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Englifh  Proverbs; 

AHo  the  mod  celebrated  Proverbs  of  the 

Scotch ,  Italian ,  French ,  Spaniflo , 

And  other  Languages. 

The  Whole  Methodically  Digefted  and  Illuftrated 
•with  Annotations,  and  proper  Explications. 

By  the  late  Rev.  and  Learned  J.  Ray,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Author 
or  the  Hiftoria  Plantarum,  and  Wijdom  of  God  in  the 
l Porks  of  Creation ,  &c.  &c. 

To  which  is  added, 

( Written  ly  the  fame  Author) 

A  Collection  of  Englijh  Words 

Not  Generally  UJed > 

With  their  Significations  andOriginal  in  two  Alpha- 
hetical  Catalogues ;  the  one,  of  fuch  as  are  proper  to 
the  Nor  thern^the  other,  to  the  Southern  Counties. 

With  an  Accountof  the  preparing  and  refining  fuch 
Metals  and  Minerals  as  are  found  in  England. 

The  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Augmented  with  many  Hundred  Words, 

Observations,  Letters, 
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PREFACE. 


i^-E  former  Edition  of  this 
Colle&ion  of  Englifh  Pro¬ 

verbs  falling  into  the  hands 
of  divers  ingenious  Perfons , 
my  worthy  Friends ,  fever al  parts  of 

this  Kingdom ,  had  fas  1  hoped  it  would) 
this  good  effeSl  to  excite  them ,  ^  well 
to  examine  their  own  memories 5  /ry 

what  they  could  call  to  mind  themjelves 

that  were  therein  wanting y  as  alfo  more 

A  2  carefully 
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Gainfully  to  heed  what  occurred  in  read¬ 
ings  or  dropp'd  from  the  mouths  of 
others  in  dfcourfe .  Whereupon  having 
noted  many  fuch ,  they  were  pleafed  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  work  frankly  to 
communicate  them  to  me .  AU  which , 

amounted  to  feme  hundreds ,  befdes  not  a 
jew  of  my  own  Obfervation,  I  prefent 
the  Reader  with  in  this  fecond  Edition .  / 
dare  not  yet  pretetid  it  to  be  a  compleat 
and  per  fed  Catalogue  of  all  Englifti 
Proverbs :  But  I  think  I  may  without 
arrogance  affirm  it  to  be  more  full  and 
comprehenfive  than  any  ColleElion  hither¬ 
to  publifhed .  And  I  believe  that  not 
very  many  of  the  Proverbs  generally 
ufed  ail  England  over,  or  far  dijfufed 
over  any  confederate  part  of  it ,  whether 
the  Eaft,  Weft,  North,  or  Midland 
Countries ,  have  efcaped  it  ;  I  having 
had  Communications  from  objervant  and 
inquifetive  Per  fens  in  all  t  ho fe  parts,  viz . 
from  Francis  JelTop,  Efq;  of  Broom- 
hall  in  Shefhefd  Parfej,Y orkfhire,  Mr. 
George  Antrobus,  Mafier  of  the  Free 
School  at  Tamworth  in  Warwrckflii re, 
•.  and 
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and  Mr.  Walter  Afnmore  of  the  fame 
place.  Michael  Biddulph,  Gent,  of 
Polefworth  in  Warwickfhire,  deceafed ; 
Mr.  Newton  of  Leicefter,  Mr.  Sher- 
ringham  of  Caius  College/^  Cambridge  j 
Sir  Philip  Skippon  of  Wrentham  in 
Suffolk,  Knight,  Mr.  Andrew  Pafchall, 
(f  Chedfey  in  Somerfetfhire*  and  Mr. 
Francis  Brokefoy,  of  Rowley  in  the 
Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire.  As  for  Lo¬ 
cal  Proverbs  of  lejfer  extent,  proper  to 
fome  Towns  or  Villages ,  as  they  are  ve¬ 
ry  numerous ,  fo  are  they  hard  to  be  pro¬ 
cured. and  few  of  them ,  could  they  be 
had,  very  quaint  or  fignif  cant. 

-v  •  *  •  '.V  .v  "***>  ,  v  . 

,  If  any  one  fhall  find  fault ,  that  I 
have  inferted  many  Englifh  Phrafes  that 
are  not  properly  Proverbs ,  though  that 
word  be  taken  in  its  great  eft  Latitude, 
and  according  to  my  own  definition  of  a 
Proverb,  and  objeB  that  I  might  as  well 
have  admitted  all  the  idioms  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Long  ue  j  I  anfwer^  thaty  to  Jay  the 
truths  I  cannot  warrant  all  thoje  Phrafes 
to  he  genuine  Proverbs  to  which  I  have 
K.f:  .  ..  ^  A  3  allowed 
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allowed  room  in  this  ColleSlion  ;  for  in - 
deed  I  did  not  fatisfy  myfelf  in  many  ; 
but  becaufe  they  were  fent  me  for  fuch 
by  learned  and  intelligent  Perfons ,  and 
who  1  ought  to  prefume  underfand  the 
nature  of  a  Proverb  better  than  myfelf 
and  becaufe  I  find  the  like  in  ColleSlions 
of  Poreign  Proverbs ,  both  French  and 
Italian,  I  chofe  rather  to  fubmit  them  to 
the  Cenfure  of  the  Reader ,  than  myfelf 
pafs  fentence  of  rejeSlion  on  them. 

■-  -J.  A  »  r.-,v  lr%  '  •*?  *  ,  •*..  V  f  y  -x  ^  _  (v.„.  ,  ;  .  s  194h«  t 

As  for  the  Method  I  have  ufed,  in  the 
Preface  to  the  former  Edition  I  have 
given  my  Reafon  why  I  made  choice  of 
it ,  which  to  me  do  fill  appear  to  be  fuffi- 
cient.  “The  Method  of  Common-places , 
if  any  man  think  it  ufeful ,  may  eafely  be 
fupplied  by  an  Index  of  Common-places , 
wherein  to  each  head  the  Proverbs  ap¬ 
pertaining  or  reducible  Jhall  be  referred 
by  the  Appofition  of  the  numeral  cha - 
raElers  of  page  and  line. 

i  ■  ;  :  -V  J\  ’  •  •  ‘  \  '  }  *  \  V  v\  *  v  A  :  '  •  . 

Some  Proverbs  ^eReader  may  pojfibly 
find  repeated ,  but  I  dare  fay  not  massy  % 

1  know 


/ 
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I  know  this  might  have  been  avoided  by 
running  over  the  whole  Book ,  and  fearch- 
ing  for  the  Proverbs,  one  by  one ,  in  all 
the  places  where  our  Method  would  ad¬ 
mit  them  entry.  But  Jloth  and  impati¬ 
ence  of  fo  tedious  a  work  enticed  me  ra¬ 
ther  to  prefume  upon  memory ;  efpecially 
conf  dering  it  was  not  worth  while  to  be 
very  follicitous  about  a  matter  of  fo  fmall 
importance.  In  fuch  papers  as  I  receiv¬ 
ed  after  the  Copy  was  out  of  my  hands , 
when  I  was  doubtful  of  any  Proverb  I 
chofe  to  let  it  ft  and ,  refolving  that  it  was 
better  to  repeat  fome  than  to  omit  any. 


Now  whereas  I  underftand  that  fome 
Proverbs  admitted  in  the  former  Edition 
have  given  offence  to  fob er  and  pious  per  - 
fons ,  as  favouring  too  much  of  obfeenity, 
being  apt  to  fuggefi  impure  fancies  to  cor¬ 
rupt  minds ,  I  have  in  this  omitted  all' 
I  could  fufpeEt  for  fuch  fave  only  one,  for 
the  letting  of  which  ft  and  I  have  given 
my  reajon  in  the  Note  upon  it ;  and  yet 
now  upon  better  confederation  I  could 
wijh  that  it  alfo  were  obliterated.  For 

A  4.  I  would 
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1  would  by  no  means  be  guilty  of  ad- 
miniflering  Jewel  to  luff  which  l 
am  fenjible  needs  no  incentives , 
burning  too  eagerly  oj  it f elf  . 

But  though  1  do  condemn  the  men¬ 
tion  of  any  thing  obfcene ,  yet  ]  can¬ 
not  think  all  uje  of  jlovenly  and  dirty 
words  to  be  Juch  a  violation  of  mo¬ 
de  fly,  as  to  exact  the  dijcarding  all 
Proverbs  of  which  they  are  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  nj'eful  notions ,  which 
many  ill-worded  Proverbs  do  im¬ 
port ,  may  1  think  compenfate  for 
their  homely  terms  j  though  1  could 
wifh  the  Contrivers  of  them  had  put 
their  Senfe  into  more  decent  and 
cleanly  Language .  For  if  we  confider 
what  the  reaf  ons  are  why  the  naming 
feme  Excrements  of  the  body,  or  the 
egeflion  of  them,  or  the  parts  em¬ 
ployed.  therein  is  condemned,  we  fball 
find  them  to  be,  either  i.  Becaufe 
fuch  excrements  being  ojfenfve  to  our  ' 
Senfe s,  and  ufually  begetting  a  loath¬ 
ing  in  our  Stomachs,  the  words  that 

fgnify 
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ftgnify  -  them  are  apt  to  do  Jo  too  ; 
and  for  their  relation  to  them }  fuch 
aljo  as  denote  thofe  aClions.  and  parts 
of  the  body  bp  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pelled and  theref  ore  the  mention  of 
them  is  uncivil  and  contrary  to  good 
manners  ;  or  r,  Becaufe  fuch  excre¬ 
ments  reflect  fome  ctijhonour  upon 
our  bodies ,  it  being  reputed  difgrace- 
ful  to  lie  under  a  neceffity  of  fuch 
evacuations ,  and  to  have  fuch  finks 
about  us :  and  therefore  modefty  re¬ 
quires  that  we  decline  the  naming  of 
them ,  left  we  jeem  to  glory  in  our 
Jhame.  Now  thefe  reajons  to  me 
feem  not  fo  weighty  and  cogent  as  to 
neceffitate  the  omiffion  of  fo  many  of 
the  mo  ft  witty  and  fignificani  of  our 
Erglifh  Proverbs  :  Tet  further  to 
avoid  dll  occafion  of  offence,  I  have 
by  that  ufual  expedient  of  putting 
only  the  initial  Letters  for  the  un¬ 
cleanly  words ,  jo  veiled  them,  that 
1  hope  they  will  not  turn  the  ftomach 
of  the  moft  nice.  For  it  is  the 
naming  fuch  things  by  their  plain 

-  .  and 
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and  proper  appellatives  that  is  odious 
and  off  enfive  ;  when  they  come  lapped 
np  ( as  we  fay )  in  clean  linden,  that 
is,  exprefjed  in  oblique,  figurative, 
or  metaporical  terms ,  or  only  intimated 
and  pointed  at,  the  rnojl  modefl  can 
brook  them  well  enough .  The  Appendix 
of  Hebrew  Proverbs  was  colleEled  and 
communicated  by  my  worthy  Friend  Mr. 
Richard  Kidder,  ReSlor  of  Rayn  in 
Eflex. 

■'  *  •,  v  A  r-  '  K  5  /  ■  V 

So  I  have  difpatched  what  I  thought 
needful  to  premife  either  for  my  own  Ex- 
cufe,  or  the  Reader  s  Satisfa&ion ,  to 
whofe  favourable  acceptance  I  recom¬ 
mend  this  Work. 

.  ..  ■  ‘ 

J.  Ray. 


■  ♦ 

i  j  i  a  ■, 
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TO  THE 


REA  D  E  R. 


£«*3 1 T  T  L  E  need  to  be  faid  con- 
S05  ^ .  je(  cerning  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
kJO@tjn(  fubjeft  of  this  Book,  con¬ 
veying  at  once  entertainment  and  pro¬ 
fit,  as  the  wile  Man  obferves,  like  apples 
of  gold,  in  piBures  of  fiver. 

A  Proverb  is  ufually  defined,  an  in- 
flrudfive  fentence,  or  common  and  pithy 
faying,  in  which  more  is  generally  de- 
fign’d  than  exprefs’d, famous  for  its  pecu¬ 
liarity  and  elegance,  and  therefore  adopt¬ 
ed 
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ed  by  the  learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar, 
by  wnich  tis  diftinguifh’d  from  coun¬ 
terfeits  which  want  fuch  authority. 

It  owes  its  original  and  reputation  to 
the  fayings  of  wife  men,allufions  of  the 
ancient  poets,  the  cuftoms  of  countries 
and  manners  of  mankind,  adapted  to 
common  ufe,as  ornaments  of  lpeech, 
rules  of  inftrudrion,  arguments  of  wif- 
d,om,  and  maxims  of  undeniable  truth. 

The  peculiarity  of  Proverbs  ariles 
fometimes  from  the  novelty  of  an  ex- 
preflion,  which  ffrikes  the  fancy  of  the 
.hearer,  and  engages  him  to  convey  it 
down to  pofterity  :  Sometimes  the 
thing  itfelf  difeovers  its  own  elegance, 
and  charms  men  into  an  univerfal  re¬ 
ception  of  it :  it  is  alio  frequently  be¬ 
holden  to  the  propriety  or  the  ambigui¬ 
ty  of  a  word,  for  its  Angularity  and 
approbation  ;  in  fhort,  brevity,  without 
obfcurity,  is  the  very  foul  of  it. 

The  dignity  alfo  of  Proverbs  is  felf 
-evident :  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned 

t  inlig- 
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infignificant  trifles,  only  fit  for  fehool 
boys,  fince  the  moft  learned  among  the 
ancients,  Study ’d  and  recorded  them  inr 
lading  monuments  of  fame,  and  tranf- 
m  it  ted  them  to  their  fucc'eflbrs  as  the 
moft  memorable  instructions  of  human 
life,  either  in  point  of  regular  conduit 
or  common  prudence ;  Plutarch ,  Iheo- 
phr aft  us, Plato,  and  Erafmus ,  with  ma¬ 
ny.  others,  thought  the  knowledge  of 
them  an  honourable  ftudy, 

it*  *' 

Solomon  compiled  a  Book  on  this 
Subjedt,  the  nobJeft  in  the  world,  the 
defign  of  which  is  to  Shew,  that  a  Pro¬ 
verb  is  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  wife,  Prov.  i.  6.  There  is  fearce 
any  part  of  the  facred  writings  in 
which  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

Their  ufefulnefs  is  at  leaf!;  equal  to 
their  dignity,  as  they  conduce  to 
the  understanding  of  philosophy,  of 
which  they  are  the  very  remains,  and 
are  adapted  eftedtually  to  perfuade  ;  for 
what  can  Strike  more  than  univerfal 

truths 
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truths,  well  apply ’d  to  a  point  in  queftion: 
They  drive  the  nail  home  in  difcourfe, 
and  clinch  it  with  the  ftrongeft  convic¬ 
tion  ;  for  which  reafon  Arifiotle ,  in  his 
Rhetorick,  places  Proverbs  among  the 
undeniable  teftimonies  of  truth:  Quin¬ 
tilian,  on  account  of  their  veracity  and 
iuccefs,  commends  them  as  helps  to 
the  art  of  Ipeaking  and  writing  well. 

The  underftanding  of  adages  is  not 
half  fo  difficult  as  the  knack  of  apply¬ 
ing  them  with  propriety,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  ufed  as  meat, but  fauce, 
or  feafoning,  not  to  clog  but  adorn;  the 
too  frequent  ufe  and  repetition  of  them 
beget  a  diftafte,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  introduced  only  at  proper  times  and 
places,  for  when  impertinently  ap- 
ply’d,  they  are  not  only  difguftful,  but 
even  darken  one  another. 

Of  this  Book  there  have  been  three 
Editions  already, the  two  firft  publiffied 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Author 
himfelf,  the  third  was  in  the  year  1 742, 

which 
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which  wanted  many  articles  that  were  * 
in  the  former,  all  which  are  reftored  in, 
this,  with  fome  additions  made  and  in- 
ferted  through  the  affiftance  of  a 
learned  Gentleman,  by  the  publilher’s 
mod  obedient  Servant. 

December  5,  1767, 
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Sentences  and  Phrafes  found  in  the  for¬ 
mer  ColleSions  of  Proverbs ,  the  moft 
of  them  not  now  in  common  ufe  for 
fuch j  Jo  far  as  I  know >  borrowed 

of  other  Languages, 

.  A. 

ANtiquity  is  not  always  a  mark  of  verity. 

Better  to  go  about  than  to  tall  into  the 
ditch.  Hifpan. 

The  Party  is  ftill  faulty; 

Jn  vain  he  craves  advice  that  will  not  follow  it. 
"When  a  thing  is  done  advice  comes  too  late. 
Though  old  and  wife  yet  (till  advife. 

It’s  an  ill  air  where  nothing  is  to  be  gain’d. 

No  Alchymy  to  faving. 

Good  Ale  is  meat,  drink,  and  cloth- 
- Anger  dieth  quickly  with  a  good  man. 

He  that  is  Angry  is  feldom  at  eafe. 

For  that  thou  canft  do  thyfelf  rely  not  on  another • 
The  whplefomeft  meat  is  at  another  man’s  cod. 
None  knows  the  weight  of  another's  burden. 

When  you  are  an  Anvil  hold  you  (till ; 

When  you  are  a  hammer  (trike  your  fill. 

The  Ape  fo  long  clippeth  her  young  that  at  laft  (he 
Jdlleth  them, 

i "  ■  An 


i 
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Proverbial  Sentences* 

An.  Ape  is  an  Ape,  a  varlet’s  a  varlet. 

Though  they  be  clad  in  fzlk  or  fcarle;. 

A  broken  Apothecary  a  new  Doftor. 

Apothecaries  would  not  give  pills  infugar  unlefs  they 
were  bitter. 

Better  ride  on  an  Afs  that  carries  me,  than  an  Aft 
that  throws  me.  ■  .  _ 

Bv  . 

BE  not  a  baker  if  your  head  be  of  butter.  Hifpani 
The  ballance  diftinguifhes  not  between  gold 
and  lead. 

There’s  no  great  banquet  butfome  fare  ill. 
Oneifor^rfhavesnot  fo  clofe  but  another  hndswork* 
On  a  good  bargain  think  twice.  It  ah 
Barefooted  men  need  not  tread  on  thorns. 

Bafhfidnefs  is  an  enemy  to  poverty. 

Better  to  be  beaten  than  be  in  bad  company. 

Beauty  is  a  bloffom.  ;;  V 

' Beauty  draws  more  than  oxen. 

Beauty  is  no  inheritance. 

The  beggeg  is  never,  out  of  his  way. 

The  bsgger  may  fing  before  the  thief.  No  more  than 
the  Englifh  of  that  old  Latin  verfe . 

Gantqbit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator . 

Better  to  die  zbegger  than  live  a  begger. 

Such  a  beginning  fu-ch  an  end. 

He  that  makes  his  bed  ill  lies  there. 

If  the  bed  could  tell  all  it  knows  it  would  put  ma¬ 
ny  to  the  blufli. 

He  who  lies  long  in  bed  his  eflate  feels  it. 

Who  looks  not  before  finds  himfelf  behind. 

Bells  call  others  to  church,  but  enter  not  in  them- 

felves. 

Be  not  too  hafly  to  outbid  another. 

‘Who  hath  bitter  in  his  month  fpits  not  all  fweet. 
The  blind  man’s  wife  needs  no  painting.  Hifpan. 

1  ;  '  He 


PnverBal  Sentences.  3 

He  is  blind  enough  who  fees  not  through  the  holes 
.  .  '  of  a  fieve.  Ntfpan.  tv.-;  <  :*  ,  - ;  tin*,:  ' 

That  which  doth  blcft'onr  in  the  Spring  will  bring 
.  forth  fruit  in  the  Autumn. 

He  that  blows  in  the  dull  fills  his  eyes.  ; %* 

T lie  Bodyd%  the  focket  of  the  Soul.  tUi  ,  v 
It’s  eafy  to  bowl  down  hill.  > 

Brabbling  currs  never  want' fore  ears. 

The  brain  that  lows  not  corn  plants  thifllesv 
The  Afs  that  brays  mo  ft  eats  leaft. 

Would  you  have  better  bread  than  is  made  of 
wheat  ?  It  ad. 

Bread  with  eyes,  and  cheefe  without  eyes.  Hifp.  Ital. 
To'  beg  breeches  of  a  bare  ars’d  man. 

•As  1  brew  lb  I  miift  drink. 

There  is  no  deceit  in  a  briinmer.  v  r  . 

Budding .  is  a  fweet  impoveri  filing.  It  is  called  the 
..  •  Spanifli  plague  :  Therefore  as  Cato  well  faith ,  , 
Optimum  eft  alien  a  ■  infant  a  frui . 

Budding  and  marrying  of  children  are  great  waiters*1 
.  Gall.  -  r,  • 

The  greateft  burdens  are  not  the  gainfulleft. 

To  buy  dear  is  not  bounty.  .  •  •  . 

Buy  at  a market,  but  fell  at  home.  Hifpan . 

A  V‘- 


is  no  cake  but  there  is  the  like  of  the 
fame  make. 


In  a  calm- Tea  every  man  is  a  pilot. 

A  good  candle-holder  proves  a  good  gamefter. 

If  thou  haft  not  a  capon  feed  on  an  on  yon.  Gall . 
The  Cat  is  hungry  when  a  cruft  contents  her. 

The  Ikpiorifh  Cat  gets  many  a  rap. 

It  s  a  bad  caufe  that  none  dare  fpeak  in. 

He  that  chaftifeth  one  amendeth  many. 

Though  the  Fox’  runs,  the  chicken  hath  wings. 

The  chicken  is  the  Country's,  but  the  City  eats  it. 

JB  2  '  “Wo 
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4  '  Proverbial  Sentences, 

Wo  to  the  houfe  where  there  is  no  chiding. 

1  he  child  faith  nothing  but  what  he  heard  at  the  fire* 
To  a  child  a\\  weather  is  cold. 

W  hen  children  (land  quiet  they  have  done  fome  har  rii. 
What  children  hear  at  home  doth  loon  fly  abroad. 
Children  are  poor  mens  riches,  are  certain  cares,  but 
uncertain  comforts,  when-  they  are  little  make 
parents  fools,  when  great,  r  y.  j, 

A  light  Gbrijlmas  a  heavy  fheaf.  ..y  *  J 
The  choterick  drinks^the  melancholick  eats,  the  fleg- 
matick-ileeps.  ^  r 

,1 1  jy  ^  JIT  j  ’I  O*#  r\  f  n 

Who  never  climb'd  never  fell! 

After  clouds  comes  clear  weather.^ 

Give  a  clown  your  Anger  and  he’ll  take  your  whole 
hand.  . 

Coblers  and  tinkers  are  the  bed  ale- drinkers. 

The  Cock  crows,  but  the  hen  goes. 

When  you  ride  a  young  cols  fee  your  faddle  be  well 

WOW  v&Wt  tin  J 

The  comforter's  head  never  akes.  Italf,  *  7 J 
He  commands  enough  that  obeys  a  wife  man.  Ital. 
It’s  good  to  have  company  in  trouble. 

Solamen  miferis  focios  habuijfe  Moris, 

Keep  good  men  company  ^  and  you  (hall  be  of  the 

''@w§SChhp»rbns  sn>  i  Ik  no  AW  1L 

Ccnfeffwn  of  a  faul t  makes  half  amends  for  it. 

He  that  contemplates  hath  a  day  without  a  night. 

He  may  well  be  contented  who  needs  neither  bor¬ 
row  nor  flatter. :  ^  ^  / 

He  that  converfeth  not  with  men  knoweth  nothing. 
Corn  in  good  years  is  hay,  in  ill  years  draw  is  corn. 
Com  is  cleanfed  with  the  wind,  and  the  foul  with 
^  ^chadning.  ■ v  -  V  "k/f 
He  covers  me  with  hiswings, and  bites  me  with  hisbill. 
A  covetous  man  is  like  a  dog  in  a  wheel  that  road- 
eth  meat  for  others. 

A  dry  cough  is  the  trumpeter  of  death. 

Keep  counfel  thy  fclf  flrd.  \  ~ 

-  vf  q  Counfeh 


Proverbial  * Sentences *  £ 

Coynfeh  in  wine  feldom  profper. 

He  that  will  not  be  ccunfeird  cannot  be  help’d. 
Court efy  on  one  fide  doth  never  laft  long. 

Courts  have  no  Almanacks. 

Craft  bringeth  nothing  home. 

To  a  crazy  fhip  all  winds  are  contrary. 

Credit  loft  is  like  a  Venice  glafs  broke. 

He  that  hath  loft  his  credit  is  dead  to  the  world. 
No  man  ever  loft  his  credit  but  he  who  had  it  not. 
Crooked  legs  make  ft rait  fires. 

•  *  '  w  .  ..  ^  j  \  y.  i  l  A  },  i 

Croffes  are  ladders  that  do  lead  to  Heaven. 

Carrion  crows  bewail  the  dead  fheep,  and  then  eat 
s-  i  them.  ItaL 

rT\:'  '  •  ’  V  -  \  1  '•  *  '  ,  . 

Cruelty  is  a  ty  rant  that’s  always  attended  with  fear. 
Who  is  a  cuckold  and  conceals  it  carries  coals  in  his 
bolom.  110'  ''/f*  *  V'nwJ 

Let  every  cuckold  wear  his  own  horns. 

In  Rain  and  Sunfhine  cuckolds  go  to  heaven,  f 
A  cut  purfe  is  a  fure  trade,  for  he  hat.h  ready  money 
whe,n  his  work  is  done. 

YOU  dance  in  a  net,  and  think  nobody  fees  yoil. 

When  all  is  gone  and  nothing  left,* 

What  avails  the  Dagger  with  the  Dudgeon-heft  ? 
The  danger  and  God  forgotten. 

No  day  pafleth  without  fome  grief. 

It  is  never  a  bad  day  that  hath  a  good  night. 

Deaf  men  go  away  with  the  injury, 

It’s  a  wicked  thing  to  make  a  dearth  one’s  garner. 
Death  keeps  no  Kalender. 

Men  fear  death  as  children  to  go  in  the  dark. 

Better  to  go  tobedfupperlefs  than  to  rifein  dcbt,Hif 
Deeds  are  fruits,  words  are  but  leaves. 

Deeds  are  males,  and  words  are  females. 

I  fatti  fono  mafchi,  le  parole  femine.  Irak 
Defires  are  nourilhed  by  delays . 

-  B  3  He 
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j  % 

He  lofeth  his  thanks  who  promifeth  and  delayetb, ' 
Gratia  ab  officio ,  quod  morn  tardat ,  abefi. 

A  man  may  lole  his  goods  for  want  of  demanding 
them. 

Optima  nomina  non  appellando  funt  mala,: 

Firft  dcferve  and  then  deiire.  .  “  -  : 

Defer  t  and  reward  .feldom  keep  company. 

Difcreet  women  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears* 

La  femme  de  bien  na  ny  yeuxny  creill.es.  Gall. 
Sweet  difcourfe  makes  fhort  days  and  nights, 
Difeafes  are  the  interefts  of  pleasures.  LArv  :xu  *  , 
All  her  dijhes  are  chafing  difhes. 

The  Devil  is  not  always  at  one  dopr,  .  - 

It’s  an  ill  battle  where  the  devil  carries  the  colours, 

Diverfity  of  humours  breedeth  tumors, 

A  man  may  caufe  his  own  dog  to  bite  him. 

The  Bog  who  hunts  fouleft  hits  at  moft  faults. 

A  v  nen  a  dog  is  drowning  every  one  offers  'him  water* 
Dogs  wag  their  tails  not  fo  much  in  Jove  toyou  as  to 
your  bread.  Hifpan.  *.  'oil  id  ■  w»-  v\  ' 
Dogs  gnaw  bones  becaufe  they  cannot  fwallow  them. 

Ital. '  -  i  ,  w 

Do  what  thou  oughteft,  and  corhe  what  can.  Gall, 
A  noble  houJe-keeper  needs  no. dvors. 

Do  as  the  Friar  faith,  not  as  he  doth.  -  Hifpan . 

A  great  dowry  is  a  bed  full  of  brabbles,  Hifpan,  * 
Fine  dreffing  is  afoul houfefwept  before  thewindows. 
He  was  hang’d  that  left  his  drink  behind. 

Who  lofeth  his  due  getteth  no  thanks. .  r 

•  ‘  •  T  '  :  ;  *>  '  v.  •  v  •  r  '  .  ,  * 

E. 

117  Ider  ears  and  a  fhort  tongue. 

V  V  Think  of  eafe*  but  work  on. 

1  hat  which  is  eafly  done  is  foon  believed. 

Who  eats  his  dinner  alone  mult  laddie  his  hor/e 
alone.  Hifpan.  \  >  r-;:. 

You  cannot  hide  an  Eel  in  a  fack.  .  • 

Good 


ftwverbini  Stnfmpf\ '  # 

Good  to  begin  well,  better  to  e)id  well. 

In  the  end  things  will  mend.. 

He  that  endureth  is  not  overcome. 

No  man  better  knows  what  good  is,  than  he  that 
hath  endured  evil. 

Envy  never  enriched  any  man. 

Of  evil  grain  no  good  feed  can  come. 

Bear  with  evil  and  expedt  good. 

Evil  gotton  evil  fpent, 

Male  part  a  male  dilabuntur. 

That  which  is  evil  is  foon  learnt. 

Evil  that  cometh  out  of  thy  mouth  flietfe  into  thy 
bofom.  ' 

F. 

WHo  hath  2.  fair  wife  needs  more  than  two  eyes. 
Fair  \s  not  fair,  but  that  which  plea feth.Tfe 
is  an  Italian  Proverb ,  Non  e  bello  quel’  ch’  e  hel¬ 
lo  ma  e  bello  quei’  che  piace. 

A  fair  woman  and  a  flafh’d  gown  find  always  fome 
nail  in  the  way. 

One  may  iboner  fall  than  rife. 

Fall  not  out  with  a  friend  for  a  trifle. 

It  is  a  poor  family  that  hath  neither  a  whore  nor  4 
thief  in  it. 

A  fat  houfe -keeper  makes  lean  executors.' 

Every  one  bafteth  the  fat  hog,  while  the  lean  one 
burneth. 

Teach  your  father  to  get  children. 

Such  a  father  fuch  a  fon. 

Th t  faulty  Hands  on  his  guard. 

Every  one’s  faults  are  not  written  in  their  foreheads 
Better  pafs  a  danger  oncethan  be  always  in  fear.  ItaL 
Reckon  right  and  February  hath  thirty -one  days* 
He  that  hath  a  fellow -ruler  hath  an  over-ruler. 
Fialers  fare,  meat,  drink,  and  money. 

Take  heed  you  find  not  that  you  do  not  feek.  ItaL 

■  •  B  4  Well 


Tf  Proverbial  Sent  each.  ^ 

.  Well  may  he  fmell  of  fire  whote  gown  burnetii. 
Th zfirft  difh  pleafeth  ail.  W 

I’ll  not  mak t  fifh  of  one  and  flelh  of  another. 
The  fifh  follow  the  bait. 

In  the  deepeft  water  is  the  bef Yffhing. 

He  that  is  luffer’d  to  do  more  than  is  fitting  will 
do  more  than  is  lawful. 

No  man  can  flay  a  ftone.  ' 

One  flower  makes  no  garland.  J 

None  is  a  fool  always,  every  one  fometimes. 

A  fool  is  fulfome. 

Afoot  demands  much,  but  he’s  a  greater  fool  that 
gives  it.  •  5' 

Fools  tie  knots  and  wife  men  loofe  them. 

If  fools  went  not  to  market  bad  ware  would  not 
be  fold.  Hifpan. 

One  fool  makes  an  hundred. 

If  you  play  with  a  fool  at  home,  hell  play  with  you 
in  the  market. 

Better  a  bar z  foot  than  no  foot  at  all.  -1  ars®  h 
Forgive  Tuny  foorier  than  thy  iel'f.  Gall.  Ml-. 

The  foremoft  dog  catcheth  the  hare. 

'I  he  periwafion  of  the  fortunate  fways  the  doubtful. 
When  Fortune  fmiles  on  thee  take  the  advantage. 
He  who  hath  no  ill  fortune  is  cloy’d  with  good. 
He  that  will  deceive  the  Fox  mull  rife  betimes. 
Foxes  when  fleeping'  have  nothing  fall  into  their 
mouths.  This  is  a. French  prov .  A  Regnard  en- 
dormi  rien  ne  cheut  en  la  gueule. 

Foxes  when  they  cannot  reach  the  grapes  fay  they 
are  not  ripe.  *  : 

The  belt  mirrour  is  an  old  friend.  Gall.  Hifpan. 
Life  without  &  friend  is  death  with  a  witnefs. 

Make  not  thy  friend  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor  thy  felf 
to  thy  friend. 

When  a friend  afketh  there  is  no  to  morrow.  Hifp. 
A  true  friend  ihou  Id  be,  like  a  privy, open  in  neoeftlty 
A  friend  is  not  fo  foon  gotten  as  loft. 


Have 


Proverbial  Sentences i. ~  9 

Have  but  few  friends  though  much  acquaintance.  . 
In  time  of  profperity  friends  will  be  plenty. 

;  In  time,  of  adverfity  not  one  amongft  twenty. 

A  tree  is  known  by  the  fruity  and  not  by  the  leaves, 
f  he  further  we  go  the  further  behind. 

"v  •  If'-  ^tV ' \l4%c  *  *  .  '■  ■:  *  > 

G. 

% 

WHO  would  be  a  Gentleman  let  him  dorm  a 
.  t  town.. 

If  s  not  the  gay  coat  makes  the  Gentleman, 

He  giveth  twice  that  gives  in  a  trice. 

Qui  cito  dat  his  dat. 

Done  mol  to  afpettato  e  venduto  non  donate.  Irak 
A  Gift  long  waited  for  is  fold  and  not  given. 
Giving  is  dead  now-a-days,  and  redoring  very  Tick. 
Who  gives  thee  a  capon  give  him  the  leg  and  the 
,  v-  wing.  Hifp.  v,.. 

To  give  and  keep  there  is  need  of  wit. 

A  man  of  gladnefs  feldom  falls  into  madnefs. 

Who  hath  glafs-windows  of  his  own  mud  take  heed 
how  he  throws  dones  at  his  houfe. 

What  your glafs  tells  you  will  not  be  told  by  counieh 
He  that  hath  a  body  made  of  glafs  mud  not  throw 
dones  at  another.  ; 

Do  not  fay  go  but  gaw,  i.  e.  go  thy  J 'elf  along.. 

God  deprives  him  of  bread  who  likes  not  his  drink. 
God  healeth,  and  the  Phyfkiao  hath  the  thanks. 
Get  thy  fpindle  and  thy  didad^  ready  and  Gfid  will 
fend  thee  flax. 

God  cometh  with  leadenfeet,  but  ftriketh  with  iron 
hands, 

God  comes  at  lad  when  we  think  he  is  farthed  of,  //. 
God  hath  often  a  great  (bare  in  a  little  houle.  Gall i 
God ,  our  parents,  and  our  mader  can  never  be  re¬ 
quited.  Gall. 

No  lock  will  hold  againd  the  power  of  gold .  Hifp . 

You 


^  Proverbial  Sentences. 

Ilou  may  fpeak  with  your  gold  and  make  othetf 
tongues  dumb.  ItaL 

^When  we  have  go  ld  wt  are  m  fear,  when  we  have 
none  we  are  in  danger.  ItaL 
A  good  thing  is  foonfnatch’d  up,  - 
An  handful  of  good  life  is  better  than  a  bufhel  of 
learning.  Adieux  vaut  un  poigne  de  bonfie  vie  qua 
plein  muy  de  clergie.  Gall.  -  * 

One  never  lofeth  by  doing  good  turns. 

Good  and  quickly  feldonr  meet,  ■  O 

Goods  are  theirs  who  enjoy  them.  ItaL 
Goffips  and  frogs  they  drink  and  talk. 

Thcgreatejl  ftrokes  make  not  the  bert  mufick. 
There  could  be  no  great  ones  if  there  were  no  little, 
Ide  tha x.  gropes  in  the  dark  finds  that  he  would  not. 
Many  things  grow  in  the  garden  that  were  never 
there.  Ilifpan. 

T^e  £rcunfel  fpeaks  not  fave  what  it  heard  of  the 
binges. 


THE  wile  Hand  doth  not  all  the  foolifh  tongiie 

Happy  is  he  who  knows  his  follies  in  his  youth. 

The  hard  gives  no  more  than  he  that  hath  nothing, 
i  hings  hardly  attained  are  long  retained. 

He  who  would  have  a  hare  for  breakfaft  murt  hunt 
over  night. 

G  God  narvefls  make  men  prodigal, bad  ones  provident 
He  that  hath  a  good  havejl  .may  be  content  with 
fome  thiftles.  \  '  ' 

5Tis  fafe  riding  in  a  good  haven . 

The  hrft  point  of  hawking  is  hold  fart. 

The  gentle  hawk  mans herfelf. 

VvTen  the  head  akes  all  the  body  is  the  worfe. 

'  Pim  caput  infefi at  labor  omnia  membra  molcftat . 
One  is  not  fo  foon  healed  as  hurt. 


What 
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it 


What  the  heart  thinketh  the  tongue  fpeaketh. 
Who  fpits  againft  heaven  it  falls  in  his  face.  Hifpan. 
Hellh  full  of  good  meanings  and piflies. 

The  high-way  is  never  about.' 

Look  high  and  fall  into  a  cow- turd. 

Every  man  is  belt  known  to  hmfelf 
Better  my  beg  dirty  home  than  no  hog  at  all. 

Dry  bread  zxhomeis  better  than  yoaft-meat  abroad, 
fie  is  wife  that  }s  honejt .  }ta\ . 

Of  all  crafts  to  be  an  honeft  man  is  the  m  after-craft. 
A  man  never  forfeits  of  too  much 
Lick  honey  with  your  little  finger. 

He  that  licks  honey  from  thorns  pays  too  dear  for  it. 
This  is  a  French  Proverb. Trop  acjiepte  le  miel  qui 
fur  efpines  le  leche. 

Honey  is  fweet  but  the  Bee  firings. 

Honour  and  eafe  are  ftldotn  bedfellows. 

Who  lives  by  hope  cues  breaking  of  wind  back* 
wards.  Ital. 

He  that  lives  in  hype  danceth  without  a  minftrel .Hif 
The  horfe  thinks  one  thins;, and  he  that  rides  him  an- 

J  ,  e  ■>.  ■  ‘  c  mi 

other. 

Lend  thy  horfe  for  a  long  journey,  thou  mayeft  have 
him  return  with  his  fkin. 

All  things  are  foon  prepared  in  a  well  ordered  houfe . 
The  foot  on  the  cradle  and  hand  on  the  diftaff,  is 
the  fign  of  a  good  boufewife.  Hifpan. 

An  humble-bee  in  a  cow -turd  thinks  bfcnfelf  a  king. 

It  were  more  proper  to  fay ,  a  Beetle  in  a  cow-turd* 
Avhh'ungpy  mz.n  an  angry  man.  ■  —  -  ■  :v 

Hufbands  ' are  in  heaven  whofe  wives  chide  not. 

/  ^  *•  "  f;  ’  ■*  '  *  4  •  :  •  r.  ry  ■  V  1  r-  ,  H  v  Afj'l  0  ? 

I. 

•  t  ,  -  .-f  «  '  %  .  »  i ' .  r%  j  -  \  * 

*  '  111  t  n;-y.i  r*  i  h*-  In  ,f>  m  nl  h*  >  r  *■  I  . 

*•  ’*  i-i  •  W  .  ’ui  pel  -  “h  '  *  '  *  k  /  vf  M  V-A  *  JZs  y ..  i  >1  I 

DLENESS  turns  the  edge  of  wit.  ■ 

Idknefs  is  the  key  of  bsggery. 

Jeft  not  with  the  eye  nor  religion.  Hifpan. 

The  trued  jejts  found  war  ft  in  guilty' ears. 

,  i  T  .  ‘  Bet- 
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p  „  f  [  t  tr>  f  ;  t  r  /  A  v^L r  \ 

Better  be  ill  fpoken  of  by  one  before  all*  than  by 
all  before  one.  avfT 

An  ///  flake  ftandeth  longeft. 

~  O  •  . 

There  were  no  ///  language  if  it  were  not  ill  taken. 
The  beft  remedy  againft  an///  man  is  much  ground 
between  both.  Hifpath^ 

Induftryis  fortune’s  right  hand,  and  frugality  her  left 
He  goes  not  out  of  his  way  that  goes  to  a  good  Inn . 
We  muft  not  look  for  a  golden  life  in  an  iron  age. 
An  itch  is  worfe  than  a  fmart.  ?  .»rru  gr  $ 

J/4>  and  eafe  can  no  man  pleafe. 


WHerefoever  you  fee  your  kindred  make  much 
of  your  friends. 

A  knotty  piece  of  timber  muft  have  fmooth  wedges. 
Many  do  kifs  the  hands  they  wifh  to  fee  cut  off.  Hifp. 
He  that  eats  the  King's  goofe  ihali  be  choked  with 
the  feathers .  ...,7  % :  I  Li  i  :  j  V; . , 


;fla  ryj 


v 


«ry  <\  j 


HE  that  labours  and  thrives  fpins  _ 

The  goeth  as  far  as  the  ftagj 
The  l aft  fuiter  wins  the  maid.  ^ 

In  a  thoufand  pound  of  law  there’s  not  an  ounce 


of  love. 

The  Law  is  not  the  fame  at  morning  and  night. 
The  word  of  law  is  that  one  fuit  breeds  twenty.////! 
A  fuit  of  law  and  an  urinal  brings  a  man  to  the 
Hofpital.  Hifpan. 

A  good  Lawyer  an  evil  neighbour. 

He  laughs  ill  that  laughs  himfelf  to  death. 

Let  your  letter  ftay  for  the  Poll,  not  the  Foil  for 
the  letter.  Ital. 


A  Bean  in  liberty  is  better  than  a  comfit  in  prifoo. 
Every  light  is  not  the  Sun. 


Like 
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Like  Author  like  book; 

Like  to  like,  and  N an  for  Nicholas, 

The  Lion’s  fkin  is  never  cheap. 

A  little  body  doth  often  harbour  a  great  foul. 

The  little  cannot  be  great  unlels'  he  devour  many. 
Little  flicks  kindle  the  lire,  but  great  ones  put  it  out. 
Little  dogs  Hart  the  hare  but  great  ones  catch  it.  .1 
That  little  which  is  good  fills  the  trencher. 

He  liveth  long  that  liveth  well. 

Life  is  half  {pent  before  we  know  what  it  is. 

He  that  liveth  wickedly  can  hardly  die  honeftly. 

He  that  lives  not  well  one  year  for  rows  for  it  feven. 
It’s  not  how  long,  but  how  well  we  live, 

\V ho  lives  well  fees  afar  off:  Hifpan. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  winter’s  day  and  a  winter’sway* 
He  lofeth  nothing  who  keeps  God  for  his  friend. 
He  hath  not  lojt  all  who  hath  one  throw  to  caff.  Gal, 
London  Bridge  was  made  for  wife  men  to  pafs  over, 
and  for  fools  to  pals  under. 

Love  lives  in  Cottages  as  well  as  in  Courts. 

Love  rules  his  kingdom  without  a  fword. 

Love  being  jealous  makes  a  good  eye  look  afquinto 
Love  afks  faith,  and  faith  alks  firmnefs,  ItaL 
They  love  too  much  that  die  for  love. 

They  who  love  moil  are  leaft  let  by. 

Where  /^r  fails  we  efpy  all  faults. 

A  low  hedge  is  eafily  leapt  over. 

M. 

jflnrn  bUS  JQili.CLTfi/12*  SOIL  jt 

A  Maid  that  giveth  yield  eth.  ItaL 
A  maid  that  laughs  is  half  taken, 

A  maid  oft  feen,  a  gown  oft  worn, 

Are  difefleem’d  arid  held  in  fcorn. 

Manners  make  often  fortunes. 

“When  many  flrike  on  an  anvil  they  muft  ftrike  by 
meafure. 

Many  vent ures  make  a  full fraight. v: 


r  \  .  '  r*  ... 
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Many  without  pnnifhrnent,  none  without  fin. 
Many  fpeak  touch  that  cannot  fpeak  well;. 

The  March  Sun  catifeth  dully,  and  the  wind  blows 
it  about.  . 

.When-. the  mare  hath  a:  bald  face,  the  filly  will  have 
v;,-  ablaze.,. 

The  market  is  the  bell  garden*  At  London  thefare 
wont.to  y^yv  Cheapfidfc  is  the  bed  garden. 

The  married  man  mud  turn  his  dad'°into  a  flake. 
Before  thou  marry,  be  fore  of  a  hoafe  wherein  to 
tarry..  Hifpana  ItaL  ■ 

Honed  men  .marry  foon,  wife  men  not  at  all.  ItaL 
He  who  marrieth  for  wealth  doth  fell  his  liberty. 
Who  marrieth  forloVe  without  money  hath  good 
nights  and  forry  days.  ItaL  Hi f pan. 

One  eye  of  the  mafier\  lees  more  than  ten  of  the  fer- 
vant’s.  ItaL  *  •  m 

Though  the  mafhffbt  gentle,yet  bite  him  not  by  the 
lip. 

Ufe  the  means,  and  God  will  give  the  blefling. 
Meafure  thrice  what  thou  buyed,  and  cut  it  but 
once.  ItaL  •«  U 

Meafure  is  a  merry  mean. 

He  is  not  a  merchant  bate,  that  hath  money,  worth, 
or  ware.  ■  ,•  -  ’ 

Good  to  be  merry  at  meat*  ^  <  v. 

'Mettle  is  dangerous  in  a  blind  horfe. 

Mills  and  wives  are  ever  wanting. 

The  mill  cannot  grind  with  the  water  that  is  pad. 
The  abundance  of  money  ruins  youth. 

The  fkilfuled  wanting  money  is  fcorn’d. 

He  that  hath  money  in  his  purfe  cannot  want  a  head 
for  his  fhoulders.  4  .  v  > 

Ready  money  will  away. 

Money  is  that  Art  hath  turned  up  trump. 

Money  is  welcome  tho*  it  come  in  a  fhiitten  clout. 
The  Morning  Sun  never  lads  a  day. 

The  good  7/;tf/Z^r  faith  -not,  will  you,  but  gives  JtaL 
k  -s  You 
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You  muft  hot  let  your  mcufe^trap  fmellof  cheefe* 
Mufick  helps  not  the  toob-ach.  ^ 


jvj <>1 4 .Vv  *  ■,  J  H  hliC  T. 

N<  ■■ 

«'>  S  i  -  v  y  t  *-  '  /  ’  '  .  V**'  '•<'  ^  *  1  .  ’  'V'  *  (  1  t  **>1  '?  ^  ^  f 

'  '*>*•  i.x‘  i’.i  t  ^  '  V.'  ^  -  A  *.-  M1  Ci  <A‘  • ' "  '*  t&Jili  "  *>  Wii  A 


•  :-v  v*jr  /x  ,  •*  -,T-  «  7.  -  r  •  s.  t  r? . ,  jj  "  r  ■  ■  w  ••.  ^  .•  ..m  w  <*v  •  **.-•  *k  ’i  -  1  ■»>  \  •.  •«.  -»y»  »  »-*-v  4.  .*•  ■•-■  * 

ONE  arc*/  drives  out -another.  Gall,  j  Un  clou 

1’autre-. 

A  good  keeps  its  luftm  in  the  dark.  ,  u  • ,  * 
He  who  but  once  a  good  name  gets. 

May  pifs;  a.  bed  and  fay  he  fweats.  ItaL 
-the  evil  wound  is  cured,  but  not  the  evil  name* 
Nature  draws  more  than  ten  o$eru 
Who  perifheth  in  needlefi  danger  is  the  devil’s  martyr 
Nem  meat  begets,  a  new  appetite. 

When  thy  neighbour' sihovSt  doth  burn,be  careful  of 
thine  own.  - 

ua  res  agitur  paries  cumprommus  ardet . 

He*,  that-  .runs.  night..  ftumbles. 

The  nightingale  and  the  cuckow  fing  both  in  one 
,z\  :  .  month. 

The  mo re.wble?  the  more  humble. 

Cold  weather  and  knaves  come  out  of  the  North) 

t  * 

Nothing  down,  nothing  up.  ?  , 

Nothing  have,  nothing  crave*  i, 

By  doing  nothing  we  learn  to  do  ill.  Nihil  agendo  ma~ 
t'  le  agere  difeimus.  .  •■>...  .•/ 

It’s  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than  fomething. 
He  that  hath  nothing  is  not  contented. 

The  Nurfe’s  tongue  is  privileged  to  talk. 

•v'  '  o. 

'  “  '  '  r:  V  X.  0  •  ?  *.v  T :  '3,  HXZli  :  jj  f J;  j  if 

THE  offender  never  pardons.  ,*  ItaL 

Th ^Off-fpring  of  them  that  are  very, old  or 
very  young  lafteth  not.  .  a  •$  'y  r  ,,  > 
It’s  ill  healing  an  old  .fore. 

He  wrongs  not  an  old  man  who  fteals  his  fupper 
from  him.  Hifpan .  .  T 

...  .  If 
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If  the  old  dog  barks,  he  gives  counfeL 
Can  vecchio  non  baia  ind  arno.  Ital. 

Old  friends  and  old  wine  are  beft.  Gall  and  old  gold. 
Old  men*  when  they  fcorn  young,  make  much  of 
death.  Rather,  as  Mr.  Howdl  hath ityWhen  they 
fport  ivith  young  worn eri. 

When  Bees  ar t  old  they  yield  no  honey. 

The  eld  man’s  ftaff  is  the  rapper  at  death’s  door.  Hif. 
An  0/J  knave  is  no  babe.  vs\. 

Where  old  age  is  evil,  youth  can  learn  no  good.. 
When  an  old  man  will  not  drink,  go  to  fee  him  in  an¬ 
other  world.  ltd. 

He  who  hath  but  one  hog  makes  him  fat,  and  he 
who  hath  but  onefon  makes  him  a  fool.  Ital. 
0>z/fbrewd  turn  afks  another. 

One  (lumber  invites  another.  . 

All  feet  tread  not  in  one  ihoe. 

If  every  one  would  mend  one,  all  would  be  amended^ 
One  and  none  is  all  one.  Hifpan. 

There  came  nothing  out  of  the  lack  but  what  was  in  it. 
It’s  a  rank  courteiy  when  a  man  is  forc’d  to  give 
--  thanks  for  his  own . 

The  fmoke  of  a  man’s  own  boufe  is  better  than  the 
fire  of  another’s.  Hifpan. 

Where  Hiall  the  Ox  go  but  he  muft  labour. 

Take  heed  of  an  Ox  before,  an  Afs  behind,  and  a 
.y  Monk  on' all  fides.  Hifpan... 

. x'lT .  /  ;  „  *v 

P. 

MANY  can  pack  the  cards  that  cannot  play. 

Let  no  woman’s  painting  breed  thy  ftomac’f 
fainting.  * 

Painted pi&ures  are  dead  fpeakers. 

On  painting  and  fighting  look  aloof  off. 

He  thatwill  enter  into Paradife  muft  have  a  goodkey. 
Say  no  ill  of  the  year  till  it  be  pajl* 

Every  path  hath  a  puddle. 


Patch 
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*  1  / 

>*  •  o 

Patch  and  long  fit,  build  and  foon  flit. 

Patience  is  a  flower  grows  not  in  every  one’s  garden. 
Herein  is  an  allnfion  to  the  name  of  a  Plant  Jo  called, 
i.  e.  Rhabarbarum  Monachorum. 

Hewho  hath  imichy)^  may  putthe  more  in  the  pot. 
Let  every pedler  carry  his  own  burden. 

There’s  no  companion  like  th ompenny.  Hifpan.. 

He  that  takes  not  up  a  pin  flights  his  wife. 

He  thatpjitietb  another  retoembereth  himfelf.  Hifp . 
Play,  women  and  wine  undo  men  laughing. 

Noble  plants  fuit  not  a  ftubborn  foil. 

Fly  pleafure  and  it  will  follow  thee. 

Never  plea Jute  without  repentance. 

The  pleafures  of  the  mighty  are  the  tears  of  the  poor. 
If  yam  plow  be  jogging  you  may  have  meat  for  your 
horfes. 

Poor  men  have  no  fouls. 

There  are  none  poor  but  fuch  as  God  hates. 

Poverty  parteth  friends  [or  fellowfhip.] 

Poverty  is  the  mother  of  health. 

True  praife  takes  root  and  fpreads. 

Neither  praife  nor  difpraife  thy  felf,  thine  a&ions 
ferve  the  turn. 

He  that  will  not  be  faved  needs  no  preacher. 
Prettinefs  dies  quickly. 

Who  draws/his  fword  againfl  his  Prince  mud  throw 
away  the  fcabbard.  \ 

It’s  an  ill  proceffion  where  the  devil  holds  the  candle. 
Between promifing  and  performing  a  man  may  marry 
his  daughter.  Gall.  . 

He  promifeth  like  a  merchant  and  pays  like  a  man  of 
war. 

To  promife  and  give  nothing  is  a  comfort  to  a  fool. 
He  is  proper  that  hath  proper  conditions. 

Providence  is  better  than  rent. 

Fie  hath  left  hi $  purfe  in  his  other  hofe. 

A  full  purfe  makes  the  mouth  to  fpeak. 

An  empty  purfe  fills  the  face  with  wrinkles, 

C  It’s 
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IT’s  pofTiblc  for  a  rain  to  kill  a  butcher. 

The  rath  fower  never  borrows  of  the  late. 

A  man  without  reafon  Is  a  beaft  in  feafon. 

Take  heed  of  enemies  reconcil'd,  and  of  meat  twice 


boil’d.  Hifpan, 


A  good  Recorder  lets  all  in  order. 

Remove  an  old  tree  and  it  will  wither  to  death. 
When  all  is  confirm’d.  Repentance  comes  too  late. 
He  may  freely  receive  cotirtefies  that  knows  how  to 
Requite  them. 

God  help  the  rich  the  poor  can  beg. 

Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  fortune. 

When  riches  increale  the  body  decteafeth.  For  moft 
men  grow  old  before  they  grow  rich . 

Riches  are  like  mtick  which  ftink  in  a  heap,  but, 
fpread  abroad,  make  the  earth  fruitful. 

It’s  eafy  to  rob  an  Orchard,  when  none  keeps  it. 
A  rugged  done  grows  fmooth  from  hand  to  hand. 
Better  xo  rule  than  be  ruled  by  the  rbot. 

The  rujiy  faotd  and  empty  purfe  plead  performance 
of  covenants. 


S. 


T’s  a  bad  fetch  will  abide  no  clouting. 

W  hen  it  pleafeth  not  God,  the  Saint  can  do  little: 


Hifp,  lt  d, 

Salmon  and  Sermon  have  their  fealbn  in  Lent.  Gall, 
A  Scepter  is  one  thing,  a  ladle  another.  Alia  res  feep- 
trum ,  alia  ple&rum,  •  • 

You  pay  more  for  your fchooling  than  your  learhihg 
is  worth. 

Who  robs  a  Scholar  robs  twenty  men.  For  Commonly 
he  borrows  a  cloak  of  one , a  fword  of  another  ^  a  pdir 
of  boots  of  a  third ,  a  hat  of  a  fourth ,  &c. 

Who  hath  a  fcold  hath  forrow  to  his  fops. 


Being 
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Being  on  the  Sea  fail,  being  on  the  land  fettle. 
They  complain  wrongfully  on  the  Sea ,  who  twice 
ftsffer  fh  ip  wrack.  .■ 

Every  thing  is  good  in  its  feafon.  I 

:  Would  fo&knbwfesretti  look  them  in  grief  or  plea- 
aai  wj  is!inn  '  AS  - >  ?  - 

c  He  who  fteketh  trouble  never  mifieth  it. 

Amain  mufty?//his  waie  after  the  rates  of  the  market. 
'.Hewho/^mvell  needs  not  be  afraid  to  alkhiswages 
T.  he  gfoat  is  ill  laved  that  Jhames  the  mailer. 

It’s  ;aioolifh  Jheep  that  makes  the  wolf  his  confef- 
for.  ItuL 

Ships  fear  fire  more  than  water. 

"A  great  Jhip  doth  afk  deep  waters. 

*1  he  chamber  of  Jickriefs  is  the  chapel  df  devotion# 
^Silence  doth  leldom  harm. 

Silence  is  the  bell  ornament  of  a  woman. 
bilks  and  Sattins  put  ©ut  the  fire  in  the  kitchen. 

He  that  fings  on  Friday  fhali  weep  on  Sunday. 

,Th zfmging-man  keeps  his  ihop  in  his  throat.  Hi/p. 
Sit  in  your  place  and  none  can  make  you  rife. 
Slander  leaves  a  (core  behind  it.  Cctlui/nniare  forti - 
ter  aliquid  adh<erebit. 

Sloth  tumeth  the  edge  of  wit. 

Better  the  lafl  fmile  than  the  firfl  laughter. 

Afmiling  boy  feldom  proves  a  good  fervant. 
The/mith^nd  bis  penny  are  both  black. 

Whether  you  do  boil  fnew  or  pound  it,  yon  can 
have  but  water  of  it.  . 

Sorrcw  is  good  for  nothing  but  fin. 

W hmforrow  is  afleep  wake  it  not.  - 

Soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chiinnies  in  fummer. 

Who  fows  his  corn  in  the  field  trulls  in  God. 
fie  that  fpeaks  me  fair  and  loves  me  not,  I’ll 
Ipeak  him  fair  and  trufi:  him  not. 

He  that  fpeaks  doth  low ,  he  that  holds  his  peace 
doth  reap.  ltd. 

Speech  is  the  picture  of  the  mind. 

'**  G  2  Spend 
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Spend  and  be  free,  but  make  no  wafte. 

To  a  good  Spender  God  is  the  treafurer. 

The  Jews  fpend at  Eafter,  the  Moors  at  marriages, 
and  the  Chriftiansinfuits  of  law.  Ital. 
Who  more  than  he  is  worth  doth  fpend^  he  makes 
a  rope  his  life  to  end. 

Who  fpends  more  than  he  fhould,  fhatl  not  have  to 
fpend  when  he  would.  7^  /5  ’  w. 

Who  hath  fpice  enough  may  feafon  his  meat  as  he 
pleafeth. 

It’s  a  poor  fport  that  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

The  beft  of  the  fport  is  to  do  the  deed  and  fay  no- 

thing.  V*  "  ^  '  ,.'k.  jr~p 

That  which  will  not  be  fpun ,  let  it  not  come  be¬ 
tween  the  fpindle  and  thediftaff. 

They  Jleal  the  hog  and  give  away  the  feet  in  alms. 

Hifpan \  f 

Steal  the  goofe  and  give  the  giblets  in  alms. 

Step  after  Hep  the  ladder  is  attended.  *  .  -  1 
Who  hath  none  to  Jlill  him  may  weep  out  his  eyes* 
Th tfiilleft  humours  are  always  the  f 

Who  remove  JloneSy  bruife  their  fingers. 

Who  hath  fkirts  of  ftra'iti,  needs  fear  the  fire.  Hifp. 
Stretch  your  legs  according  to  your  coverlet. 

It’s  better  to  be  flung  by  a  nettle  than  prick’d  by  a 
rofe. 

I  fuck'd  not  this  out  of  my  fingers  ends. 

Though  the  Sun  fhines  leave  not  your  cloak  at 
home.  Hifpan: 

In  every  country  the  Sim  rifeth  in  the  morning. 
He  delerves  not  the  fweet  that  will  not  tafte  of  the 

fowre. 

mv?  n\  oj dnbn 

THE  T1 able  robs  more  than  the  thief. 

T alk  much  and  err  much  (faith  the  Spaniard) 
talking  pays  no  toll. 

They 
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They  talk  of  Chriftmas  fo  long  that  it  comes,. 

The  tafte  of  the  kitchen  is  better  than  the  finell. 
To  him  that  hath  loft  hi^  tafe,  fweet  is  fowre. 
Who  hath  along  teeth  hath  ill  tenants. 

Tell  a  tale  to  a  mare,  and  fluefll  let  a  fart.  Gall. 
AJino  fabulam. 

A  thin  meadow  is  foon  mow’d. 

The  thorn  comes  forth  with  his  point  forwards. 

The  thought  hath  good  legs,  and  the  quill  a  good 
tongue.  It  at. 

A  thoufand  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  hay,  is  all  one 
thing  at  Dooms-day. 

There  are  more  threaten'd  than  (truck. 

He  who  dies  of  threats ,  mud  be  rung  to  Church 
by  farts. 

He  that  is  thrown  would  ever  wreftle. 

When  it  thunders ,  the  thief  becomes  honeft. 

The  tide  will  fetch  away  what  the  ebb  brings, 

Ti me  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth. 

Every  one  puts  his  fault  on  the  times. 

Soon  todd  foon  with  God.  A  northern  Proverb ^when 
a  child  hath  teeth  too  foon. 

A  long  tongue  is  a  fign  of  a  fliort  hand. 

Better  that  the  feet  flip  than  the  tongue . 

He  that  ftrikes  with  his  tongue ,  muft  ward  with  his 
head. 

The  tongue's  not  fteel,  yet  it  cuts. 

The  tongue  breaketh  bone,tho’itfelf  have  non e.GV/. 
The  tongue  talks  at  the  head’s  coft. 

Too  much  breaks  the  bag.  Hifp . 

Too  much  fcratching  pains,  too  much  talking 
plagues.  Gall. 

Trade  is  the  mother  of  money. 

When  the  tree  is  fallen,  every  man  goeth  to  it  with 
his  hatchet.  ,  Gall. 

Truth  and  oyl  are  ever  above.  .  Hifpan. 

Truth  hath  a  good  face,  but  bad  clothes. 

:.v,7  Q  3  ‘  ;  No 
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NO  cut  to  unkindnffs. 

Unknown  unkifs’d. 

Unminded  unmon’d. 

Under  water,  famine-,  under  fnow,  bread.  Ital 
Valour  that  parlies  is  near  yielding. 

Valour  can  do  little  without  difcreuon.a*?£fw  ^  v,v  J 
Vis  conftlii  expert  mole  ruilfua .  Et  parvifiunt  for  is 
armanifi  fit  confiiliuin  dcini. 

That’s  not  good  language  that  all  underfiand  not. 
Where  men  are  well  iificd,  they’ll  frequent  there. 

'  »  *  f'  **•  ■  *  •  •  ••  ***•.«.  ^  i  j  V  ^  v- U.  1  IE'  *■ 

w. 

HE  that  waits  on  another  man’s  trencher, makes 
many  a  late  dinner. 

Ir  or  want  of  a  nail  the  Ihoe  is  loll,  for  want  of  a  flioe 
the  horfe  is  loft,forwant  of  a  fiorle  the  rider  is  loft. 
War  is  death’s  feaft. 

Who  preacheth  war  is  the  devil’s  chaplain.^ 

War  makes  theives,  and' peace  hangs  them.  G/?//.  //. 
War,  hunting,  and  lawfare  as  full  of  trouble  as 
pleafure. 

He  that  makes  a  good  war  makes  a  good  peace. 
He  is  wife  enough  that;  can  keep  himfelf  warm. 
Good  watch  prevents  misfortune. J  '  VI  3n‘-y 1 
Hethathatha  head  of  wax  mud  not  walkintheSun, 
Where  it  is  weakeft  there  the  thread  breaketh. 
Wealth's  like  rheum,  it  falls  on  the  weakeft  parts.^ 
The  greateft  wealth  is  contentment  with  a  little. 
The  gown’s  her’s  that  wears  it,  and  the  world’s  his 
'  who  enjoys  it. 

Change  of  weather  is  the  difeourfe  of  fools.  Hifip . 
Expert  not  fair  weather  in  winter  on  ohe  night’s  ice? 
He  that  goeth  out  with  often  lofs,  ' 

At  lafl  comes  heme  by  weeping  crofs. 

Weight  and  meafure  take  away  ftrife.  ; 

He  that  doth  well  wearieth  not  himfelf. 

Cr>"":  •  :  :  *  -  **'  .  •  Well 
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Well  to  work  and  make  a  fire. 

It  doth  care  and  fkill  require. 

Such  a  welcome  l'uch  a  farewel. 

Welcome  death,  quoth  the  “Rat,  when  the  Trap  fell 
down. 

As  welcome  as  flowers  in  May. 

I  wept  when  I  was  born,  and  every  day  (hews  why. 
Whores  afled  not  you  but  your  money. 

Whoring  and  bawdery  dp  often  end  in  beggery. 

A  man’s  belt  fortune  or  his  word  is  a  wife j. 

He  that  lets  his  wife  go  to  every  feaft,  and  his  horie 
drink  at  every  water,  fhall  neither  have  good, 
wife  nor  good  hprfe.  ItaL  or  thus , 

He  that  lets  his  horfe  drink  at  every  lake. 
And  his  wife  go  to  every  wake,  . 

Shall  never  be  without  a  whore  and  a  jade. 
Wife  and  children  are  bills  qf  charges.  , 
Thecunning  wife  makes  her  hufband  her  apron. Bif 
Tne  wife  is  the  key  of  the  haufe.  ...... 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  wants  not  bufinefs* 
Where  the  will  is  ready  the  feet  are  light. 

To  him  that  wills  ways  are  not  wanting. 

With  as  good  a  will  as  ever  I  came  from  fcbool. 
He  that  doth  what  he  ^i//,  oft  doth  not  what  he  ought 
Will  will  have  wilt,  though  will  woe  win. 

Nothing  is  impofiible  to  a  willing  rqln<^v^? 
Willows  are  weak,  yet  they  bind  other  wood.  ItaL 
Pull  down  your  hat  on.  the  wind  fide.  ; 

A  good  Winter  brings  a  good  Summer. 

Wine  \s  the  matter  s,but  the  goodnefs  h  the  drawer’s 
Wine  in  the  bottle  doth  pot  quench  the  third.  ItaL 
Wine  is  a  turn-coat,  firfi  a  friend,  then  an  enemy. 
Wine  that  cods  nothing  is  digeded  eVe  it  be  drunk. 
You  cannot  know  wine  by  the  barrel.  [ft. 

Wine  wears  no  breeches. Gall,  i .z.  Shews  what  a  man 
You  can’t  drive  a  windmill  with  a  pair  oft  bellows. 
You  may  be  a  wife  man  tho’  you  can’t  make awatch 
Wife  men  care  not  for  what  they  cannot  have. 

C  4  *  -  -  ,  •  None 
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None  is  lo  zvifi  but  the  fool  overtakes  hum 
Better  to  have  than  wijh. 

Better  it  be  done  than  wijh  it  had  been  don eE 
It’s  wit  to  pick  a  lock  and  fteal  a  horle,  but  wif- 
dom  to  let  them  alone. 

You  have  a  little  wit,  and  it  doth  you  good Tome- 
times.  *  D 

He  had  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

^hat  is,  to  fatisfy  his  hunger ,  latrantem  Jlomachum. 
Wolves  lofe  their  teeth,  but  not  their  memory. 
Who  hath  a  wolf  for  his  mate,  needs  a  dog  for  his 
man.  ItaL 

Who  keeps  company  with  the  wolf,  will  learn  to 
howl. 

Chi  prattle  a  con  lupi  impara  a  hurlar .  Ital. 
Women ,  priefts  and  poultry  have  never  enough. 

Bonne,  preti  fj?  pplli  non  fin  mai  fatollu  0  ' 
d  o  woo  is  a  pleafure  in  a  young  man, a  fault  in  an  qld 
Green  wood  makes  a  hot  fire. 

Wood  half  burnt  is  eafily  kindled. 

You  were  better  give  the  wool Than  the  fiieep 
Meglio  e  dar  la  lana  che  lapecora.  Ital. 

Many  words  will  not  fill  a  bufiiel. 

Words  and  feathers  are  toft  by  the  wind.  Hifp. 
Good  words  without  deeds  are  ruffes  and  reeds 
One  ill  word  afketh  another. 

They  muft  hunger  in  froft,that  will  not  work  in  heat 
What  is  a  workman  without  his  tools. 

There  needs  a  long  time  to  know  the  zcorlcTs  pulfe. 
This  world  is  nothing  except  it  tend  to  another. 

A  green  wound  is  loon  healed. ' 

Wranglers  never  want  words.’  *  ■ 

Y 

,  •  .  *  ’ "  vr- 

^J^HE  more  thy  years,  the  nearer  thy  grave. 

2 outh  and  white  paper  take  any  imprefijon. 
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Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Oljervations  belonging 
to  Health,  Diet  and  Phyjick. 


AN  Ague  in  the  Spring  is  Phyfick  for  a 
King. 

That  is,  if  itpomes  off  well*  For  an  Ague  is  nothing  elfe  but 
a  ftrong  fermentation  of  the  blood.  Now  as  in  the  fermentation 
ofotherliquorsjthereis  for  the  moftpart  a  feparationmade  of  that 
which  is  heterogeneous  and  unfociable,  whereby  the  liquor  be¬ 
comes  more  pure  and  defecate,  fo  is  ijt  alfo  with  the  blood, 
which  ly  fermentation  (eaiily  excited  at  this  time  by  the  return  , 
of  the  bun)  doth  purge  itfelf,  and  call  ofF  thofe  i mpu re- hetero¬ 
geneous  particles  which  it  had  contra&ed  in  the  Winter  time  : 
And  that  thefe  rqay  be  carried  away,  after  every  particular  fer- 
raentation  or  paroxyfm,  and  not  again  taken  up  by  the  blood, 
it  is  neceffary,  or  at  leak  very  ufeful,  to  fvveat  in  bed  after 
every  fit,  and  an  Ague-fit  is  not  thought  to  go  off  kindly,  un- 
lefs  it  ends  in  a  fweat.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  difeafe 
it  is  convenient  to  purge  the  body,  to  carry  away  thofe  more 
grofs  and  feculent  parts  which  have  been  feparated  by  the  feve- 
ral  fermentations,  and  could  not  fo  eafily  be  avoided  by  fvveat, 
or  that  kill  remain  in  the  blood  though  not  fufficient  to  caufe 
a  paroxyfm  And  that  all  perfons,  elpeciaily  thofe  of  years,  may 
be  leffoned  that  they  negleft  not  to  purge  their  bodies  after  the 
getting  rid  of  agues,  I  lhall  add  a  very  material  and  ufeful  ob¬ 
servation  of  Doctor  Sidenham’s,  Sublato  morbo  (faith  he,  fpealc- 
ing  of  autumnal  Fevers)  atger  fedulo  purgandus  eft  ;  incredibilc 
etitm  didiu  quanta  morborum  <vis  ex  purgationis  defeblu  pod  febresAu~ 
iumnales  fubnaJ'catur.Miror  autem  hoc  a  me dicis  minus  caveri,  minus 
etiam  admoneri .  Shiandocunque  enim  morborum  alter ut rum  ( Febrem ' 
tertianamaut  quart  anam)  paulo  provedlioris  at  at  is  horn  ini  bus  acfiftfti 
*uidi,  atque  purgationem  etiam  omijjdm  ;  certo  prnedicere  point  peri- 
culofum  ahquem  morbum  eoJde?n  poftea  adoriturum,  ds  quo  tampn  illi 
non  dtemfomni aver  ant,  quaft  perfedle  ja?n  fanati. 

Aerucs 


I 


2  b  Vroverhial  Observations 

Agues  come  on  horfeback,  but  go  away  on  foot- 

A  bitin  the  morning  is  better  than  nothing  all 
day.  * 

Or,  than  a  thump  on  the  back  with  a  (tone. 

You  eat  and  eat,  but  you  do  not  drink  to  hi  j  you. 

'  •  r,  ^  ^  '**  j 

That  much  drinking  takes  off  the  edge  of  the.  Appetite  to 
meat*  we  fee  hy  experience  in  great  drinkers,  who  for  the 
moil  part  do  (as  we  fay)  but  pingle  at  their  meat  and  eat  iittle. 
Hippocrates  obferved  of  old,  that  ;  A  good  hear¬ 

ty  draught  takes  away  hunger  after  long  Jailing  fooiier  by  far 
than  eating  would  do.^  The  reafon  whereof  I  conceive  is,  her, 
caufe  that  acid  humour,  which  by  vellicating  the  membranes 
of  the  ilomach  caufes  a  fenfe  of  hunger,  is  by  copious  ingeftion. 
of  drink  very  much  diluted,  and  its  acidity  foon  taken  off. 

An  apple,  an  egg  and  a  nut,  you  may  eat  after  $ 
Slut, 

Toma,  ova  clique  nuces ,  ft  det  tibi  fordida ,  guftes. 

Children  and  chicken  mu  ft  be  always  picking. 

That  is,  they  mull  eat  often,  but  little  at  a  time.  Often,  be- 
caufe  the  body  growing  requires  much  addition  of  food ;  little 
at  a  time,  for  Fear  of  oppreffing  and  extinguifliing  the  natural 
heat.  A  little  oyl  nourishes  the  flame,  bat  a  great  deal  poured 
on  at  once  may  drown  and  quench  it.  A  man  may  carry  that 
by  little  and  little,  which  if  laid  on  his  back  at  once  he  would 
link  under.  Hence  old  men,  who  in  this  refpeft  alfo,  I  mean  by 
reafon  of the  decay  of  their  fpirits  and  natural  heat,  do  again 
become  children,  are  advifed  by  Phyflcians  to  eat  often,  but 
little  at  once. 

Old  young  and  old  long. 

Divieni  toflo  vechip  fe  vuoi  vivere  lungamente  vcccVio.ItaL 
Mature  fiasfenex  /  diu  femx  e{fe  veils.  This  is  alledged  as  a 
Proverb  by  Cicero  in  his  book  de  fenettute.  For  as  the*body  is 
preferved  in  health  by  moderate  labour  or  exercife,  fo  by  vio¬ 
lent  and  immoderate  it  is  impaired  and  worn  out.  And  as  a 
great  excefs  of  any  quality  or  external  violence  doth  fuddenly 
deftroy  the  body,  fo  a  leffer  excefs  doth  weaken  and  partially 
deilroy  it,  by  rendering  it  lefs  lading.  1 

They  wfto  would  be  young  when  they  arc  old 
rnuft  be  old  when  they  are  young. 


When 
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.  When  the  Fern  is  as  high  as  a  fpoon  1  1  .  ' 

You  may  fleep  an  hour  at  noon. 

The,  cuftpm  of  peeping  after  dinner  in  the  fumrner  time  >« 
now  grown  general  in  Italy  and  other  hot  Countries,  fo  that 
from  one  to  three  or  four  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon  you 
Ihall  fcarce  fee  any  one  dirring  about  theftreets  of  their  citiesi 
Sckola  Sakrnitana  condemns  this  practice.  Sit  brevis  etui  nuilus 
tibi Jotnnus  Jtterhdianus  ;  Febrisy  pigrities ,  capitis  dolor  atqw  Catar- 
rhus.  Htsc  tibi  prhvenmnt  ex  jhm.no  mcrldiano.  But  it  may  be 
this  advice  was  intended  for  us  English  (to  whofe  King  this 
book  was  dedicated)  rather  than  the  Italians  or  other  inha- 
bitants  of  hot  Countries,  who  in  the  Summer  would  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  themfelves  waking  after  dinner.  The 
beft  way  for  us  in  colder  climates  is  altogether  to  abdain  from 
/jeep’  ;  but  if  we  mull  needs  deep  (as  the  Italian  Fhyficians 
advife)  either  to  take  a  nod  fitting  in  a  chair,  or  if  we  lie 
down  llrip  off  Our  clothes  as  at  night,  and  go  into  bed,  as  the 
prefent  duke  of  Tufcany  himfelf  pra&ifes  and  advifes  his  ful- 
je&s  to  do,  but  by  no  means  lie  down  upon  a  bed  in  our  clot  lie  t> 

When  the  Fern  is  as  high  as  a  ladle. 

You  may  Deep  as  Jong  as  you  are  able. 

When  Fern  begins  to  IqoIc  red 

Then  milk  is  good  with  brown  bread. 

It  is  obferved  by  good  houfewives,  that  milk  is  thicker  in  die 
Autumn  than  in  the  Summer,  notwithftanding  the  grafs  mult 
be  more  Jbearty,  the  juice  of  it  being  better  conco&ed  by  the 
heat  of  the  Sun  in  Summer  time.  I  conceive  the  reafon  to  be, 
becaufe  the  cattle  drink  water  abundantly  by  reafon  of  their 
heat  in  Summer,  which  doth  much  dilute  their  milk. 

I  9 

Every  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  Phyfician  after 
thirty  years  of  age. 

After  dinner  fit  a, while,  after  (upper  walk  a  mile. 

Voji  epulas  Jlabis  vel pajjiis  milk  meabis.  I  know  no  reafon  for 
the  difference,  unlefs  one  eats  a  greater  dinner  than  flipper. For 
when  theftcmachis  full  it  is  net  good  to  exercife  immediately,  but 
to  fit  Hill  a  while  ;  though  l  do  not  allow  the  reafon  ufually  gi¬ 
ven,  viz.  becaufe  exercife  draws  the  heat  outward  to  the  exte¬ 
rior  parts,  andfo,  leaving  die  flomach  and  bowels  cold, hinders 
concoflion  :  For  I  believe  that  as  well  the  flomach  as  the  ex¬ 
terior  parts  are  hotted:  after  exercife :  And  that  thofe,  who 
exercife  mod,  conoodl  melt  and  require  mod  meat.  So  that 
exercife  immediately  after  meat  is  hurtful  rather,,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  precipitating  coiicoflion,  or  turning  the  meat  out  of 
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the  ftomach  too  fbon.  As  for  the  realbn  they  give  for 
Handing  or  walking  after  meals,  <viz.  becaufe  the  meat  by  that 
means  is  deprefled  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  where  the 
datura!  heat  is  moft  vigorous,  it  is  very  frivolous,  both  becaufe 
the  ftomach  is  a  wide  veffel,  and  fo  the  bottom  of  it  cannot 
be  empty,  but  what  falls  into  it  muft  needs  fall  down  to  the 
bottom  :  And  becaufe  moft  certainly  the  ftomach  conco&sworft 
when  it  is  in  a  pendulous  pofture,  as  it  is  while  we  are  Handing. 
Hence, as  theLord  V erulam  truly  obferves, gaily  Haves  and  fuchas 
exercife  fitting,  though  they  fare  meanly  and  work  hard  yet  are 
commonly  fat  and  flefhly ;  whereupon  alfo  he  commends  thofe 
works  of  exercifes  which  a  man  may  perform  fitting,  as  fawing 

with  a  hand  faw  and  the  like.  Some, turn  this  faying  into  a  droll 
thus,  £  J  ° 

After  dinner  fleep  a  while,  after  fupper  go  to  bed. 

An  old  Phyfician  a  young  Lawyer. 

An  old  Phyfician  becaufe  of  his  experience;  a  young  Law¬ 
yer,  becaufe  he  having  but  little  practice  will  have  leifure 
enough  to  attend  your  bufmefs,  and  defiring  thereby  to  recom¬ 
mend  himfelf  and  get  more,  will  be  very  diligent  in  it.  The 
Italians  fay.  An  old  Phyfician,  a  young  Barber. 

A  good  Surgeon  mull  have  an  Eagle’s  eye,  a 

,  .  Lion’s  heart,  and  a  Lady’s  hand. 

Good  keal  is  half  a  meal. 

Keal,  i.  e .  Pottage  of  any  kind,  though  properly  Keal  be 
pottage  made  of  Colworts,  which  the  Scots  call  Keal,  and  of 
which  ufually  they  make  their  broth. 

rjJ(.  *  *  1  •  .  *ilJ  V>  I 

If  you  would  live  ever,  you  muft  wadi  milk 
from  your  Liver. 

Vl’.n  fur  c’eft  fouhait.  Laid  fur  vin  e’eft  venin.  GalLTh^ 
is  an  idle  old  fawe,  for  which  I  can  fee  no  reafon  but  ratherfor  the 
contrary. 

Butter  is  gold  in  the  morning,  filver  at  noon, 
lead  at  night. 

He  that  would  live  for  ay  muft  eat  Sage  in  May. 

That  Sage  was  by  our  anceftors  efteemed  a  very  wholefome 
herb,  and  much  conducing  to  longevity,  appears  by  that  verfe 

in  Schola  Salernitans. 

Curmoriainr- homo  cui  Salvia  crefcit  in  horto  ? 

After 
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an  egg  as  after  an 

This  is  a  fond  and  ungrounded  old  faying. 

Light  fuppers  make  dean  fheets. 

He  that  goes,  to  bed  thirfiy  rifes  h  ? althy .  Gall. 

He  that  goes  to  bed  thirfly,  £sfr.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  very 
good  obfervation,and  fhould  advife  all  perfons  not  to  go  to  bed 
with  their  ftomachs  full  of  wine,  beer,  or  any  other  liquor.For 
(as  the  ingenious  Do&or  Lower  obferves)  nothing  can  be  more 
-  injurious  to  the  brain  ;  of  which  he  gives  a  molt  rational  and 
true  account,  which  take  in  his  words.  Cumenim propter pro- 
cli-vem  corporis Jiiuni  urina  a  renibus  Jeer  eta  non  ita  facile  &  prompte 
uti  cum  eredi  Jumus  in  veficam  per  uteres  delabatur .  Cumque  vefica. 
cervix  ex  prcclivi  ftu  urines  ponder e  non  adeb  gravetur  ;  atquefpi- 
ritibus  per  fomnum  in  cerebrum  aggregatis  &  quiefeentibus ,  vef  ea¬ 
rner  is  ejus  fenfum  non  itb  per  dpi  at  y  fed  ojfcii  quafi  oblita  ea  copid. 
urina  aiiqudndo  difienditury  ut  tnajori  recipienda  fpatium  vix  detur 
inde  fit  ut  proptur  impeditum  per  renes  C3*  ureter es  urina  decurfum  in 
totum  corpus  regurgitetj  &  nifi  diarrhoea  proximo  mane  Juccedat , 
aut  no  Bur no  Judore  evacuetur,  in  cerebrum  deponi  debet.  T  raft  de 
Corde.C  2. p.141.  phez  couche  avec  la  foif  fe  leve  avec  la Jante. 

One  hour's  Jleep  before  midnight's  worth  two  hours 
.after.  ’ *ffu[  !  ■  uV* 

For  the  Sun  being  the  life  of  this  Sublunary  world,  whofe 
heat  caufes  and  continues  the  motion  of  all  terreilrial  animals, 
when  he  is  fartheft  off,  that  is  about  midnight,  the  fpirits  of 
themfelves  are  aptefi  to  reft  and  compofe,  fo  that  the  middle 
of  the  night  mull  needs  be  the  molt  proper  time  to  deep  in, 
efpecially if  we  confider  the  great  expence  of  fpirits  in  the 
day  time,  partly  by  the  heat  of  the  Afternoon,  and  partly  by 
labour  and  the  confiant  exercife  of  all  the  fenfes  :  YVherefore 
then  to  wake  is  to  put  the  fpirits  in  motion,  when  there  are 
feweR  of  them,  and  they  naturally  mod  fluggilh  and  unfit  for  it. 

Who  gees  to  bed  fupperlefs ,  all  night  tumbles  and 
tofjes.  • 

This  is  an  Italian  Proverb ,  Chi  va  a  letto  fenza  cerjaTuto  nbtte 
Rdiovenat  That  is,  if  a  man  goes  to  bed  hungry,  other  wife,  He 

that 


After  cheefe  comes  nothing. 
An  egg  and  to  bed. 

You  mull  drink  as  much  after 

wdQxfi  .zuolm’n\  zi  n 
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that  eats  a  plentiful  dinner  may  well  afford  to  go  to  bed  fuper- 
lefs,  unlefs  he  hath  ufed  fome  ltrong  bodily  labour  or  exercife. 
Certainly  it  is  not  good  to  go  to  one’s  refttil!  theftomach  bewell 
emptied,  that  is,  if  we  eat  fappers,  till  two  boars  n't  leaft  after 
*  fupper.  For  (as  the  old  Phylicians  tell  us)  though  the  fecoind 
and  third  concoctions  be  belt  performed  in  deep ;  yet  the  firft 
is  rather  dillurbed  and  perverted.  If  it  be  objected,  that  la¬ 
bouring  people  do  not  obferve  fuch  rule,  but  do  both  go  to  bed 
prefently  after  fupper,  and  to  work  after  dinner,  yet  who  more 
healthful  than  they ;  I  anfwer  that  the  cafe  is  different,  for 
though  by  fuch  practice  they  do  turn  their  meat  out  of  their 
ftomachs  before  full  and  perfect  concoCtfon,  and  fo  multiply 
crude  humours,  yet  they  work  and  fweat  them  out  again, 
which  ft  a  dents  and  fedentary  perfons  do  not.  Indeed  feme 
men  who  have  a  fpeedy  eonto&ion  and  hot  brains  muft,  to  pro¬ 
cure  fleep,  eat  fomething  at  night  which  may  fend  up  gentle 
vapours  into  the  head,  and  compofe  the  fpirits,  Chi  ben  Cena 
ben  dorme.  Ital. 

Often  and  little  eating  makes  a  nian  fat * 

Filh  mull  fwim  thrice. 

#  Once  in  the  water,  a  fecond  time  m  the  fanes,  and  a  third 
time  in  wine  in  the  ftomach.  Poiffon,  gorret  &  cochin  Vie  en 
l’ean,  &  rjort  en  vin.  Gall.  Fifh  and  young  fwine  live  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  die  in  wine. 

Drink  wine  and  have  the  goufc*  and  drink  no 
wine  and  have  the  gout  too. 

With  this.fayingdhtemperateperfons  that have  orfearthe  gout, 
encourage  themfelves  to  proceed  in  drinking  wine  notvvith- 
ftanding.  -  •  SODSiCf  3?  SOnTT" 

O  •  r  ■-'if-' 

'  .  H  i  •  .  ,  ,  ,  *1* 

Young  mens  knocks  old  men  feel. 

§ju<e  peccamus  Juvcnes  ea  tuimiis  fines. 

I  *.  s i- 

Go  to  bed  with  the  lamb*  and  rife  with  the  lark. 

Early  to  go  to  bed  and  early  to  rife,  makes  a 
man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wife* 

>Vafh  your  hands  often,  your  feet  fejdom,  and 
your  head  never.  ,v  nt  n  -  t 

Eat  at  pleafure,  drink  by  meafure. 

'  This  is  a  French,  Prtwerh.  Pain  t  ant  qu’il  dure,  vina  mefure, 
and  they  themfelves  obferve  it.For  no  people  eat  more  bread,nor 
indeed  have  better  to  eat  :And  for  wine  the  moll  of  them  drinkit 
'well- diluted-,  and  never  to  any  excfcfs  that  I  could  obferve.  The 
-  '  .  Italians 


r  r 

belonging  fa  Healthy  See .  gz 

Italians  ha^vethhfaying  likewife,  Pan  mentre  dura  ma  vin  a  mi- 

10  mot!  >  srt/.nil  amo)  i>  'so  di&d  s  • 


Chtefe  it  is  a  peevifli  elf, 

It  digefts  all  things  butkfelf. 

This  is  a  tranflattdh  of  thiit  oM  rhyming;  Latin  verte^  Ca~ 

feus  cji'iteqic&nt  quia  dxgeritomnia  j'equdfn. 


The  heft  Phyficians  are,  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet, 
and  Dr.  Merryman. 

Hjo ■  l  <  •  ■ *  *  Nt  (  v  >;  •  ■  •  ’  {  < *•  * ’  ** ‘ ; '  ^ * ••  - 

This  i$  nothing  but  thatDiftich  of  SckalaSakrnitanaJiLngW  (Is ed . 

-$i.  tibi  defiriant  mediti*  media  tibifiaiit 

Htec  tria  mens  leeta,  requies ,  mo  derat  a  dhetu,  .  .  - 


Drink  in  the  morning  flaring, 

Then  the  day  be  fparing. 

Eat  a  bit  'before  you  drink. 

Feed  fparingly  and  defy  the  Phyfidan. 

Better  be  meals  many  than  one  too  merry. 

You  fhoutd  never  touch  yOur  eye  but  withyoifr 
;  elbow.  : 

Non  patitur  ludmi  fama^  fidesy  o  cuius , 


To'tbefe  Ijhalladd  a  fewFrencb  and  Italian  Proverbs, 


TEnez  ebaud  le  piedlk  la  tefte,  Au  derneurant 
vivez  en  behe.  Which  Mr .Cotgrave  englilhes 
thus,  The  head  and  feet  kept  warm,  the  reft  will 
take  no  harm. 


.  Jeun  chair  &  veil  poiffon.  i.  e.  Young  flefti  and 
old  fifh  are  beft. 

Qui  vin  ne  hoitapres  falade,  eft  en  danger  eftre 
malade.  i.  e.  He  -that  drinks  not  wine  after 
falade  is  in  danger  of  being  ftek. 

Di  giorni  quanto  voi,  di  notte  quanto  pcS.  i.  e . 
Cover  y our  head  by  day  as  much  as  you  willy  by 
flight  much  as  you  can . 

II  pefte  gauafta  Pacqua,  la  came  la  conch,  i.  s* 
Fijh  fpoils  water7  but  fojh  mends  it * 


Pome, 
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Fome,  pere  &  noce  Guaftano  la  voce. 

Apples ,  pears  and  nuts  fpoil  the  voice. 

Febre  quartana  Ammazza  i  vecchii,  &  i  giovani 
rifana. 

A  Quartan  Ague  kills  old  men  and  heals  young. 

Pefce,  oglio,  &  amico  vecehio. 

Old  jifh ,  old  oil,  and  an  old  friend  are  the  heft. 

Vitello,  pullaftro  &  pefce  crudo  ingrafiano  i  ci- 
miterii.  i.  e.  Raw  pulleyn ,  veal  and  fifh  make  the 
church-yards  fat. 

Vino  di  mezo,  ogiio  di  fopra,  &  miele  di  fotto.  t 

Of  wine  the  middle ,  of  oil  the  top ,  and  of  honey  the 
bottom  is  beft. 

_  -t  V  v  ■ 

Macrob  Saturn,  lib.  7.  c.  12.  Quaro  igitur,  Cur  oleum  quod  in 
fummo  eft,  vinum  quod  in  medio,  mel  quod  in  ft undo  optimum  ejfe  ere - 
dantur.  Nec  cunttatus  Difarius  ait ,  Mel  quod  optimum  eft  reliquo 
ponderojius  eft.  In  *vafe  egitur  jnellis  pars  qua  in  imo  eft  reliquis 
praftat  ponder e,  13  ideo  fupernatante pretioftor  eft .  Contra  in  <vafe 
<vini  pars  inferior  admixtione  fads  non  modo  turbulent  a,  fed  &  fa- 
pore  deterior  eft,  pars  « verb  fumma  aeris  r vidnia  corrumpitur,  &c. 

Aria  di  fineftra  colpo  di  baleftra.  i.  e.  The  air  of 
a  window  is  as  the  fir  oke  of  a  cr  off-bow. 

Afciuto  il  piede  calda  la  tefta,  e  dal  refto  vive 
da  beftia.  i.  e.  Keep  your  feet  dry  and  your  head 
hot ,  and  for  the  reft  live  like  a  be  aft. 

Pifcia  chiaro  &  incaca  al  medico,  i.  e.  Pifs  clear 
and  defy  the  Phyfician.  . 
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Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Obfervations 
concerning  Husbandry ,  Weather ,  and 
the  Seafons  of  the  Tear. 

JANIVEER  freeze  the  pot  by  the  fire. 

If  the  grafs  grow  in  Janiveer, 

It  grows  the  worfe  for’t  all  the  year. 

There’s  no  general  rule  without  fome  exception  ;  for  in  the 
year  1667, the  winter  was  fo  mild,  that  the  paftures  were  very 
green  in  January,  yet  was  there  fearce  ever  known  a  plentifuller 
crop  of  hay  than  the  fummer  following. 

When  Candlemas-day  is  come  and  gone 
The  fnow  lies  on  a  hot  flone. 

February  fill  dike,  Beit  black  or  be  it  white  i 
But  if  it  be  white,  It's  the  better  to  like. 

Pluye  de  Februier  vaut  es  gaux  de  fumier.  Gall.  Snow  brings 
a  double  advantage  :  It  not  only  preferves  the  corn  from  the  bit¬ 
terness  ofthe  froft  and  cold,but  enriches  the  ground  by  reafon  of 
the  nitrous  fait  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain.  I  have  obferved 
the  Alps  and  other  high  mountains  covered  all  the  winter  with 
fnow,foon  after  it  is  melted  to  become  like  agarden,fofullof  lux¬ 
uriant  plants  and  variety  of  flowers.lt  is  worth  the  noting,  that 
mountainous  plants  are  for  the  mod  part  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  fame  genus  which  grow  in  lower  grounds  ;  and  that  thefe 
fnowy  mountains  afford  greater  variety  o i fpecies  than  plain 
countries. 

Februeer  c’oth  cut  and  fhear. 

All  the  months  in  the  year  ciirfe  a  fair  Februeer  $ 
or  thus,  1 

3* 
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The  Welchman  had  rather  fee  his  dam  oil  the 
beer,  than  to  fee  a  fair  Februeer, 

March  in  Janiveer,Janiveer  in  March  I  fear. 

March  hack  ham,  comes  in  like  a  lion,  goes  out 
like  a  lamb. 

A  bufhel  of  March  dufi:  is  worth  aKing’s  ranfom. 

March  grafs  never  did  good. 

March  wind  and  May  lun,  makes  clothes  white 
and  maid's  dun. 

March  many  weathers. 

April  fhowers  bring  forth  May  flowers. 

When  April  blows  his  horn,  It's  good  both  for 
hay  and  corn. 

That  is,  when  it  thunders  in  April  ;  for  thunder  is  ufu ally 
accompained  with  rain. 

►  '  *■»  <* ' ^  ci  r > "? 

April  borrows  three  days  of  March  and  they  are 

ill.  : 

An  April  flopd  carries  away  the  frog  and  her 

blood.  d  pi  'iqM'&P 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy  makes  a  full  barn  and 
a  findy.  . 

The  merry  month  of  May. 

May,comedhe  early  or  come  (he  late, (he’ll  make 
the  cow  to  quake. 

May  feldom  paffes  without  a  brunt  ©f  cold  weather.  Some  will 
have  it  thus,  {he’ll  bring  the  Ccw*quak$,  i.  e.  Gramen 
which  is  true,  but  I  luppofe  not  the  intent  of  the  Proverb. 

A  May  flood  never  did  good. 

Look  at  your  corn  in  May,  and  you’ll  come 
weeping  away  :  Look  at  the  fame  in  June, and  you’ll 
come  home  in  another  tune. 

Sheer  your  Sheep  in  May,  and  (heer  them  all 
away. 

A  fwarm  of  Bees  in  May,  is  worth  a  load  of  hay. 

But  a  fwarm  in  July,  is  not  worth  a  fly. 

When 


concerning  Hujhdndry ,  &c.  3 £ 

*When  the  wind’s  in  the  Eaft*  . It’s  neither  o-0od  for 
man  nor  beaft. 

Th-e  E afir- wind  with  us  is  commonly  very  iharp,  became  it 
conies  off  the  Comment.  Midland  Countries  of  the  fame  lati¬ 
tude  are  generally  colder  than  maritime,  and  Continents  than 
Ilia nds  :  and  it  is1  obferved  in  England  that  near  the  fea  lide,as 
in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  &c.  the  fnow  feldom  lie's  three  days; 

When  the  wind’s  in  the  South,  It’s  in  the  rain’s 
mouth. 

_ This  is  an  obfervation  that  holds  true  all  over  Europe and 
I  believe  ma:great  part  of  Afia  too.  For  Italy  and  Greece  the 
ancient  Latin  and  Creel  Poets  witnefs  ;  as  Ovid,  Madidis  notm 
evolat  alls,  and  fpeaking  of  the  South,  Met  amor p.  i.  he  faith, 
Contrana  tellus  nubibus  ajfiduis-phivioqve  madefcit  ab  Aufiro.  Hbr 
mer  calls  the  North  wind  Pliny  faith,  In  totiim  venti 

omnes-k  fi apt  entr i  one  Jicci  ores  quam  a  meridie.  lib.  2.  cap~  47.  For 
[fudrfam  Afia  the  Scripture  gi^es  teftimony  ;  Prov.  xxv.  2?. 
The  North- wind  drrves  away  rain.  Wherefore  by  the  rule  of 
contraries,  the  South-wind,  mud  bring  it.  The  reafon  of  this 
v/ith  the  ingenious  Phiiofopher  Des  Cartes  I  conceive  to  be,be- 
caufethofe  countries  which  lie  under  and  near  to  the  courfe  oTthe 
Sun,  being  diffidently  heated  by  his  almoft  perpendicular 
beams,  fend  up  a  multitude  of  vapours  into  the  air,  which  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  condant  agitation  by  the  fame  heat  that  raifed 
them,  require  a  great  fpaee  to  perform  their  motions  in,  and 
new  fhll  afcending  they  mud  needs  be  call  offpart  to  the  South 
and  part  to  the  North  of  the  Sun’s  courfe;  fa  that  were  there 
no  winds  the  parts  of  the  earth  towards  the  North  and  South 
poles  would  be  mod  full  of  clouds  and  vapours.  Now  the 
North.- wind  -blowing  keeps  back  thofe  va.pours,  and  caofes 
clear  weather  in  thefe  Northen  parts:  but  the  South-wind 
brings  dore  of  them  along  with  it,  which  by  the  cold  of  the 
air  are  here  condenfed  into  clouds*  and  fall  down  in  rain. 
Which  account  is  confirmed  by  what  Pliny  reports  of  Africa, 
loc.  cit.  Per  mutant  &  duo  naturum  cutn  Jitu  :  Aufier  Africa;  fie- 
renut,  Aquiio  nubilus.  The  reafon  is,  becau £e  Africa  being  un¬ 
der  or  near  the  courfe  of  the  Sun,  the  South- wind  carries  away 
the  vapours_  there*  afcending  ;  but  the  North-wind  detains 
them,  and  10  partly  by  compreffing,  partly  by  cooling  them 
caufes  them  to  cohdenfe  and  defcend  in  fhowers. 

When  the  wind’s  in  the  South, 

It  blows  the  bait  into  the  fifties  mouth. 

•No  weather  is  ill,  if  the  wind  be  ftill, 

A  hot  May  makes  a  fat  Church-yard, 

D  2 
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A  green  winter  makes  a  fat  Church-yard. 

This  Proverb  was  fufficiently  confuted  Anno  1667,  in  which 
the  winter  was  very  mild  ;  and  yet  no  mortality  or  Epidemic 
cal  difeafe  enfued  the  Summer  or  Autumn  following.  We 
have  entertained  an  opinion,  that  frofty  weather  is  the  moll 
healthful,  and  the  hard-eft  winters  the  belt.  But  1  can  fee  no 
reafon  for  it,  for  in  the  hotteil  countries  of  the  world,  as  Bra- 
til,  &c.  Men  are  longeft  lived  were  they  know  not  what 
frott  or  fnow  means,  the  ordinary  age  of  man  being  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  years :  and  here  in  England  we  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  laft  great  plague  fucceeded  one  of  the  fliarpeft 
froity  winters  that  hath  lately  happened. 

Winter  never  rots  in  the  iky. 

Ne  caldo ,  ne  gelo  refta  mai  in  cield.  Ital. 

Neither  heat  nor  cold  abides  always  in  the  iky. 
It’s  pity  fair  weather  fhould  do  any  harm. 

Hail  brings  froft  in  the  tail. 

A  fnow  year,  a  rich  year. 

Anno  di  ne-ve  anno  di  bene.  Ital. 

A  winter’s  thunder’s  a  fummer’s  wonder. 

Quand  il  tonne  en  Mars  tn  peut  dire  helas.  Galt. 

brought  neve-r  bred  dearth  in  England . . 

"W hofo  hath  but  a  mouth,  ihall  ne’er  in  England 
iuffer  droughth.  v.  in  Sentent. 

"When  the  fand  doth  feed  the  clay  (which  is  in  a 
'vset  fumtner)  England  wo  and  well-a-day : 

But  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  fand  {which  is  in 
a  dry  fitmmer)  Then  it  is  well  with  England . 

Becaufe  there  1$  more  clay  than  fandy  ground  in  England. 

The  worfe  for  the  rider*  the  better  for  the  bider. 

Bon  pais  mauvais  chemin*  Gall.  Rich  land,  bad  way. 

When  the  Cuckow  comes  to  the  bare  thorn. 

Sell  your  cow  and  buy  you  corn: 

But  when  ihe  comes  to  the  full  bit. 

Sell  your  corn  and  buy  you  iheep. 


If 


concerning  llujbatidry ,  &c. 

If  the  cock  moult  before  the  hen. 

We  fhall  have  weather  thick  and  thin  : 

But  if  the  hen  moult  before  the  cock, 

We  fhall  have  weather  hard  as  a  block. 

Thefe  prognofticks  of  weather  and  future  plenty,  &c.  I  look 
upon  as  altogether  uncertain ;  and  were  they  narrowly  ob¬ 
served  would,  I  believe,  as  often  mifs  as  hit. 

In  the  old  of  the  moon?  a  cloudy  morning  bodes  a 
fair  afternoon. 

As  the  days  lengthen,  fo  the  cold  ftrengthens. 

Crefce  di  crefce'l  freddo  dice  il  pefcador.  Ital. 

The  reafon  is,  for  that  the  earth  having  been  well  heated  by 
the  Sun’s  long  lying  upon  it;  in  Summer  time,  is  not  fuddertly 
cooled  again  by  the  recefs  of  the  Sun,  but  retains  part  of  its 
warmth  ’till  after  the  Winter  Solftice  :  which  warmth,  not- 
withftanding  the  return  and  accefs  of  the  Sun,  muft  needs 
ftiil  lanquifh  and  decay,  and  fo  notwithftanding  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  days  the  weather  grows  colder,  ’till  the  external 
heatcaufedby  the  Sun  is  greater  than  the  remaining  internal 
heat  of  the  earth,  for  as  long  as  the  external  is  lefler  than  the 
internal  (that  is,  fo  long  as  the  Sun  hath  not  force  enough  to 
produce  as  great  a  heat  in  the  earth  as  was  remaining  from 
the  laft  Summer)  folong  the  internal  jnuft  needs  decreafe.The 
like  reafon  there  is  why  the  hotteft  time  of  the  day  is  not 
juft  at  noon,  but  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  hotteft  time  of  the  year  not  juft  at  the  Surpmer  Solftice?  but 
about  a  month  after,  becaufe  ’till  then  the  external  heat  of 
the  Sun  is  greater  than  the  heat  produced  ip  the  earth.  So 
if  you  put  a  piece  of  iron  into  a  very  hot  fire  it  will  not 
hidden  fy  be  heated  fo  hot  as  the  fire  can  make  it ;  and  though 
you  abate  your  fire,  before  it  be  thoroughly  heated,  yet  will 
it  grow  hotter  and  hotter,  ’till  it  comes  to  that  degree  of  heat 
which  the  fire  it  is  in  can  give  it. 

If  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  eve,  it  will  rain  and 
leave  :  But  if  there  be  a  rainbow  in  the  morrow, 
it  will  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 

An  evening  red  and  a  morning  gray,  Is  a  fign  of  a 
fair  day. 

Le  rouge  foir  &  blanc  matinFont  rejouir  le  pelerin.G^//.  Sera 
rofta&  negro  matino  Allegra  il  pdlegrino.  Ital.  A  red  evening 
and  a  white  morning  rejoice  the  pilgrim. 

I)  3  When 
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hen  the  clouds  are  upon  the  hills,  they’ll  come 
^  down  by  the  mills. 

David  and  Chad  Tow  peafe  good  or  bad. 

That  is,  about  the  beginning  of  March. 

This  rule  in  gardening  never  forget* 

To  low  dry,  and  let  wet. 

When  the, floe- tree’s  as  white  as  a  flieet. 

Sow  your  barley  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet. 

Sow  beans  in  the  mud,  and  they’ll  grow  like  wood. 
Till  St.  James  his  day  be  come  and  gone. 

You  may  have  hops  or  you  may  have  none. 
The  pidgeon  never  knoweth  wo, 

But  when  fhe  doth  a  benting  go. 

If  the  Patridge  had  the  woodcock’s  thigh, 

^  I^  would  be  the  bell:  bird  that  ever  did  fly. 

Yule  is  good  on  yule  even. 

.  That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  every  thing  in  his  feafon,  Yule 

is  Qhrifimas.  .  '  •  ,  Vf 

Tripe’s  good  meat  if  it  be  well  wip’d. 

A  Michaelmas  rot  comes  ne’er  in  the  pot. 

A  nag  v/ith  a  weamb  and  a  mare  with  nean,  i.  e. 
none. 

Behind  before,  before  behind,  a  horje  is  in  danger 
to  he  prick'd.  ,  /  '/  '  "  / 

You  mull  look  for  grafs  on  the  top  of  the  oak  tree. 

Eecaufe  the  grafs  feldom  fprings  well  before  the  oak  begins 
to  put  forth,  as  might  have  been  obferved  the  laft  year. 

St.  Matthie  fends  fap  into  the  tree. 

A  famine  in  England  begins  at  the  horle-manorer. 

w  o 

Tn  oppolkion  to  the  rack  :  for  in  dry  years  when  hay  is 
dear,  commonly  corn  is  cheap  ;  but  when  oats  {or  indeed 
any  one  grain)  is  dear,  the  reft  are  feldom  cheap. 

Winter’s  thunder  and  Summer’s  flood, 

Never  boded  Englilhman  good. 

'•  ’  Butter’s 
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Butter’s  once  a  year  in  the  cow’s  horn. 

They  mean  when  the  cow  gives  no  milk.  And  butter  Is 
faid  to  be  mad  twice  a  year  j  once  in  Summer  time  in  very 
hot  weather,  when  it  is  too  thin  and  fluid  :  ahd  once  in  win¬ 
ter  in  very  cold  weather,  when  it  is  too  hard  and  difficult  tQ 
fpread. 

X  ,  1  t  9  kJ  . 

B'arley-ftraw’sgoodfodderwhen  the  cowgiveswater. 
On  Valentine’s  day  will  a  good  goofe  lay. 

If  die  be  a  good  goofe  her  dame  well  to  pay. 

She  will  lay  two  eggs  before  Valentine’s  day. 
Before  St.  Chad  every  goofe  lays  both  good  and  bad. 
It  rains  by  planets, 

This  the  Country  people  ufe  when  it  rains  in  one  place  and 
not  in  another  :  meaning  that  the  lhowers  are  governed  by 
the  Planets,which  being  erratick  in  their  own  motions,  ciufe 
fuch  uncertain  wandering  of  clouds  and  falls  of  rain. Or  it  rains 
by  Planets,  that  is,  the  falls  of  fliowers  are  as  uncertain  as  th« 
motions  of  the  Planets  are  imagined  to  be. 

If  Candlemas-day  be  fair  ahd  bright, 

Winter  will  have  another  flight : 

If  on  Candlemas-day  jt  be  fhower  and  rain. 
Winter  is  gone  and  will  not  come  again. 

This  is  a  tranllatidn  or  metraphrafe  of  that  old  Latin  Diflich ; 

Si  Sol  fplendefcat  Maria  purificante , 

Major  erit  glades  pojl  fejlum  quam  fait  ante. 

Now  though  I  think  all  cbfervations  about  particular  days 
fuperftitious  and  frivolous,  yet  becaufe  probably  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  fair  for  fome  days  about  this  time  of  the  year,  it  may 
betoken  froft,  I  have  put  this  down  as  it  was  delivered  me. 

•  .  * 

itar/7#^bright,thelongeftdayand  the  fhorteft  night. 
Lucy  light,  the  fhorteft  day  and  the  longeft  night. 
St.  Bartholomew  brings  the  cold  dew. 

St.  Matthy  all  the  year  goes  by. 

Becaufe  in  Leap-year  the  fupernumerarydayis  then  intercalated* 

St.  Mat  thee  Ihut  np  the  Bee. 

D  4 


St 
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St.  V aleniine^  fet  thy  hopper  by  mine. 

St.  Matthoy  take  thy  hopper  and  fow. 

St.  Benedick ,  fow  thy  peale  or  keep  them  in  thy  rick. 
Red  herring  ne’er  fpake  word  but  een, 

Broil  my  back  but  not  my  weamb. 

Said  the  Chevin  to  the  Trout, 

My  head’s  worth  all  thy  bouk. 

Meddlers  are  never  good  till  they  be  rotten.  . 

On  Candlemas-day  you  mult  have  half  yourflraw 
and  half  your  hay.  -  f  ; 

At  twelfth-day  the  days  are  lengthened  a  Cock’s- 
ftride.  The  Italians  fay  at  Chriftmas .  ■ 

A  cherry  year,  a  merry  year  :  ' 

A  plum  year,  a  dumb  year. 

»  ■  f  ' 

This  is  a  puerile  and  fenfelefs  rhyme  without  reaion,  as 
far  as  I  can  fee.  .  ( 

Set  trees  at  Alhallontide  and  command  them  to 
profper  :  Set  them  after  Candlemas  and  entreat 
them  to  grow.  ’  V  -  :  < 

This  Dr.  J.  Beal  alledgeth  as  an  old  Englifh  and  Welch  Pro¬ 
verb,  concerning  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  Gak  and  Hawthorn 
quicks  ;  tho*  he  is  of  Mr,  Reed's  opinion,  that,  it’s  bell  to 
remove  fruit-trees  iti  the  fpring,  rather  than  the  Winter.  Phi- 
lofoph.  Tranfaft.  N.  71.  .  , 

If  you  would  fruit  have. 

You  mu  ft  bring  the  leaf  to  the  grave, 

:  *  ’ .  '  r •  .  v'  '  •• 

That is, ,  you  muft  tranfplant  .your  trees  juft  about  the  fall 
of.  the  leaf,  neither  fooner  nor  much  later:  not  fooner,  be¬ 
came  of  the  motion  of  the  fap  ;  not  later,  that  they  may 

nave  time  to  take  root  before  the  deep  frofts. 


To 
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To  thefe  I  Jhail  adjoin  a  few  Italian. 

*2011  viu  in  Cora 

PRimo  porco,  ultimo  cane.  i.  e.  5T#c  firfipigy  but 
the  laft  whelp  of  the  litter  is  the  heft * 

Cavallo  6c  ca valla  cavalcalo  in  fu  la  fpalla,  Afino 
&  mulo  cavalcalo  in  fu’l  culo.  i.  e.  Ride  a  horfe 
and  a  mare  on  the  fhoulders ,  an  afs  and  a  mule  on  the 
buttocks. 

A  buon’  hora  in  pefcaria  &  tardi  in  beccaria. 

Go  early  to  the  fifh -market ,  &  late  to  the  butchery . 
Al  ami£o  cura  li  il  fico,  A1  inimico  il  Perfico. 

Pill  a  fig  for  your  friend,  and  &  peach  for  your  enemy  ? 


* 

1. 
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Proverbs  and  Proverbial  0 bfervations 
referring  to  Love,  Wedlock ,  dnd 

Women . 

LOVE  me  little  and  love  me  long. 

Hot  love  is  foon  cold. 

Love  of  lads  and  fire  of  chats  is  foon  in  and  foon 
out.  DarbUh. 

Chats,  i,  e.  chips. 

Lads  love’s  a  bulk  of  broom,  Hot  a  while  and 
foon  done.  Chejh. 

Love  will  creep  where  it  cannot  go. 

Chi  ha  amor  nel  petto  ha  le  fprone  ne  i  fianchi. 

Ital. 

He  that  hath  love  in  his  hr e aft  hath  fpurs  in  his  fides . 
Love  and  Lordfhip  like  no  fellowlhip. 

Amor  &  feignoria  non  vogliono  compagnia.  Ital.  Amour  & 
feigneurie  ne  fe  tindrent  jamais  corttpagnie.  Gall.  The  mean - 
*nZ  °f  our  Englifh  Proverb  is.  Love  is  and  Princes  cannot  endure 
rivals  or  partners.  Omnijyue  potejlas  Impatiens  conjortis  erit. 
The  Italian  and  French ,  though  the  fame  in  words,  have  I  think 
a  different  fenfe,  viz.  Non  bene  convenient  nec  inuna  fede  moran~ 
tur  Majejlas  &  amor. 

▼ 

Love  is  blind. 

Lovers  live  by  love,  as  Larks  by  leeks. 

This  is  I  conceive  in  derifion  of  fuch  expreffions  as  living 
by  love.  Larks  and  leeks  beginning  with  the  fame  letter 
helped  it  up  to  be  a  Proverb. 

Follow 


L 
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Follow  love  and  it  will  dee. 

Flee  love  and  it  will  follow  thee. 

This  was  wont  to  be  faid  of  glory,  Sejuentem fugit>  fugientetn 
fequitur.  ,  Juft  like  a  fhadoyv. 

t  ■/.  .  •  r  ■  ‘  ..**>'*  y  V  ■  V - 

■ , ■  •.  f  :  *.  f  V*  vj  jf',%  'itJ.  &  f  .  W  y%  vtSf”  C*  ‘V  ''  *  '  •  ..  'i'  y'-  >  '  _  > 

Love  and  peafe-pottage  will  make  their  way. 

*  >  * 

Becaufe  one  breaks  the  belly,  the  other  the  heart. 

The  love  of  a  woman  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Are  fweet  for  a  feafon,  but  laft  for  a  time. 
Love  comes  in  at  the  windows,  and  goes  out  at  the 
doors.  •  1 

Love  and  a  cough  cannot  be  lid . 

t  •  *  •  .  •  i  ■  •  f  ;  ^ * 

Amor  tujjifyue  non  celantur.  The  French  and  Italians  add  to 
thefe  two  the  itch.  L’arriour,  la  totiiTe  Sc  la  galle  ne  fe  pea- 
vent  celer.  Gall,  Amor  la  rbgna  Sc  la  touiTe  non  fi  poiirpi 
nafcondere.  Ital,  Others  add  flink. 

I  X  ; 

Ay  be  as  merry  as  be  can. 

For  love  ne’er  delights  in  a  fqrrowful  man. 

Fair  chieve  all  where  love  trucks. 

Whom  we  love  belt,  to  them  we  can  fay  lead:. 

He  that  loves  glafs  without  G. 

Take  away  L,  and  that  is  he. 

Old  pottage  is  fooner  heated,  than  new  made. 

Old  lovers  fallen  out  are  fooner  reconciled  than  newlove’s  begun. 
Nay  the  Comedian  faith,  A?7iantium  ir<z  amoris  redintegraiio  ejl . 

Wedlock  is  a  padlock. 

Age  and  wedlock  bring  a  man  to  his  night-cap. 
Wedding  andill  wintering, tame  both  man  and  bead: 
Marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  Nozze  &  magijlra- 
to  dal  cielo  e  dejiina.  Ital. 

Marry  in  hade  and  repent  at  leifure. 

It’s  good  to  marry  late  or  never. 

Marry  your#Sons  when  you  will,  your  Daughters 
when  you  can. 

Marry  your  Daughters  betimes*  left  they  marry 
themfelves.  Fve 
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I’ve  cur’d  her  from  laying  i’th’hedge,  quoth  the 
good  man  when  he  had  wed  his  daughter. 
Motions  are  not  marriage jg  hr 
More  longs  to  marriage, than  four  bare  legs  in  abed. 
Xike  blood,  like  good,  and  like  age,  make  the  hap- 
pieft  marriage. 

JEquahm  uxorem  quare.  r»v  xar*  o-ocvro*  tXct,  Unequal  mar¬ 
riages  feldom  prove  happy.  Si  quant  voles  apie^nubere  nube 
part.  Ovid.  Intolrrabihus  nihilejl  quam  fcemina  dives.  Juvenal. 

»  »  i  •  '  •  *  t*  t  y-  wp-/  t  -y  '  A  -  » 

Many  an  one  for  land  takes  a  fool  by  the  hand. 

i.  e.  marries  her  or  him.  . 

He  that’s  needy  when  he  is  married,  ihall  be  rich 
when  he  is  buried. 

Who  weds  e’re  he  be  wife,  ihall  die  e’re  he  thrive* 
It’s  hard  to  wive  and  thrive  both  in  a  year. 

Better  be  half  hang’d  than  ill  wed. 

He  that  would  an  old  wife  wed,  muft  eat  an  apple 
before  he  goes  to  bed^  <*3  v  \ 

Which  by  reafon  of  it’s  flatulency  is  apt  to  excite  Juft. 

Sweet-heart  and  Honey-bird  keeps  no  houfe. 
Marriage  is  honourable, but  houfe-keeping’s  a  ftirew 
IV c  batcbelors  grin ,  but  you  married  men  laugh  till 
your  hearts  ake. 

Marriage  arid  hanging  go  by  deftiny.  ^ 

It’s  time  to  yoke  when  the  cart  comes  to  the  caples, 
i.  e.  horfes.  Chejb. 

That  is,  It’s  time  to  marry  when  the  woman  woes  the  man. 

Courting  and  woing  brings  dallying  and  doing. 
Happy  is  the  woing  that  is  not  long  in  doing. 
Widows  are  always  rich. 

He  that  woes  a  maid  muft  come  feldom  in  her  fight: 
But  he  that  woes  a  widow  muft  woe  her  day  and 
flight,  w 
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* 

He  that  woes  a  maid  muft  feign,  lie,  and  flatter : 
But  he  that  woes  a  widow,  mu  ft  down  with  his 
breeches  and  at  her. 

*  -  •  .  f  ;  ;  1*  Hr  ;  /  f.  .  ..  „  t  ;  . . 

This  Proverb  being  fomewhat  immodeft,  I  ftiould  not  havfe 
inferted,  but  that  1  met  with  it  in  a  little  book,  entitled. 
The  Quakers,  Spiritual  Court  proclaimed*  written  by  Na¬ 
thanael  Smith ,  Student  in  Phyfick  :  Wherein  the  Author 
mentions  it  as  Counfel  given  him  by  one  Hilkiah  Bedford*  an 
eminent  Quaker  in  London,  who  would  have  had*  him  to  have 
married  a  rich  widow,  in  whofe  houfe,  in  cafe  he  could  get 
her,  this  Nathanael  Smith  had  promifed  Hilkiah  a  chamber 
gratis.  The  whole  narrative  is  very  well  worth  the  reading. 

It’s  dangerous  marrying  a  widow  becaufe  {he  hath 
call  her  rider. 

He  that  would  the  daughter  win. 

Mull  with  the  mother  firfl  begin. 

A  man  muft  aik  his  Wife  leave  to  thrive. 

He  that  lofeth  his  wife  and  fix-pence  hath  loft  a 
tafter. 

Chi  perde  tncglie  £f?  un  quatrino ,  ha  gran  perdita  del 
quatrino.  Ital. 

He  that  lofeth  his  wife  and  a  farthing  hath  a  great 
lofs  qf  his  farthing. 

There  is  one  good  wife  in  the  Country,  and  every 
man  thinks  he  hath  her. 

Wives  muft  be  had,  be  they  good  or  bad. 

He  that  tells  his  wife  news,  is  but  newly  married. 
A  nice  wife  and  a  back  door,  do  often  mtfke  a  rich 
man  poor. 

Saith  Solomon  the  wife, 

A  good  wife’s  a  goodly  prize. 

A  dead  wife’s  the  beft  goods  in  a  man’s  houfe.  _ 
Long-tongued  wives  go  long  with  bairn. 

A  man  of  fir  aw  ^  is  worth  a  woman  of  gold . 

This  is  a  French  Proverb.  Un  homme  de  faille  vaut  une 
femme  d’or. 

One  tongue  is  enough  for  a  woman. 

This  reafon  they  give  that  would  not  have  women  learn 
languages.  A 
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A,  woman’s-  tongue  wags  like  a  lamb’s  tail. 
2f brec  women  and  a  gooje  make  a  market . 


This  is  an  Italian  one.  Tre  donnc  Sc  uri  ocla  fan.un  mercato 

•:  '  1  .  •  ..  wiv  .  •  I  A 


A  fhip  and  a  woman  are  ever  repairing. 

A  Jpaniel,  a  woman,  and  a  walnut-tree,  V, 

The  more  they’re  beaten  the  better  Bill  they  be. 
Nux,  afinus ,  mulier  Jhnili  funt  lege  ligata . 

H<ec  tria  nil  relief acimt  ft  verbera  c  iff  ant. ' 

Adducitur  a  Cognate ,  ejl  tamen  novum. 

All  women  are  good,  viz*  either  good  for  fomethfng 
or  good  for  nothihgi' 

Women  laugh  when  they  can,  and  weep  wheri  they 

will.  7  ”  •  -  •  •  ■  J 


Femme  rit  quand  ellepeut  &  pleure  quand  elle  ^eut.  GcdL 
Women  think  Place  a  fweet  fifh. 

4  *  j  V  ■ 

A  woman  conceals  what  ihe  knows  not. 

Women  and  dogs  fet  men  together  by  the  ears. 
As  great  pity  to  fee  a  woman  weep,  asa  goofego 
barefoot. 

Winter-weather  and  womens,  thoughts  change  oft. 
A  woman’s  mind  and  winter-wind  change  oft. 
There’s  no  mifchief  in  the  world  done^ 

But  a  woman  is  always  one. 

A  wicked  woman-  and  an.  evil,.  Is  three  half -pence  warfe 
than  the  Devil. 

The  more  women  look  in  their  glaffes,  the  lefs 
they  look  to*  their  houfes. 

A  woman’s  work  is  never  at  an  end.  Some  add,znd 
wafting  of  diChes. 

Change  of  women  makes  bald  knaves. 

Every  man  can  tame  a  fhrew,  but  he  that  hath  her* 
Better  be  alhrew  than  a-fheep. 


For  commonly  fiirews  are^'good  houfe-wives* 

•  o\  .  .  * 


Better 
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Better  one  ho.ufc  fill’d  than  two  fpilfd. 

This  we  ufe  wheu  we  hear  of  a  bad  Jack  who  hath  married 
as  bad  a  J ilk  For  as  it  is  faid  of  Bonum^  quo  comtnunius  eo  me¬ 
lius  So  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  What  is.  ill,  the  further  it 
fpreads  the  worfe.  And  as.  in,  a  city  it  is  better  there  (hould 
be  one  Lazarettoj  and  that  fiUed,  with  the  infected,  than  make 
every  houfe  in '  town  a  Peft-houfe,  they  dwelling  dilperfedly 
or  fingly  :  So  is  it  in  a  neighbourhood,  Sec, 

Old  maids  lead  apes  in  hell. 

Batchelors  wives  and  maids  children  are  always  well 
taught., 

Chi  non  ha  moglie  hen  la  vefte. 

Chi  non  ha  figlivoli  hen  lipafee . 

Maidens  muft  bcleen  and  not  heard. 

A  dog’s  nofe  and  a  maid’s  knees  are  always  cold. 
Young  wenches  make  old  wrenches. 

As  the  good  man  faith,  fa  fay  we, 

Butas  the  good- worn  an  faith,  fo  i  t  mu  ft  be. 
Better  be  an  old  man’s  darling,,  than  a  young  man’s 
\  warling. 

A  grunting  horfe  and  a  groaning  wife  feldom-fail 
their  mafter.( 

In  time  comes  (be ..whom  God  fends. 

He  that,  marries  a  widow  and  three  children, marries 
four  thieves. 

Two  daughters  and  a  back  door  are  three  errant 
thieves. 

A  black  man’s  a  jewel  in  a  fair  woman’s  eye 
Fair  and  ftuttifh,  (or  foolifti)  black  and  proud. 
Long  and  lazy,  little  and  laud. 

v  .  rVX*Vl  *  *1  i  1  *  •  w  _  -  *4-  •./  - 

Beaut?  Sc  folievout  fouventde  compagnie.  Gall,  Beauty  and 
folly  do  often  go  hand  in  hand,  are  often  matched  together. 

Put  another  man’s  child  in  your  bofom,  and  he’ll 
creep  out  at  your  elbow*  Chejh . 


That  is,  cherilh  6r  love  him,  he’ll  never  be  naturally  affec¬ 
ted  towards  you. 

When 


* 
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When  the  good  man’s  from  home  the  good  wife’s 
table  is  foon  fpread. 

Thegood  man’s  the  Iaft  knows  what’s  amifs  at  home. 
Dedecus  ille  dovnus  fciet  ultimus . 

’Tis  fafe  taking  a  (hive  of  a  cut  loaf. 

Wine  and  wenches  empty  mens  purfes. 

Who  drives  an  Afs  and  leads  a  whore? 

Hath  pain  and  forrow  evermore .  'I  he  Italians  add ,  & 
corre  in  arena. 

The  French  fay ,  Qui  femme  croit  &  afne  meine,  fon  corps 
ne  fera  ja  fans  peine,  i.  e.  He  that  trulls  a  woman  and  leads 
an  afs,  &c. 

I’ll  tent  thee,  quoth  Wood,  If  I  can’t  rule  my 
daughter.  I’ll  rule  my  good.  Cbejh, 

Offing  comes  to  boffing.  Cbejh. 

Offing,  i.  e.  offering  or'aiming  to  do.  The  meaning  is  the 
fame,  with  Courting  and  -woing  brings  dallying  and  doing* 

Free  of  her  lips  free  of  her  hips. 

A  rouk-town’s  feidom  a  good  houfe-wife  at  home. 

*  *  ■»  .  ** 

*Tbis  is  a  Yorklhire  Pro-verb.  A  Rouk-town  is  a  gofHpping 
houfe-wife,  who  loves  to  go  from  houfe  to  houfe. 

Quickly  too’d,  [/.  e.  toothed]  and  quickly  go. 
Quickly  will  thy  mother  have  moe.  Torkjh . 

Some  have  it  tjuickly  too  d,  cjuickly  with  fiod,  as  if  early 
breeding  of  teeth  were  a  fign  of  a  fhort  life,  whereas  we  read 
of  fome  born  with  teeth  in  their  heads, who  yet  have  lived  long 
enough  to  become  famous  men,  as  in  the  Roman  Hiftory ;  M, 
Curius  Dentatus,  &  Cn.  Papyrius  Car  bo,  mentioned  by  Pliny  Jib, 
7.  cap.  16.  and  among  our  Englijh  Kings,  Richard  III, 

It’s  a  fad  burden  to  carry  a  dead  man’s  child. 

A  little  houfe  well  fill’d,  a  little  land  well  till’d,  and  a 
little  wife  well  will’d. 

One  year  of  joy,  another  of  comfort,  and  all  the 
reit  of  content.  A  marriage  wijh. . 

My. 
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My  Ton’s  my  fon,  till  he  hath  got  him  a  wife, 

But  my  daughter’s  my  daughter  all  days  of  her  life. 
The  lone  iheep’s  ia  danger  of  the  wolf. 

A  light  heel’d  mother  makes  a  heavy  heel’d  daugh¬ 
ter.  inS.  ■ 

Becaufe  fhedoth  all  lier  work  lierfelf?and  her  daughter  the  mean 
time  fitting  idle,  contrads  a  habit  of  doth.  Mere  pit  ie  life  fait  fa 
file  rogneule.  Gall. A  tender  mother  breeds  a  fcabby  daughter. 

Wheft  the  h  11  (band  drinks  to  the  wife,  all  would 
be  well  :  When  the  wife  drinks  to  the  huiband, 
all  is  well. 

'When  a  couple  are  newly  married,  the  fir  ft  month 
is'  honey-moon  or  fmick-fmack  ;  the  iecond  is, 
hither  and  thither  ;  the  third  is,  thwick  thwack  : 
the  fourth,  the  Devi]  take  them  that  brought 
thee  and  I  together. 

Women  muft  have  their  wills  while  they  live,  be¬ 
caufe  they  make  none  when  they  die. 

England  is  the  Paradife  of  women. 

And  well  it  may  be  called  fo,  as  might  eafily  be  demonfirat- 
ed  in  many  particulars,  were  not  all  the  world  already  therein 
fatisfied.  Hence  it  hath  been  faid,  that  if  a  bridge  were  made 
over,  the  narrow  feas,  all  the  women  in  Europe  would  come 
over  hither.  Yet  is  it  worth  the  noting,  that  though  in  no 
country  of  the  world  the  men  are  fo  ford  of,  fo  much  govern¬ 
ed  by,  fo  wedded  to  their  wives,  yet  hath  no  Language  fo* 
•many  Proverbial  invedives  again#  women. 

All  meat*s  to  be  eaten,  all  maids  to  be  wed. 

It’s  a  fad  houfe  where  the  hen  crows  louder  than 
the  cock. 

Trifia  e  quella  cafa  dove  le  galline  cantano  e'l  gallo  tace . 

ital . 

If  a  woman  were  as  little  asihe  is  good, 

A  peafe-cod  would  make  her  a  gov?n  and  a  hood. 
Se  la  donna  fojfe  pi  ccola  come  e  buona ,  la  minima  fogli a 
la  far  ebb  e  una  vefte  &  una  corona .  Ital. 

E  *  Many 
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Many  women  many  words,  many  geefe  many  curds. 
Dove  fono  dome  &  ocche  non  vi  fono  parole  poche.  Ital. 
Where  there  are  women  and  geele  there  wants  no 
noife. 

Not  what  is  (he  but  what  hath  fhe. 

Protinus  ad  cenfum  de  moribus  ultima  fiet 
Qu^JliO)  &c.  Juven. 

To  thefe  I  jhall  add  one  French  Proverb . 

MaifGn  faiuie  femme  a  faire. 

A  houfe  ready  made  but  a  wife  to  make,  i.  e. 

One  that  is  a  virgin  and  young. 

Ne  femina  ne  tela  a  lume  de  candela.  Itab 
Neither  women  nor  linnen  by  candle-light. 

No  folly  to  being  in  love,  or  where  loves  in  the 
cafe,  the  Dodtor  is  an  Als. 

mndjri  ggod 
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Alphabet  of  Jocuiatory,  Nugatory , 
and  Ruftick  Proverbs. 

■ 

YOU  fee  what  we  muft  ail  cotne  to  if  we  live. 

If  thou  be  hungry, I  am  angry,  let  us  go  fight. 
Uay  on  more  wood,  AJhes  give  money1.  ' 

Six  Awls  make  a  fhoemaker. 

-A  11  afiding  as  hogs  fighting. 

B.  . 

BACK  with  that  leg. 

Of  all  and  of  all  commend  me  to  Ball,  for 
by  licking  the  difhes  he  faved  me  much  labour. 
Like  a  Barber's  chair,  fit  for  every  buttock. 

A  Bargain  is  a  bargain. 

His  Bajhful  mind  hinders  his  good  intent. 

The  fon  of  a  Batchelor ,  i.  e.  a  baftard. 

Then  the  town- bull  is  a  Batchelor ,  i,  e.  as  foon  as 
fuch  an  one. 

He  fpeaks  Bear-garden, 


That  is,  fuch  rude  and  uncivil,  or  fordid  and  dirty  language, 
as  the  rabble  that  frequent  thofe  fports  are  wont  to  ufe. 

He  that  hath  eaten  a  Bear-pye  will  always  fmell  of 
the  garden. 

E  2  Your 
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Your  Belly  chimes,  it’s  time  to  go  to  dinner. 

You  fhall  have  as  much  favour  at  Billinfgate  for  a 
box  on  the  ear. 

A  Black  fnoe  makes  a  merry  heart. 

He’s  in  his  better Blue  clothes. 

*  He  thinks  himfelf  wond’rous  fine. 

Have  among  you  blind  harpers. 

Good  blood  makes  bad  puddings  without  groats  or 
fuet. 

«  ■ 

yjvpdlx  avrp.  Nobility  is  nothing  but  ancient  riches :  and 
money  is  the  idol  the  world  adores. 

A  Blot  in  his  Efcutcheon. 

To  be  bout,  i.  e.  without  as  Barrow  was.  Chejh. 

To- leave  Boys  play,  and  go  to  blow-point. 

You’ll  not  believe  a  man  is  dead  till  you  fee  his 
brains  out. 

Well  rhym’d  Tutor,  Brains  and  (lairs. 

Now  ufed  in  derifion  of  fuch  as  make  paltry  ridiculous  rhymes. 

■  V  #  r-  •  '  *  »  -- 

A  brinded  pig  will  make  a  good  brawn  to  breed  on. 

A  red-headed  man  will  make  a  good  fi'allion . ' 

This  buying  of  bread  undoes  us. 

If  I  were  to  fad  for  my  life  I  would  eat  a  good 
s breakfaft  in  the  morning. 

She  brides  it.  She  bridles  up  the  head,  or  adls  the 

bride . 

As  broad  as  long.  i.  e.  Take  it  which  way  you  will, 
there’s  no  difference,  it  is  all  one. 

To  burft  at  the  broad  fide. 

Like  an  old  woman’s  breech ,  at  no  certainty. 

He’s  like  a  buck  of  the  firft  head. 

V 

Briik,  pert,  forward ;  feme  apply  it  to  upftart  Gentlemen. 

The  fpirit  of  building  is  come  upon  him. 


He 
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He  wears  the  Bull' s  feather, 

CJ  \  i 

This  is  a  French  Proverb,  for  a  cuckold. 

It  melts  like  hut  ter  in  a  Sow’s  tail ;  or,  works  like 
fope,  &c. ^  • 

I  have  a  tef  in  my  arm. 

This  is  a  pretended  excufe,  whereby  people  abufe  young 
children  when  they  are  importunate  to  have  them  do  fome- 
thing,  or  reach  feme  thing  for  them,  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  do,  or  that  is  not  good  for  them. 

Burroughs  end  of  a  Iheep,  fome  one. 

C . 


EVERY  cake  hath  its  make,  but  a  fcrape-cake 
hath  two. 

Every  wench  hath  her  fweet-heart,  and  the  dirtiek  com¬ 
monly  the  moll make,  i.  e.  match,  fellow. 

He  capers  like  a  fly  in  a  tar-box. 

He’s  in  good  carding . 

I  would  cheat  my  own  father  at  cards. 

When  you  have  counted  your  cards  you’ll  find  you 
have  gained  but  little. 

1  Catch  that  catch  may. 

The  cat  hath  eaten  her  count. 

It  is  fpoken  of  women  with  child,  that  go  beyond  their 
reckoning.  * 

' 

He  lives  under  the  fign  of  the  cat' s  foot. 

He  is  hen-peck’d,  his  wife  fcratches  him. 

,  1  :  •.  i  '•.&  t  V/  1 1  •  |  Jr-' 

Whores  and  thieves  go  by  the  clock. 

Quoth  the  young  Cocky  I’ll  neither  meddle  nor  make. 

*  1  ... 

W hen  he  law  the  old  cock’s  neckwrung  off, for  taking  part  with 
the  maker,  and  the  old  hen’s,  for  taking  part  with  the  dame. 

e3  To 
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To  order  without  a  Canfiable . 

He’s  no  Conjuror . 

Marry  come  up  my  dirty  Coufin. 

Spoken  by  way  of  taunt,  to  thofe  who  boalt  themfelves  of 
their  birth,  parentage,  or  the  like. 

Coufin  germains  quite  removed. 

•He’s  fallen  into  a  Cow- turd . 

He  looks  like  a  Cow-turd  flock  with  Primrofes. 
•To  a  Cow* s  thumb. 

Crack  me  that  nut,  quoth  Bumfied . 

To  rock  the  cradle  in  one’s  ipe&acles. 

Cream-pot  love. 

Such  as  young  fellows  pretend  to  dairy-maids,  to  get  cream 
and  other  good  things  of  them. 

Cuckolds  are  chriftians, 

'  The  dor}7  is  well  known  of  the  old  woman,  who,  hearing  a 
young  fellow  call  his  dog  cuckold,  fays  to  him,  Are  you  nojt 

afhamed  to  call  a  dog  by  a  Chrikian’s  name.  '  1 

T- -  ivv  3nj  ajn  f/ 

He  has  deferved  a  Gufioion.  ( 

That  is,  he  hath  gotten  a  boy. 

To  kill  a  man  with  a  Cujhion. 

A  Curtain  ledlure. 

1  neiNv  od  I  j.&fiw  won>i  I: 

Such  an  one  as  a  wife  reads  herhufband  when  hie  chides  him 
in  bed. 

’  tn  C.  1  rt  r  '  >  f;  \  i  '  r  Or  4\i 

If  a  Cuckold  come  he’ll  take  away  the  meat,  viz. 

If  there  be  no  fait  on  the  table. 

It’s  better  to  be  a-cold  than  a  Cuckold. 

For  want  of  company  welcome  trumpery. 

That’s  the  cream  of  the  jeft 
It*s- but  a  copy  of  his  countenance. 

His  Cow  hath  calved,  or  low  pigg’d. 

He  hath  got  what,  he  fought  for,  or  expected. 

"With  Cofi  one  may  make  pottage  of  a  ftool  foot. 

THE 
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D. 


rj'VHE  Dafnel  dawcock  fits  amongft  the  Doctors. 

Corchorus  incer  olera.  Corchorus  is  a  {mail  herb  of  little  ac¬ 
count  :  Some  take  it  to  be  the  Male  Pimpernel  :  befides 
which  there  is  another  herb  fo  called,  which  refembles  Mal¬ 
lows,  and  is  much  eaten  by  the  Egyptians. 

When  the  Devil  is  blind. 

Heigh  ho,  the  Devil  is  dead. 

Strike  Dawkin ,  the  devil  is  in  the  hemp. 

The  Devil  is  good  to  fome. 

It’s  good  fometimes  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  Devil . 

...  i 

Holding  a  candle  to  the  Devil  is  afiifting  in  a  bad  caufe,  at* 
evil  matter. 

The  Devil  is  in  the  dice. 

When  the  Devil  is  a  hog  you  fhall  eat  bacon. 

To  give  one  the  Dog  to  hold.  i.  e .  To  ferve  one  ^ 
dog  trick. 

It’s  a  good  Dog  can  catch  any  thing. 

He  looks  like  a  Dog  under  a  door. 

Make  a-do  and  have  a-do. 

I  know  what  I  do  when  I  drink". 

Drink  off  your  drink,  and  (leal  no  lambs. 

Drift  is  as  bad  as  un thrift, 

He  was  bang’d  that  left  his  drink  behind  him. 

Good  fellows  have  a  fcory  of  a  certain  malefactor,  who  came 
to  be  fufpeCted  upon  leaving  his  drink  behind  him  in  an  Akr 
houfe,  at  the  News  of  an  Hue  and  Cry. 

A  good  day  will  not  mend  him,  nor  a  bad  day 
impair  him. 

I’ll  make  him  dance  without  a  pipe. 
ir  t.  I’ll  do  him  an  Injury,  and  he  fhall  not  knowhow. 


E  4 
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“|’LL  warrant  you  for  an  Egg  at  Eaftcr. 


'\/r  CU  two  are  finger  and  thumb. 

J[  My  wife  cries  five  loaves  a  penny,  i.  e .  She  is 
in  travel. 

It’s  good  fifij  if  it  were  but  caught. 

<  . 

It’s  fpoken  of  any  confiderable  good  that  one  hath  not,  hut 
talks. much  of,  fues  for,  or  endeavours  after.  A  future  good, 
which  is  to  be  catched,  if  a  man  can,  is  but  little  worth. 

To  -morrow  morning  I  found  an  horfe-fhoe. 

The  Fox  was  fick,  and  he  knew  not  where  : 

He  clapp’d  his  hand  on  his  tail,  and  fwore  it  was 
there. 

That  which  one  mod forehets  fooneft  comes  to  pafs. 

•  '  *  4  »  f  .  ,  t  ^ 

Quod  quifque  witet  nufquam ,  homini  J'utis  cantum  ejl  in  boras. 
Horat. 

Look  to  him  Jailor,  there’s  a  frog  in  the  flocks. 

*  i  * 

-  '  4 

Xk 

G. 

‘  j  *  1  V 

THE  way  to  be  gone  is  not  to  flay  here. 

Good  goofe  do  not  bite. 

It’s  a  forry  goofe  will  not  bafle  herfelf. 

I  care  no  more  for  it  than  a goofe -turd  for  the  Thames . 
Let  him  fet  up  fhop  on  Goodwin's  fands. 

This  is  a  piece  of  country  wit;  there  being  an  xquivoquein  the 
word  Goodwin ,  which  is  a  firname,  and  alfo  fmnifies  eainina 
wealth.  -  ° 

» 

He  would  live  in  a  gravel-pit. 

Spoken  of  a  wary,  fparjng,  niggardly  perfon. 

This  grow'd  by  night. 

Spoken  of  a  crooked  hick  or  tree,  it  could  not  fee  to  grow. 

Great 
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Great  doings  at  Gregory's,  heat  the  oven  twice  for 
a  cuftard. 

He  that  fvvallowed  a  Gudgeon. 

He  hath  fwore  defperatcly,  viz.  to  that  which  there  is  $ 
great  prefumption  is  falle :  Swallowed  a  falle  oath. 

The  Devil’s  guts.  i.  e.  The  furveyor’s  chain. 

A  good  fellow  lights  his  candle  at  both  ends. 

God  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pedley. 

This  Pedley  was  a  natural  fool  himfelf,  and  yet  had  ufually 
this  expreffion  in  his  mouth.  Indeed  none  are  more  ready  to 
pity  the  folly  of  others,  than  thofe  who  have  but  a  lmall 
meafure  of  wit  themfelves. 

4  \  v  , jj  t*  |*|v  y  f  (  »  S  7  ^  .  t  |fVy  ’,4. 

IT. 

HIS  hair  grows  through  his  hood. 

He  is  very  poor,  his  hood  is  full  of  holes. 

You  have  a  handfome  head  of  hair,  pray  give  m<? 
a  teller. 

When  Spendthrifts  come  to  borrow  money  they  commonly 
ufher  in  their  errand  with  fome  frivolous  difeourfe  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  perfon  they  would  borrow  of,  or  fome  of 
his  parts  or  qualities  :  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  beggars. 

!  A  handfome  bodied  man  in  the  face. 

Hang  yourlelf  for  a  paftime. 

If  I  be  bang'd ,  I’ll  chule  my  gallows, 
j  A  King  Harry's  face. 

Better  have  it  than  hear  of  it. 

To  take  heart  of  grace. 

To  be  hide -bound. 

This  was  a  Hill  in  King  Harry’s  days.- 
To  be  ioofe  in  the  Hilts. 

Hit  or  mil's  for  a  cow-heel. 

A  llober- de  hoy ,  half  a  man  and  half  a  boy. 

Hold  or  cut  Cod-piece-point. 

Ilolcl  him  to  it  buckle  and  thong. 

She’s  an  Holy-day  dame. 

You’ll  make  honey  of  a  dogVturd.  n 

That 
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That  horfe  is  troubled  with  corns.  /.  e.  founderd. 
He  hath  eaten  a  horfe ,  and  the  tail  hangs  out  of  his 
mouth. 

He  had  better  put  his  horns  in  his  pocket  than 
wind  them. 

There’s  but  an  hour  in  a  day  between  a  good  houfe- 
wife  and  a  bad.  * 

With  a  little  more  pains, fhe  that  flatters  might  do  things  neatly. 

He  came  in  hos’d  and  fhod. 

He  was  born  to  a  good  eftate.  He  came  into  the  world  as  a 
Bee  into  the  hive:  or  into  anhoufe,  or  into  a  trade  or  em¬ 
ployment. 

I. 

I  Am  not  the  firft,  and  ffiall  not  be  the  laft. 

To  be  Jack  in  an  office. 

An  inch  an  hour,  afoot  a  day. 

A  bafket  Juftice ,  a  Jill  Juftice,  a  good  forenoon 
Juft  ice. 

He’ll  do  Juftice  right  or  wrong. 

K. 

i  >  *  '  "  9  ■  ^  ^  * 

i  \  ,  , 

There  i  .caught  a  Knave  in  a  purfe  net. 

Knock  under  the  board.  He  muft  do  fo  that 
will  not  drink  bis  cup. 

As  good  a  knave  I  know,  as  a  knave  I  know  not. 
An  hor  k-kifs.  A  rude  kifs ,  able  to  beat  one's  teeth  out. 

L. 

HIS  houfe  hands  on  my  Lady's  ground. 

A  long  lane  and  a  fair  wind,  and  always  thy 
heels  here  away. 

Laffes  are  lads  leavings.  Chefh. 

In  the  Eafl  part  of  England,  where  they  ufe  the  word  Moth- 
iher  for  a  girl,  they  have  a  fond  old  fawe  of  this  nature,  viz. 
Wenches  are  tinkers  bitches ,  girles  are  pediers  trulls ,  and  modhdhers 
are  honejl  mens  daughters. 


He’ll 
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He’ll  laugh  at  the  wagging  of  a  ftraw,  7 

Neither  lead  nor  drive.  An  untoward ,  unmanage¬ 
able  perfon. 

To  play  leaft  in  fight. 

To  go  as  if  dead  lice  dropp’d  out  of  him. 

* v  j  iOOtt  £1  ’  ?!  '  V  f  $  v»  .1  4  |  |  I  t  \  \  .  ;  4  .1  £  ,  1 

He  is  fo  poor,lean,and  weak, that  he  cannot  maintain  his  lice. 

Thou’lt  lie  all  manner  of  colours  but  blue,  and 
that  is  gone  to  the  litting.  i.  e.  dying. 

Tell  a  lie  and  find  the  troth. 

Lifteners  ne’er  hear  good  of  themfelves. 

To  lye  in  bed  and  forecaft. 

Sick  of  the  Lombard  fever,  or  of  the  idles. 

She  hath  been  at  London  to  call  a  flrea  a  ftraw,  and 
a  waw  a  wall.  Chejh. 

m  .  .  ,  _ _  — n  • 

This  the  common  people  ufein  fcorn  of  thofe  who  havingbeea 
at  London  are  aftiamed  to  fpeak  their  own  country  dialed. 

She  lives  by  love  and  lumps  in  corners. 

Every  one  that  can  lick  a  clifh ;  as  much  as  to  fay, 
every  one Jimpliciter ,  tag-iag  and  bob-tail. 

It’s  a  lightening  before  death. 

This  is  generally  obferved  of  fick  perfons,  that  a  little  be¬ 
fore  they  die  their  pains  leave  them,  and  their  underftanding 
and  memory  return  to  them;  as  a  candle  juft  before  it  goes 
out  gives  a  great  blaze. 

The  beft  dog  leap  the  ftile  firft.  i.  e.  Let  the  wor- 

thieft  perfon  take  place. 

1  ■  /  : 

j  ^  M.  1$ 

MAxjield  meafure  heap  and  thrutch.*.  e.  thruft. 

Chejh.  ' 

To  tind  a  mare's  neft. 

He’s  a  man  every  inch  of  him. 

A  match ,  quoth  Hatch ,  when  he  got  his  wife  by  the 
breech. 


A 
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A  match ,  quoth  Jack ,  when  he  kifs’d  his  dame. 
All  the  matter's  not  in  my  Lord  Judge’s  hand. 

Let  him  mend  his  manners,  it  will  be  his  own  ano¬ 
ther  day. 

He’s  metal  to  the  back.  A  metaphor  taken  from 

knives  and  /words . 

’Tis  Midfummer  Moon  with  you,  /.  e.  You  are  mad. 
To  handle  without  mi t tins. 

He  was  born  in  a  mill.  i.  e.  He’s  deaf. 

Sampfon  was  a  ilrong  man,  yet  could  he  not  pay 
money  before  lie  had  it. 

Thou  fhalthave  moon-Jhine  in  the  muftard-potfor  it. 
i.  e.  nothing. 

Sick  of  the  mulligrubs  with  eating  chopp’d  hay. 
You  make  a  muck-hill  on  my  trencher,  quoth  the 
Bride. 

You  carve  me  a  great  heap.  I  fuppofe  Tome  bride  at  firtf, 
thinking  to  fpeak  elegantly  and  finely  might  ufe  that  ex- 
prefiion  ;  and  fo  it  was  taken  up  in  drollery ;  or  elfe  it’s  only 
a  droll,  made  to  abufie  country  brides,’affeding  fine  language. 

This  maid  was  born  odd. 

Spoken  of  a  maid  who  lives  to  be  old, and  cannot  get  ahufband, 

N. 

NIpence  nopence,  half  a  groat  lacking  two  pence. 

Would  No  1  thank  you  had  never  been  made. 
His  nofe  will  abide  no  jells. 

Doth  your  nofe  Swell  [or  eek,  i.  e.  itch]  at  that  ? 

I  had  rather  it  had  wrung  you  by  the  nofe  than  me 
by  the  belly,  i.  e.  a  fart. 

It’s  the  nature  of  the  bealt. 

O. 

.  .  >  1  ,  .4  ^  '  *  *>,*•  s . 

A  Small  Officer. 

Once  out  and  always  out. 


Old 
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Old  enough  to  lie  without  doors. 

Old  muck-hills  will  bloom. 

Old  man  when  thou  died  give  me  thy  doublet. 

An  old  woman  in  a  wooden  ruff.  i.  e.  in  an  antique 
drefs. 

It  will  do  with  an  onion . 

To  look  like  an  owl  in  an  Ivy~bufh. 

To  walk  by  owl-light . 

He  has  a  good  eftate,  but  that  the  right  owner 
keeps  it  from  him. 

How  do  you  after  your  oyfters  ? 

All  one  but  their  meat  goes  two  ways. 

P. 

T Here’s  a  pad  in  the  draw. 

As  it  pleafes  the  painter. 

Mock  no p any er -men,  your  father  was  a  fifher. 
Every  peafe,  hath  its  veafe,  and  a  bean  fifteen. 

A  veaze  vefcia,  in  Italian,  is  crepitus  <ventris.  So  it  fignifies 
Peafe  are  flatulent,  but  Beans  ten  times  more. 

You  may  know  by  a  penny  how  a  (hilling  Ipends. 
Peter  of  wood ,  church  and  mills  are  all  his.  Cheflj . 
Go  pipe  at  Padley ,  there’s  a  pefcod  feaft. 

Some  have  it,  Go  pipe  at  Coljion ,  &c.  It  is  fpoken  in  derifion 
to  people  that  bufy  themfelves  about  matters  of  no  concernment. 

He  piffes  backwards,  i.  e.  does  the  other  thing. 

He  has  pifs’d  his  tallow. 

This  is  fpoken  of  bucks  who  grow  lean  after  rutting  time, 
and  may  be  applied  to  men. 

Such  a  reafon  pifs'd  my  goofe. 

He  plays  you  as  fair  as  if  he  pick’d  your  pocket. 


If 
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If  you  be  not  pleated  put  your  hand  in  your  poc¬ 
ket  and  pleafe  yourfelf. 

A  jeering  expreffion  to  fuch  as  will  not  be  pleafedwith  the 
reafonable  offers  of  others* 

As  Plum  as  ajugglem  ear.  u  e .  a  quagmire,!)^;^ 
To  pocket  up  an  injury. 

i.  e.  To  pafs  it  by  without  revenge,  or  taking  notice. 

The  difference  between  the  poor  man  and  the  rich 
is,  that  the  poor  walketh  to  get  meat  for  his 
ftomach,  the  rich  a  teomachfor  his  meat. 

Prate  is  prate,  but  it’s  the  duck  lays  the  eggs. 

She  is  at  her  laft  prayers . 

Proo  naunt  your  mare  puts.  /.  e.  pufhes. 

It  would  vex  a  dog  to  fee  a  pudding  creep. 

He  was  chriRtri' &\v\th  pimp -water. 

It  is  fpoken  of  one  that  hath  a  red  face. 

Pye-lid  makes  people  wife. 

Becaufe  no  man  can  tell  what  is  in  a  pye  till  the  lid  be  taken  up- 
To  rid  poll;  for  a  pudding. 

Befaircondicion’d,and  eat  bread  with  your  pudding. 
He’s  at  a  forc’d  put. 

\  *  •  . 

i  •  '  ••  A?  I'-*-  +*  4  :  v'  U  i*  '*4sjy  , 

Qi 


WE’ll  do  as  they  do  af  Quern. 

What  we  do  not  to  day,  we  muff  do  in  the 
morn. 

K. 


SOME  rain  fome  red,  A  harv  eft -proverb. 

The  dirt-bird  [or  dirt-owl]  kings,  we  fhall 
have  rain. 

When  melancholy  perfons  are  very  merry,  it  is  obferved, 
that  there  ufually  follows  an  extraordinary  fit  of  fadnefs  ;  they 
doing  all  things  commonly  in  extreams. 

Every 
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Every  day  of  the  week  a  fhower  of  rain ,  and  on 
Sunday  twain. 

A  rich  rogue  two  ffiirts  and  a  rag. 

Right  mafter  right,  four  nobles  a  year’s  a  crown  a 
quarter.  Chejh . 

Room  for  cuckolds, 

He  rofe  with  his  Arfe  upwards.  A  fign  of  good  luck. 
He  would  live  as  long  as  old  RoJJe  of  J?  otter  who 
liv’d  ’till  all  the  world  was  weary  of  him. 

Let  him  alone  with  the  Saint’s  Bell,  and  give  him 
rope  enough.  ' 

The  lafs  in  the  red  petticoat  fliall  pay  for  all. 

Young  men  anfwer  fo  when  they  are  chid  for  being  fo 
prodigal  and  expenfive,  meaning,  they  will  get  a  wife  with 
a  good  portion,  that  fhall  pay  for  it. 

Neither  rhyme  nor  reafon. 

Rub  and  a  good  call. 

Be  not  too  kaftv,  and  you’ll  fpeed  the  better  :  Make  not 
more  hallethan  good  fpeed. N 


s. 


\  ‘ 


1 f  i  \  r 


?rT“Ms  fooner  faid  than  done.  t 

X  School-boys  are  the  reafonableft  people  in  the 
world,  they  care  not  how  little  they  have 
for  their  money. 

A  Scot  on  Scot’s  bank. 

The  Scotch  ordinary,  i.  e.  The  houfe  of  office. 

That  goes  again  ft  the  Jhins.  i  e.lt’s  to  my  prejudice, 
I  do  it  not  willingly. 

He  knows  not  whether  his  jhoe  goes  awry. 

Sigh  not  but  fend,  He’ll  come  if  he  be  unhang’d. 
Sirrah  your  dogs,  firrah  not  me,  for  I  was  bom 
before  you  could  fee. 

Of  all  tame  beads  I  hate  Sluts . 

He’s  nothing  but  Jkin  and  bones. 

To  fpn  a  fair  thread. 

Spit 


T 
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Spit  in  his  mouth  and  make  him  a  maftifE 
No  man  cry’d  ft  inking  Afli. 

Stretching  and  yawning  leadeth  to  bed. 

To  ftwnble  at  the  truckle-bed. 

To  midake  the  chamber- maid’s  bed  for  his  wife’s. 

He  could  have  Jung  well  before  he  brake  his  left 
ihoulder  with  whirling.  '  ir 

Sweet- heart  and  bag-pudding. 

Nay  flay,  quoth  Stringer ,  when  his  neck  was  in  the 
halter. 

Say  nothing  when  you  are  dead.  i.  e.  be  filent. 

T. 

HIS  tail  will  catch  the  chin-cough- 
Spoken  of  one  that  fits  on  the  ground. 

*  -  •  f 

A  tall  man  of  his  hands,  he  will  not  let  a  beafl  reft 
in  his  pocket. 

He’s  Tom  T 'ell-troth. 

I  V-  tr^I.  * 

Two  flips  for  a  tefter .  ’ 

The  tears  of  the  tankard. 

Four,  farthings  and  a  thimble  make  a  tailor's  pocket 
jingle. 

To  throw  fnot  about,  i.  e.  to  weep. 

Though  he  fays  nothing  he  pays  it  with  thinkings 
like  the  Welchman’s  Jackdaw. 
kittle  tattle ,  give  the  goofe  more  hay. 
lofted  cheefe  hath  no  mafter. 

Trick  for  trick,  and  a  ftone  in  thy  foot  befides,  quoth 
one ,  ptulling  a  ft  one  out  of  his  mare's  foot,  when  Jhe 
bit  him  on  the  back ,  and  he  her  on  the  buttock .  ‘ 

Are  there  traitors  at  the  table  that  the  loaf  is  turn’d 
•  '  the  wrong  fide  upwards  ? 

To  trot  like  a  Doe. 

There’s  not  a  turd  to  chufe,  quoth  the  good  wife, 
by  her  two  pounds  of  butter. 


He 


I 
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He  looks  like  a  Tooth-drawer ,  /.  very  thin  and 
meagre. 

That’s  as  as  I  am  his  uncle. 

Turn] pits  are  dry. 

£  -  t  »  »<  ’  V 

4  '  '  •  •  '  k 

V. 

VA/^L  will  be  cheap  :  Calves  fall. 

A  Jeer  for  thofe  who  lofe  the  calves  of  their  legsby,cSc, 

.  i 

In  a  fhoulder  of  veal  there  are  twenty  and  two  good 
bits. 


This  is  a  piece  of  country  wit.  They  mean  by  it,  there 
are  twenty  (others  fay  forty)  bits  in  a  lhoulder  of  veal,  and 
but  two  good  ones.  '* 

He’s  a  velvet  true  heart.  Chejh. 

I’ll  venture  it  zs  Johnfon  did  his  wife, and  fhe  did- well. 
Up  with  it,  if  it  be  but  a  gallon,  it  willeafe  your 
flomach. 


W. 

LOOK  on  the  wall ,  and  it  will  not  bite  you. 

Spoken  in  jeer  to  fuch  as  are  bitten  with  muflard. 

A  Scotch  warming 'pan ,  i.  e.  A  wench. 

The  ftory  is  well  known  of  the  Gentleman  travelling  in  Scot¬ 
land,  who  defiring  to  have  his  bed  warmed,  the  fervant-maid 
doffs  her  clothes,  and  lays  herfelf  down  in  it  a  while.  In  Scot¬ 
land  they  have  neither  bellows,  warming-pans,  nor  houfes  of 
office. 

She’s  as  quiet  as  a  wafp  in  one’s  nofe. 

Every  man  in  his  way . 

V/ater  betwitch’d,  il  e\  very  thin  beer. 

Eat  and  welcome ,  fall  and  heartily  welcome. 

I  am  very  wheamow/f.  e .  nimble)  quoth  the  oldwo- 
man,when  Hie  ftepp’d  into  the  milk  bowl .Torkjh. 
A  white-livered  fellow. 

To  ilioot  wide  of  the  mark. 

F 


Wide 
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Wide,  quoth  Wilfon. 

To  fit  like  a  wire- drawer  under  his  work.  Yorkjh, 
He  hath  more  wit  in  his  head  than  thou  in  both 
thy  fhoulders. 

He  hath  plaid  wily  heguded  with  himfelf. 

You  may  trufs  up  all  his  wit  in  an  egg-fhell. 

Hold  your  tongue  hufband,  and  let  me  talk  that 
have  all  the  wit . 

The  wit  of  you,  and  the  wool  of  a  blue  dog  will 
make  a  good  medley. 

This  is  the  world  and  the  other  is  the  country. 
When  the  Devil  is  dead  there’s  a  wife  for  Humphry . 
To  wrap  it  up  in  clean  linnen. 

To  deliver  fordid  or  uncleanly  matter  in  decent  language. 
A  point  next  the  wrift. 

Y* 

HE  has  made  a younger  brother  of  him. 

The  younger  brother  hath  the  more  wit. 
The  younger  brother  is  the  ancienter  Gentleman... 
©Id  and  tough,  young  and  tender. 


Mijcellany 
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Pur  a  miller,  a  weaver,  and  a  tailor  in  a  bag* 
and  fhake  them,  the  firlt  that  comes  out  will 
be  a  thief. 

Harrf  s  child  ren  of  Leigh ,  never  an  one  like  another. 
J\.  Seaman  it  he  carries  s.  mill-ftone  will  haveaquait 
out  of  it.  Spoken  of  tie  common  mariners ,  if  they 
can  come  at  things  that  may  he  eat  or  drunk. 

Go  here  away,  go  there  away,  quoth  Madge  Whit- 
worthy  when  fhe  rode  the  mare  in  the  tedder. 
There  s  ftrudiion,  i.  e.  deflruftion,  of  honey,  quoth 
Bunkinlyy  when  he  lick’d  up  the  hen-turd. 

I  kill’d  her  for  good  will,  faid  Scot ,  when  he  kill’d 
his  neighbour’s  mare. 

Gip  with  an  ill  rubbing,  quoth  Badgery  when  his 
mare  kick’d. 

This  i*  a  ridiculous  expreffion,  ufed  to  people  that  are  pet- 
t;fh  and  froward.  r 

He  s  a  hot  fhot  in  a  milliard  pot,  when  both  his 
heels  Hand  right  up. 

Three  dear  years  will  raife  a  baker’s  daughter  to  a 
portion.  Lis  not  the fndllnefs  of  the  hready  but  the 
knavery  of  the  baker. 

I  hope  better,  quoth  Benfony  when  his  wife  bad 
him  come  in  cuckold. ' 

One*  two,  three,  four,  are  juft  half  a  fcore. 

!  "  F  a  i’ll 

,  -  1  '  }■ 
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1*11  make  him  fly  up  with  Jackfon  s  hens,  /.  <?.  un¬ 
do  him. 

So  when  a  man  is  broke,  or  undone,  we  fay  he  is  blown  up- 
I’ll  make  him  water  his  horfe  at  High-gate. 

i.  e.  I’ll  fue  him,  and  make  him  take  a  journey  up  to  London. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  Bradfhavfi  windmill  ? 

Lcicefter. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  other  mens  matters  ? 

He  that  would  have  good  luck  in  horfes  muft  kifs 
the  Parfon’s  wife. 

He  that  fnites  his  nofe,  and  hath  it  not,  forfeits 
his  face  to  the  King. 

r  >  •  T  f'f  Of  .,>■•  :  **  k*  f  K  i  V*'  /  ;/•'/:  K  >1  jj 

?  A  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  can. 

It’s  an  ill  gueft  that  never  drinks  to  his  h oft. 

Run  tap  run  tapfter. 

This  is  faid  of  a  tapfter  that  drinks  fo  much  himfelf,  and  is 
fo  free  of  his  drink  to  others,  that  he  is  fain  to  run  away. 

He  hath  got  the  Addle  but  not  the  (tick. 

i.  e.  The  books, but  not  the  learning,  to  make  ufe  of  them, 
or  the  like. 

That’s  the  way  to  catch  the  old  one  on  the  neft. 
This  muft  be  if  we  brew. 

That  is,  if  we  undertake  mean  and  fordid,  or  lucrative  em¬ 
ployments,  we  muft  be  content  with  fome  trouble,  inconveni¬ 
ence,  affronts,  diftrubance,  &c. 

Proverbial  Periphrafes  of  one  drunk. 

HE’s  difguifed.  He  has  got  a  piece  of  bread 
and  cheefe  in  his  head.  He  has  drunk  more 

than  he  has  bled.  He  has  been  in  the  Sun.  He  has 

a  jag 
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a  jag  or  load.  He  has  got  a  difh.  He  has  got  a 
cup  too  much.  He  isone  and  thirty.  He  is  dagg’d. 
He  has  cut  his  leg.  He  is  afflicted.  He  is  top-hea¬ 
vy.  The  malt  is  above  the  water.  As  drunk  as  a 
wheelbarrow.  He  makes  indentures  with  his  legs. 
He’s  well  to  live.  He’s  about  to  caft  tip  his  reck¬ 
oning  or  accompts.  He  has  made  an  example.  He 
is  concerned.  He  is  as  drunk  as  David’s  fow.  He 
has  ftolen  a  manchet  out  of  the  brewer’s  bafket. 
He’s  raddled.  He  is  very  weary.  He  drank  till  he 
gave  up  his  hall-penny*  i .  e.  vomitted. 

Proverbial  Phrafes  and  Sentences  belonging  to  drink 

.and  drinking. 

LICK  your  difh.  Wind  up  your  bottom.  Play 
off  your  duff.  Hold  up  your  dagger  hand. 
Make  a  pearl  on  your  nail.  To  bang  the  Pitcher. 
There’s  no  deceit  in  a  brimmer.  Sup  Simon  the 
beft  is  at  the  bottom.  Ale  that  would  make  a 
cat  to  fpeak.  Fill  what  you  will,  and  drink  what 
you  fill.  Pie  hath  pifs’d  out  all  he  hath  again ff 
the  walls.  She’s  n'ot  a  good  houfe-wife  that  will 
not  wind  up  her  bottom,  i.  e.  take  off  her  drink. 

\ 

•  '  *  f !.  i-i .  r>  di  *  «*’.v  ..  -  f  . 

One  that  hath  the  French  Pox . 


H 


E  has  been  at  Haddam.  He  has  sot  the 

X _ / 

_ _ Crinkams.  He  is  pepper’d.  He  is  not 

pepper  roof.  Pie  has  got  a  Kentifh  Ague.  He 
has  got  the  new  confumption.  He  has  got  a  clap. 
Pie  has  got  a  blow  over  the  noie  with  a  French 
cowlftaff.  He  is  Frenchified.  The  Covent-Gar¬ 
den  ague.  The  Barnwell  ague. 
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To  make  Water ,  &c. 

*"jT*0  make  a  little  maid’s  water.  To  water  the 
Marigolds.  To  (peak  with  a  maid.  To  ga¬ 
ther  a  rofe.  To  look  upon  the  wall. 

A  Lier. 

•  v  •”  i  i  r  '  \ft?w  m  »■  ({}  ^  rrTJTV'’ 

l|E  deferves  the  whetftone.  He’ll  not  let  any 
body  lie  by  him.  He  fhall  have  the  King’s 
horfe.  He’s  a  long-bow- man.  He  lies  as  faflTas 

a  dog  can  trot. 

0 

~  -  ...  t 

A  great  Lie. 

^THAT  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.  That’s  a  loud 
one.  That’s  a  lie  with  a  witnefs,  a  lie  with  a 
latchet.  That  fticks  in  his  throat.  If  a  lie  could 
have  choked  him,  that  would  have  done  it.  The 
dam  of  that  was  a  wilker. 

A  Bankrupt . 

HE’s  all  to  pieces.  He  has  fhitin  the  plum-bag. 

He’s  blown  up.  He  has  (hut  up  his  fhop- 
windows.  He  dares  not  fhew  his  head.  He  hath 
fwailowed  a  fpider.  He  hath  lhewed  them  a  fair 
pair  of  heels.  He  is  marched  off.  He  goes  on 
his  J afc  legs.  He  is  run  off  his  legs.  "  ' 

-  ■  y  “■  "*  .  <  ij 

A  W mcher . 

HE  loves  laced  mutton.  He’ll  run  at  fheep. 

Hell  commit  poultry.  He’ll  have  a  bit 
for  his  cat.  E{e  keeps  a  caft  of  Merlins.  Men 

of  his  hair  are  feen  oftener  at  the  B—court  than  at 
the  gallows.  a 
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A  Where. 

SHE’s  like  a  cat,  /he’ ll  play  with  her  tail.  She’s  a* 
right  as  my  leg.  A  light-fkirts.  A  kind-hearted 
foul.  She’s  loofe  the  hilts.  A  Lady  of  pleafure. 
As  errant  a  whore  as  ever  pifs’d.  A  Cockatrice.  A 
Leman.  She’s  as  common  as  a  barber’s  chair.  As 
common  as  the  high-way.  She  lies  backward  and 
Jets  out  her  fore' rooms.  She  is  neither  wife,  wi¬ 
dow,  nor  maid. 

fjc  P *3 11  3ix  \  V 00 ' H &  c  1* 

A  covetous  perfGn. 

HIS  money  comes  from  him  like  drops  of  biood. 

He’ll  flay  a  flint.  He’ll  not  lofe  the  droppings  of 
his  nofe.  He  ferves  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the 
back  with  a  ftone.  He’ll  drefs  an  egg,  and  give  the 
offal  to  the  poor.  He’s  like  a  fwine,  never  good  un¬ 
til  he  come  to  the  knife.  Avarus  nifi  cum  moritur  nil 
rette  facit:  Lab.  His  purfe  is  made  of  toad’s  Ikirj. 

Proverbial  Phrafes  relating  to  fever al  trades , 

^THE  fmith  hath  always  a  fpark  in  his  throat.  The 
^  fmith  and  his  penny  are  both  black.  Nine 
taylors  make  a  man.  Cobler’s  law,  he  that  takes 
money  mu  ft  pay  the  fhot.  To  brew  in  a  bottle 
and  bake  in  a  bag.  The  Devil  would  have 
been  a  weaver  but  for  the  Temples.  1  he  gentle 
Craft.  Sir  Hugh’s  bones.  A  Hangman  is  a  good 
trade,  he  doth  his  work  by  day-light.  It  is  good  to 
be  fure.  Toll  it  again,  quoth  the  Miller.  Any 
tooth  good  Barber.  A  horfe-dodor,  i.  e.  a  farrier. 
He  fhouid  be  a  baker  by  his  bow  legs.  Take  all 
and  pay  the  baker..  He  drives  a  fubtle  trade, 

p  4  Proverbs 
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Proverbs  that  are  intire  Sentences . 


A. 

■  •  •  '  •  .  J  *■:  i  '■  i  <  1  ;  ^  r. 

Tj*  ^ONQ  abfent  foon  forgotten. 

Parallel  to  this  are.  Out  of  fight  cut  cf  mind,  and  Seldom  feen 
foon  forgotten  :  And  not  much  different  thcfte' Gr^i  ones. 
vatwTts  (ptAo;  slcrl  fjft  .Friends  dwelling  afar  off  are  no  friends. 
And  HoAAaj  (piKuzs  uvigoorr/fcc  ch&ycrz’.  4  Forbearance  of.  Conver¬ 
sation  diffolves  friendfhip. 

Advcrfity  makes  a  man  wife  not  rich. 

The  F rench  fay,  V ent  an  vi/age  rend  un  home  fcige .  The  wind 
rn  a  man’s  face  makes  him  wife.  If  to  be  good  be  the  great  eft 
wifdom,  certainly  affliction  and  adverfity  makes  men  better. 

Vex  at  10  dai  intelledum. 

•  )  .  .  .  • 

He  that’s  afraid  of  every  grafs  mu  ft  not  pifs  in  a 
meadow. 

Chi  ha  paura  d’ogni  urtica  non  pifei  in  herba.  ltd.  He  that’s 
afraid  of  every  nettle  mull  uot  pifs  in  the  grafs, 

v  '•  ’*  "•  :  -i  ■  '  A,  ».  /  ,  »*.  •. •  '  i-  1  \  . 

He  that’s  afraid  of  leaves  mu  ft  not  come  in  a  wood. 

«  k  > 

This  is  a  French  Proverb  Englifhed.  a  peur  de  fucilles  tip 
doit  alter  an  hois. 

He  that’s  afraid  of  the  wagging  of  feathers  rnuft 
keep  from  among  wild  fowl. 

Mr:  Cot  grave  in  his  French  Diftionary  produces  this  as  an 
singlifij  Proverb,  parallel  to  the  precedent.  He 
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He  that’s  afraid  of  wounds  muft  not  come  nigh  a 
battle. 

Thefe  four  Proverbs  have  all  one  and  the  fame  fenfe,  razz. 
That  timorus  perfons  mutt  keep  as  tar  ott  from  danger  as  they 
can.  They  import  alto,  that  caufelefs  fear  works  men  unne- 
ceilary  difquiet,  puts  them  abfurd  and  fooliih  piaCtice..~, 
and  renders  them  ridiculou#'- 

He’s  ne’er  like  to  have  3  good  thing  cheap  that’s 
afraid  to  afk  the  price.  LI  n'aura  jai  bon  marcbe 
qui  ne  le  demand e.  Gall. 

Agree  ^  for  the  law  is  coftly. 

This  is  good  counfel  backed  with  a  good  reafon,  the  charges 
of  a  fuit  many  times  exceeding  the  value  ol  the  thing  con¬ 
tended  for.  The  Italians  fay,  M'eglio  emagro  accordo  che grajju 
fentenza.  A  lean  agreement  is  better  than  a  fat  ientcnce. 

1  '  V  W'  J 1  .•  1  -  *  * 

A  man  cannot  live  by  the  air. 

Good  Ale  is  meat,  drink,  and  cloth. 

Fair  chieve  good  Ale^  it  makes  many  folks  fpeak 
as  they  think. 

Fair  chieve  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  here  as  Well-fare  fome- 
times  is  in  the  South,  that  is,  good  fpeed,  good  lucceis  have 
it,  I  commend  it.  It  lhall  have  my  good  wiih,  or  good  word. 
In  'vino  * ueritas . 

f  *  t. ^  \  •  «  ....  .  * 

We  lhall  lie  all  alike  in  our  graves. 

V  •'  ......  •  ,  !  » 

4?qua  tellus  Pauperi  recluditur  regumque  pucris.  Horn* 
Mors  feeptra  ligonibus  sequat. 

No  living  man  all  things  can. 

Non  omnia  poflumus  omnes.  Virgil .  See  many  fentences  to 
this  purpofe  in  EraJ inns' s  Adages.  , 

,w  wu  V'  s  .n 

Almoft  was  never  hang’d. 

Ahnofi  and  very  nigh  laves  many  a  lie. 

The  ttgnification  of  this  word  ALnioJl  having  fomc  latitude, 
men  are  apt  tc  ttretchit  to  cover  untruths. 

.  •  ,  Angry 
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Angry  (or  hafty)  men  feldom  want  woe. 

Hafty  in  our  language  is  but  a  more  gentle  word  for  angry. 
Anger  indeed  makes  men  hafty,  and  inconfiderate  in  their 
a&ions.  Furor  irdque  sneniutn  precipitant. 

He  that’s  angry  without  a  caufe  muft  be  pleafed 
without  amends. 

T wo  Ancns  and  a  bye  and  bye  is  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Scald  not  your  lips  in  another  man’s  pottage. 

Parallel  hereto  is  that  place,  Prov.xxv i.  1 7. 

The  higher  the  Ape  goes  the  more  he  {hews  his  tail. 

The  higher  beggers,  or  bafe-bred  perfons  are  advanced, the 
more  they  difcover  the  lowneE  and  bafenefs  of  their  fpirits  and 
tempers  :  For  as  the  Scripture  faith,  Prov.  xxvi.  1.  Honour 
is  unfeemly  for  a  fool.  Tu  fai  come  la  fimia,  chi  piu  va  in  alto 
piu  moftra  il  culo.  Jtal.  The  Italians  I  find  draw  this  Pro¬ 
verb  to  a  different  fenfe,  to  fignify  one,  who  the  more  he 
fpeaks  the  more  fport  he  makes,  and  the  more  ridiculous  he 
renders  himfelf. 

'  ■  <»  ;/';  f  \*/'l  V  '  *•«  yi  l  *15x11  ;  •  ^  zyfQi 

Stretch  your  arm  no  further  than  your  fl'eeve  will 
reach. 

Metiri  fe  quemque  modulo  fuo  acpede  vcrum  eft. 

Lend  yon  mine  Arfe  and  fhit  through  my  ribs. 

This  is,  lend  you  that  whereof  I  have  neceftary  and  frequent 
ufe,  and  want  it  myfelf.  It  is  aRulfick  proverb,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  in  this  nation  :  and  was,  I  fuppofe,  brought  over  to  us 
by  fome  merchants  that  traded  there. 

Never  be  ajhamcd  to  eat  your  meat. 

Apud  mevfam  verecundari  nsminem  decet.  Erafmus  takes  notice 
that  this  Proverb  is  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Ancients,  fave 
that  the  vulgar  adds,  ncque  in  ledio  :  whereas  (faith  he)  Nufquam 
inagis  habenda  ejl <: verecundie  ratio  qudm  in  tcdio  iff  convvvio. — • 
Yet  fome  there  are  who  out  of  a  ruftick  fhame-facednefs  or 
over-mannerlinefs  are  very  troublefome  at  table,  expelling  to 
be  carved  to,  and  often  invited  to  eat,  and  refilling  what  you 
offer  them,  See .  The  Italians  fay  almoft  in  the  fame  words. 
A  tavola  non  bifogna  haver  vergogva.  And  the  French,  ffhit  a 
hente  de  manger  a  honte  de  vivre.  He  that’s  afliamed  to  eat  is 
afhamed  to  live.  Everv 
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Every  man  jiyuft  eat  a  peck  of  a(hes  before  he  dies. 
Lofe  nothing  for  ajking. 

Every  Afs  thinks  himfelf  worthy  to  Hand  with  the 
king’s  horfes. 

A  kindly  Aver  will  never  make  a  good  horfe. 

This  is  a  Scottifli  Proverb  quoted  by  King  James  in  his 
Bafilicon  Doron.  It  feems  the  word  Aver  in  Scottifh  fignifies  a 
colt,  as  appears  alfo  by  that  other  Proverb.  An  inch  of  a  Nag 
is  worth  a /pan  of  an  Aver  :  in  our  ancient  writings  Averium 
fignifies  any  labouring  bead,  whether  qx  or  harfe?  and  feems 
to  be  all  one  with  the  Latin  Jumentum . 

Awe  makes  Dun  draw. 


Qmnis  commoditas  fua  fert  incommoda  fecupi. 

He  loves  bacon  well  that  licks  the  fvvine-fty-'door. 
-Where' bad's  the  beft,  naught  mu  ft  be  the  choice. 
A  bad  buftt  is  better  than  the  open  field. 


That  is,  it’s  better  to  have  any  though  a  bad  friend  or  rela¬ 
tion,  than  to  be  quite  deftitute  and  expofed  to  the  wide  world. 

A  bad  (hi  ft  is  better  than  none. 

When  bale  is  hext  boot  is  next. 

Hext  is  a  contraction  of  higheft,  as  next  is  of  nigheft.  Bale 
is  an  old  Engiifo  word  fignifying  mifery,and  boot  profit  or  help. 
So  ’tis  as  much  as  to  fay.  When  things  are  come  to  the  word 
theyTl  mend.  Cam  duplicantur  lateres  venit  Mcfes. 

A  bald  head  is  foon  (haven. 

Make  not  balks  of  good  ground. 

A  balk,  Latin  Scamnutn  :  apiece  of  earth  which  the  plow  Hip8 
over  without  turning  up  or  breaking.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  narrow 
flips  of  land  left  unplowed  on  purpofe  in  champ ian  countries, 
for  boundaries  between  mens  lands,  or  feme  other  convenience. 

A  good 
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A  good  face  needs  no  hand ;  and  a  bad  one  deferves 

none. 

Some  make  a  rhyme  of  this,  by  adding.  And  a  pretty 
wench  no  land. 

More  words  than  one  go  to  a  bargain. 

A  good  bargain  is  a  pick-purfe. 

Bon  marche  tire  Pargent  hors  de  la  bourfe.  Gall .  Good 
cheap  is  dear,  for  it  tempts  people  to  buy  what  they  need  not. 

Hare  walls  make  giddy  houfe- wives. 

i.e.U le  houfe-wives,  they  having  nothing  whereabout  to 
bufy  themfelves,  and  fhew  their  good  houfe -wifery. We  fpeak 
this  in  excufe  of  the  good  woman,  who  doth,  like  St.  Paul' s 
widow,  rets  oinUf,  gad  abroad  a  little  too  much, 

or  that  is  blamed  for  not  giving  the  entertainment  that  is  ex¬ 
pected,  or  not  behaving  herfelf  as  other  matrons  do.  She 
hath  nothing  to  work  upon  at  home,  (he  is  difconfolate,  and 
therefore  feeketh  to  divert  herfelf  abroad  :  Ihe  is  inclined  to 
be  virtuous,  but  difeompofed  through  poverty.,  Parallel  to 
this  I  take  to  be  that  French  Proverb,  Vuides  chamhresfont  les 
names  folles,  which  yet  Mr .  Cctgra-ve  thus  renders.  Empty 
chambers  make  women  play  the  wantons;  in  a  different  fenfe. 

The  greateft  barkers  bite  not  forefl ;  or,  dogs  that 
bark  at  a  diftance  bite  not  at  hand. 

*  J  L  (f  ^  ege'l-  ^0)T'Vw  *  '  '  . 

Cane  chi  abbaia  non  mordp.  Ital.  Chien  qui  abbaye  ne  mord 
pas.  Gall.  Canes  timidi  vehementius  latrant.  Cave'tibi  a  cane 
muto  &  aqua  filente.  Have  a  care  of  a  ftlent  dog  and  a fi til  water. 

Sir  John  Barley-corn's  the  ftrongeft  Knight. 

Jt  s  a  hard  battle  where  none  elcapes. 

Be  as  it  may  be  is  no  banning*. 

livery  bean  hath  its  black.  °  .  / 

,  Vl?"S  nemg/™  nafeitur.  Horat.  meurnax  y.opvScfcow  Xoficy 
b yysn<r8a».  Non  ejl  alau da  fine  crifia .  Omni  malo  Punico  inefi 

granum  futre  Ogni  grano  ha  la  fua  femola.  Every  grain  hath 
nis  bran.  Ital.  4  b 

Sell 
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Sell  not  the  bear's  (kin  before  you  have  caught  him. 

Non  vender  la  pelle  del  orfo  inanzi  che  fia  prefo.  Ital. 

* 

^  .  ’  1  '  *>  Q-  f  ^Cti i*  -  -  '•  -  •  ** 

He  mud  have  iron  nails  that  fcratches  a  Bear . 

A  man  may  ter  ’till  his  back  breaks. 

If  people  find  him  patient  they’ll  be  fare  to  load  him. 

You  may  beat  a  horfe  ’till  he  be  fad,  and  a  cow 
’till  fhe  be  mad. 

All  that  are  in  bed  mud  not  have  quiet  red. 

Where  Bees  are,  there  is  honey. 


.si-* 


Where  there  are  induitrious  perfons,  there  is  wealth,  for  the 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.  This  we  fee.verified  in 
our  neighbours  the  Hollanders . 


Ml:' 


A  Begger  pays  a  benefit  with  a  loufe. 

Beggers  mult  be  no  c hoofers. 

O.* '  Wtlliyi**  c.i  _  ~  a  *  -  ■’ e  •  '■  \ 

The  French  fay,  Borrowers  mud  be  no  choofers. 

Set  a  begger  on  horfe-back,  and  he’ll  a  gallop. 

J/perius  nihil  ejl  humili  cum  Jurgit  in  altum.  Claudian.  II  ne’fi 
orgueil  que  de  pauvre  enrichi.  Gall.  There  is  no  pride  to  the 
enriched  begger’s.  !1  villan  nobilitado  non  conofce  il  parenta- 
do.  Ital.  The  villain  ennobled  will  not  own  his  kindred  or 
parentage.  aonxi^ddfi  rdo  on 

Sue  a  begger  and  get  a  loufe. 

Rste  non  tenditur  accipitri  ncque  milvio.  Terent.  Fhorm. 

Much  ado  to  bring  beggers  to  docks,  and  when  they 
come  there,  they’ll  not  put  in  their  legs. 

Beggers  breed,  and  rich  men  feed. 

A  begger  can  never  be  bankrupt. 

It’s  one  begger* s  woe,  to  fee  another  by  the  door  go. 

Kcu  <9 -ru^QS  ixtuxv  Heiiod.  Etiam  mzndicus  mendico 

invidet. 

A  good 

O 
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A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 

,  Dc  bron  cofnienccment  bonne  fin.  Gall.  &  de  bonne  vie 
‘  A  s  IIS  makes  a  g00d  dcath-  B°Hi ***** 
Well  begun  is  half  done. 

Dmidiumfaai  qui  caefit  habet .  Horat’.  Which  Tome  make 
Pentameter  oy  putting  in  bene  before  c*pit.  kC 

Believe  well  and  have  well. 

The  belly  hath  no  ears. 

Venter  non  habet  antes.  Ventre  affame  n’  a  point  d’oreiJW 
Gah.  Diicourfe  to  or  call  upon  hungry  perlLs  ihf’ii' 
mind  you,  or  leave  their  meat  toatteifd7  Or  as  Ft 

ttJl\  aZ‘tUr’  ^  afte”tntar  hmeJia  tttthnes’-  Noting  makes 
the  vulgar  more  umraftable,  fierce,  and  (editions,  thin  fcTrcitv 

nd  hunger,  befit  plebes jejuna  timer e.  There  is  dome  reafom 

ne  belly  ihould  have  no  ears,  beeaufe  words  will  not  fill  it. 

Better  belly  burft  than  good  drink  or  meat  loft  . 

be * 

Ijcd  to  bendy  while  it  is  a  twic^, 

■V  * 

Uaumte  mol’e  lutumes ,  mmc  nunc  prefer andus  fcf  acre 
F mgendus  fine  fine  tefa.  Perl  '  * 

firaeict  lotas  arbor  fpatiantihs  umlrets, 

■<F°  Pfita  eft  primum  tempore  <virva  fuF 
1  unepoterat  manibus  fiummd  tellur  e  nielli 

Fane  ft  at  in  immenfum  'viribus  aHa  luit  O^iA 
$«*re  tunc  format*  mores  (inouit  Erifn7<\  f 

*tas  ;  tunc  oftieni,  eiffuefcenjl  ™#S>  cim  W/"  «8* 


^  fin, 

Ce  qui  poulam  pretid  en  ieuneffh  Til ,  ^  w  efi  mgenium 

Gal  A,  trick,'.  coltgeS,  5  ™ 

he  continaeth  never  be  lacking  Cotgr. 


T  wkh  a  Vturf 6Cd  °f  a  that  fweeP  the  houfe 


The  heft  is  bell  cheap, 
her  it  doth  the  buyer  more  credit  and  fervice. 


Make 
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Make  the  heft  of  a  bad  bargain. 

The  heft  things  are  word  to  come  by. 

Difficilia  qua  pulchra  :  gaKintbe  roe  KoXa. 

Beware  of  had  I  will. 

Do  as  you’re  bidden  and  you’ll  never  bear  blame. 
Birchen  twigs  break  no  ribs. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

Like  well  to  like.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  many  Pro¬ 
verbs  to  this  purpofe,  as  ’Atd  ao^oios  ^05  koXoiov  Semper 

Graculus  ajjidet  Graculo.  T erltf  y.tv  rirhyi  (ptX©*,  y.vpy.eev.t 
f xvffcai .  Theocrit.  Cicada  cicada  charay  formica  formica .  'Sils 
ms)  t oV  oyotov  oeytt  Beo<;  u\  rov  oycotov.  Homer.  Cdyff.  5.  Semper 
fmilem  ducit  Deus  ad  fimilem.  "Oyotov  oyol  a  fiXov.  Simile  gaudet 
fmili.  Sc  'Oyoiov  o/xotu  eipifiM.  Simile  appetit  Juniley  unde  Sc  Oyoto- 
ms  w  (pitirvl®'  fjerarp.  Likenefs  is  the  mother  of  love.  JE qua- 
lis  aqualem  delefiat.  Young  men  delight  in  the  company  of 
young,  old  men  of  old,  learned  men  of  learned,  wicked  of 
wicked,  good  fellows  of  drunkards,  Sec.  Tally  in  Cat.  tnaj. 
Pares  cum  paribus  (ut  efi  in  ‘vetere  proper  bio)  facillime  ccngre «* 
gantur . 

He’s  in  great  want  of  a  bird  that  will  give  a  groat 
for  an  owl  v 

One  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bulk 

E  meglio  aver  hoggi  un  uovo  che  dimani  una  gallina. 
ltal.  Better  have  an  egg  to  day,  than  a  hen  to-morrow. 
Mieux  vaut  un  tenez  que  deux  vous  P  aurez.  Gall,  mv  <it«. - 
(jtucru*  clj us?.ys,  r\  rov  (pwyovrcc  hux.ttq.  Theocr.  Prafentem  muU 
geas,  quid fugientem  infequeris  ?  of  roe  troty.ee  Twttujv  r  uvt~ 

wyeoc  huxu*  Heficd.  Pie  that  leaves  certainty  and  flicks  to 
chance,  when  fools  pipe,  he  may  dance. 

It’s  an  ill  bird  that  bewrays  its  own  ned. 

J  I  ^  '  ' 

T ov  oixot  Bijcravpov 


Every  bird  mud  hatch  her  own  egg. 

Tute  hoc  intriJH  omne  tibi  exedendum  eft .  Terent.  It  fhould 
feera  this  Latin  Proverb  is  Hill  in  ufe  among  the  Dutch.  For 
Erafmus  faith  of  it,  Qua  quidem  fententia  ‘vel  hodie  rjulgo  nofir ati 
in  ore  efi.  Faber  compedes  quas  fecit  ipfe  gefiet*  Aufon. 

,  Small 
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Small  birds  muft  have  meat. 

Children  muft  be  fed,  they  cannot  be  maintained  with 
no  thin  of. 

O 

Birth  is  much,  but  breeding  more, 
z  If  you  cannot  bite  never  Ihew  your  teeth. 

He  that  bites  on  cv£ry  weed  muft  needs  Imht  on 

poifon. 

He  that  is  a  blab  is  a  (cab. 

Black  will  take  no  other  hue. 

.  This  Dyers  find  true  by  experience.  Tt  may  fignify,  that 
vicious  perfons  are  feldoin  or  never  reclaimed.  Lanarum  ni¬ 
gra  nullum  color  cm  bibunt.  Plin .  lib.  8.  h.  «. 

He  that  wears  black  muft  hang  a  brufii  at  his  back. 
A  black  plum  is  as  fweet  as  a  white. 

The  prerogative  of  beauty  proceeds  from  fancy. 

A  black  hen  lays  a  white  egg. 

This  is  a  I'rench  Proverb.  Noire  geline  pond,  blanc  oeuf. 

I  conceive  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  a  black  woman  may 
bear  a  fair  child* 

It  is  ill  to  drive  black  hogs  in  the  dark. 

They  have  need  of  a  biffing ,  who  kneel  to  a  thiftle. 
Blind  men  can  judge  no  colours. 

31  cicco  non  giudica  de  color ir  It al.  r »  rvtpXw  %  xetloifUu ; 
SPuid  cccco  cum  jpeculo  ? 

The  blind  eat  many  a  fly. 

A  man  were  better  be  half  blind ,  than  have  both 
his  eyes  out.  ■ 

Who  To  bold  as  blind  Bayard  ? 

Arabia,  fxtv  $p«cr<&>,  Koywpos  cl  w.voi  Qegsi.  Ignorance  breeds 
confidence  ;  confideration,  flownefs  and  warinefs. 

Who  fo  blind ,  as  he  that  will  not  fee? 

Blow  ftrft  and  fip  afterwards. 

Si  mu! forbore  &  flare  differ  e  ef. 
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A  Hot  is  no  blot  unlefs  it  be  hit. 

Blujhing  is  virtue’s  colour. 

Great  boaft,  fmall  roaft. 

Grands  vanteurs  petits  faifeurs.  Gal!.  (px'berca 

Xar/uq.  Briareus  ejjs  apparct  cum  Jit  Icpus.  And  fact's  'orj  t'pyx  be 
<btoM3  xefKO%*  n  1 

,  ’  V  '  "■<  .  '  ■  '  ■  >v 

The  nearer  the  done,  the  fweeter  the  he  Hi. 

He  that  is  born  to  be  hang’d  ihall  never  be  drown’d. 
He  that  was  born  under  a  three  half-penny  planet 
fhall  never  be  worth  two-pence. 

He  th‘St  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  borrowing. 

He  that  borrows  mu  ft  pay  again  with  lb  a  me  or  lofs. 

Shame  if  he  returns  not  as  much  as  he  borrowed,  lofs  if 
more,  and  it’s  very  hard  to  cut  the  hair. 

The  father  to  the  bought  and  the.  fun  to  the  plough. 

This  faying  I  look  upon  as  too  narrow  to  be  placed  in  the 
family  of  Proverbs  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  deemed  a  rule  or  maxim 
in  the  tenure  of  the  Gavil  kind,  where  though  the  father  had 
judgment  to  be  hanged,  yet  there  followed  no  forfeiture  of  his 
eftate,  but  his  fon  might  (a  happy  man  according  to  Horace’s 
defeription)  paterna  rura  bobus  exercere  Juis .  Though  there  be 
that  expound  this  Proverb  thus.  The  father  to  the  bough, 
i.  e.  to  his  fports  of  hawking  and  hunting,  and  the  fon  to  the 
plow,  /.  e.  to  a  poor  hulband-man’s  condition. 

They  that  are  bound  mu  ft  obey. 

Bought  wit  is  beft.  v.  in  W. 

Better  to  bow  than  break. 

»  ‘  i  :  1  v  .  /  ■  v  j  i  1  .  *  ^  /  ■  L  l  •'  1  i  »  .  ■  .  >  *  •'  k  a  -•  - 

II  vaut  mieux  plier  que  rompre.  Gall.  K  meglio  piegar  che 
fcavezzar.  ItaL 

A  low  long  bent  at  laft  waxeth  weak. 

L’arco  fi  rompe  fe  da  troppo  tefo.  ItaL  Arcus  nim!S  wtenfus 
rumpitur.  Things  are  not  to  be  drained  beyond  their  tonus 
and  drength.  This  may  be' applied  both  to  the  body  and 
the  mind  :  too  much  labour  and  fhidy’  weakens  and  Impairs 
both  the  one  and  the  other.-  -/ 

Otia 
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Oita  corpus  alunt,  animus  qucque  pafcitur  ill  is  ; 
lmmodicus  contra  car  pit  utr  unique  labor. 

Brag's  a  good  dog,  but  that  he  hath  loft  his  tail. 
Brags  a  good  dog  if  he  be  well  fee  on  j  but  he 
dare  not  bite. 

Much  bran  and  little  meal. 

Beware  of  breed,  CbeJJo.  i.  e.  an  ill  breed. 

That  that’s  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  out  of  the 
flefh.  ‘  T,  wLjvisii 

Chi  Pha  per  natura  fin  alia  foffa  dura.  Ital.  That  which 
comes  naturally  continues  till  death.  The  Latins  and  Greeks 
have  many  Proverbial  Payings  to  this  purpofe,  as  Lupus  pilutn 
mutat  non  mentem.  The  wolf  may  change  his  hair  (for  wolves 
and  horfes  grow  gray  with  age)  but  not  his  diPpoPition. 

Naturam  expcllas  fured  licet  ufque  recurret.  Herat, 
and  ’'OvTToTt  'ssowctiq  r ov  x.apy.Uov  opQa.  Flrijloph .  You  can 

never  bring  a  crabPifh  to  go  ftrait  forwards.  &  |iW  ctyxvhov 
b^iTcoT  bfiov.  Wood  that  grows  crooked  will  hardly  be  itraigh- 
tened.  PcrPons  naturally  inclined  to  any  vice  will  hardly  be 
reclaimed.  Por  this  Proverb  is  for  the  mod  part  taken  in  the 
vvorPe  PenPe. 

Let  every  man  praifethe^n^  he  goes  over.  /.  e. 

Speak  not  ill  of  him  who  hath  doneyou  a  courtefy,orwhom  you 
have  made  ufe  of  to  your  beneht;  or  do  commonly  make  ufe  of. 

Bridges  were  made  for  wife  men  to  walk  over,  and 
fools  to  ride  over. 

A  bribe  will  enter  without  knocking. 

A  broken  fack  will  hold  no  corn. 

'This  is  it  French  Proverb  englijhed.  Un  fac  pcrce  ne  peut  tc- 
nir  le  grain  though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  many 
common  both  to  France  and  England ,  and  Pome  that  run  through 
moll  languages.  Sacco  rotto  non  tien  miglio.  Ital.  Millet 
being  one  of  the  leail  of  grains. 

A  broken  fleeve  holdeth  the  arm  back. 

Much  bruit  little  fruit. 

Who  bulls  the  cow  mu  ft  keep  the  calf. 

Mr.  HqvjcI  faith,  that  this  is  a  Law  Proverb. 
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T'he  lurnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Almoft  all  Languages  afford  us  Sayings  and  Proverbs  to  this 
purpo.e,  fuch  are  mabw  cs  r£  syvv,  Btfiod.  oeyfsv  U  rt 

sypu9  Hc?ner.  P  ifcator  iff  us  faper  ;  llruck  by  the  Scor¬ 
pion  fiih  or  Paftinaca,  whofe  prickles  are  eiteemed  venomous. 
Can’  fcottato  da  P  acqua  calda  ha  paura  poi  della  fredda.  Ital. 
the  fame  we  find  in  French ,  Chien  efchaude  craint  Peau  froide, 
i.  e.  The  fcalded  dog  fears  cold  water. 

Bufy  will  have  bands. 

Perfons  that  are  meddling  and  troublefome  mull  be  tied  fliort. 

Who  more  bufy  than  they  that  have  leaft  to  do  ? 
Every  man  as  his  bufinejs  lies. 

All  is  not  butter  the  cow  'flutes. 

Non  e  tutto  butyrO  che  fa  la  voOca.'  It  ah 

What  is  a  pound  df  butter  itriciiig  a  kennel  of  hounds 
They  that  have  good  ftore  of  butter  may  davit  thick 
on  their  bread,  [or  put  fome  in  their  Ihoes.j 

•  *  if  '  -  ■  f  . 

Cui  mult  um  eji  piper  is  eiiam  oleribus  immifcet. 

That  which  will  not  be  butter  mu  ft  be  made  into 
cheefe. 

They  that  have  no  other  meat,  bread  and  butter  are 
glad  to  eat. 

Who  buys  hath  need  of  an  hundred  eyes,  who  fells 
hath  enough  of  one; 

This  is  an  Italian  Proverb.  Chi  compra  ha  bifogno  dicent* 
occhii,  chi  vende  n’ha  affai  de  unc.  And  it  is  an  ufual  faying, 
Canecat  emptcr^  Let  the  buyer  look  to  himfelf.  The  feller  knows 
both  the  worth  and- price  of  his  commodity. 


Buying  and  felling  is  but  winning  and  lofing. 


C. 


Calf' s-head  will  fe’aft  an  hunter  and  his 


hounds. 
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A  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  can. 

Care  not  would  have  it. 

Care  will  kill  a  cat. 

■ .  .  '  •  ,* i  ‘ ,  j v  \ *  t .  l (»  v  ■  ■  ^ « n  \  ? £  jft ^  .  i  * 

And  yet  a  Cat  is  faid  to  have  nine  lives.  Cura  facit  cams'. 
Care's  no  cure. 

A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt. 

Cento  carre  di  pen  fieri  non  pageranno  un’  oncia  di  debito. 
Ital.  i.  e ,  An  hundred, cart-load  of  thoughts  will  not  pay  an 
ounce  of  debt. 

The  bed  cart  may  overthrow. 

A  muffled  cat  is  no  good  moufer. 

* r  •  -  *  ,  '  ....  * 

Gatta  guantata  non  piglia  mai  forice.  Ital.  A  gloved  cat,  &c. 

That  cat  is  out  of  kind  that  fweet  milk  will  notlap. 
You  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  her  fki'n. 

The  cat  loves  fifh,  but  (he’s  loth  to  wet  her  feet  : 

Or,  in  rhyme  thus , 

Fain  would  the  cat  fifli  eat, 

But  ffle’s  loth  her  feet  to  wet. 

Le  cha  aime  le  poifloh,  mais  il  n’  aime  pas  a  meuiller  le 
patte.  Gall.  In  the  fame  words,  fo  that  it  fhould  feem  we 
borrowed  it  of  the  French. 

The  more  you  rub  a  cat  on  the  rump,  the  higher 
fhe  fets  up  her  tail. 

The  cat  fees  not  the  moufe  ever. 

Well  might  the  cat  wink  when  both  her  eyes  were 
out. 

When  the  cat  winketh  little  wots  the  moufe  what 
the  catthinketh. 

Though  the  cat  winks  a  while,  yet  fure  fhe  is  not 
blind. 
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How  can  the  cat  help  it  if  the  maid  be  a  fool  ? 

This  is  an  Italian  Proverb,  Che  ne  puo  la  gatta  fe  la  malTara  e 
matt  a.  Not  fetting  up  things  fecurely  out  of  her  reach  or  way. 

That  that  comes  of  a  cat  will  catch  mice.  ItaL  L 

Parallel  whereto  is  that  Italian  proverb.  Chi  di  gallina  nafce 
convien  che  rozole.  'That  which  is  bred  of  a  hen  will  f crape* 
Chi  da  gatta  nafce  forici  piglia.  ItaL 

A  cat  may  look  on  a  King. 

An  old  cat  laps  as  much  as  a  young  kitlin. 

When  the  cat  is  away,  the  mice  play.  ItaL 

Les  rats  fe  promenent  a  1*  aife  la  ou  il  n’y  a  point  des  chats . 
Gall.  Quando  la  gatta  non  e  in  cafa,  i  forici  ballano.  ItaL 

When  candles  are  out,  all  cats  are  grey. 

jone  is  as  good  as  my  lady  in  the  dark,  Avx^ 

\  *  «  * 
yvvri  vi  oaj TJj. 

The  cat  knows  whofe  lips  fhe  licks. 

Cry  you  mercy,  kill’d  my  cat.  .  •*  - 

This  is  fpoken  to  them  who  do  one  a  Ihrev/d  turn.]  and  then 
make  fatisfa&ion  with  alking  pardon  or  crying  mercy. 

By  biting  and  fcratching,  cats  and  dogs  come  to¬ 
gether  •,  or.  Biting  and  fcratching  gets  the  cat 
with  kitlin. 

t  —  f  ’  •  '  r  ~  > 

i.  e.  Men  and  maid-fervarits,  that  wrangle  and  quarrel  moft 
one  with  the  other,  are  often  obferved  to  marry  together. 

Who  fhall  hang  the  bell  about  the  cat’s  neck  ? 

Appiccar  chi  vuol’  il  fonnglio  a  la  gatta  ?  ItaL'Th.e  mice,  at  a 
confutation  held  how  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  caterer 
folved  upon  hanging  a  bell  about  her  neck,  to  give  warning 
when  Ihe  was  near,  but  when  this  was  refolved,  they  were  as 
far  to  feek  ;  for  who  would  doit.  This  may  be  farcaftically 
applied  to  thofe  who  preferibe  impoflible  or  unpradticable 
means  for  the  effecting  any  thing. 

G  3  A  fealded 
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A  fealded  cat  fears  cold  water,  v.  in  S. 

He  that  leaves  certainty  and  flicks  to  chance. 
When  fools  pipe  he  may  dance. 

They  may  fit  in  the  chair  that  have  malt  to  fell. 

It  chance th  in  an  hour,that  comes  not  in  feven  years. 

Plus  cnim  fail  valet  bora  benign}.  Quern  fi  te  Veneris  commenc'd 
epijiola  Marti.  Horat.  Every  man  is  thought  to  have  Tome 
lucky  hour,  wherein  he  hath  an  opportunity  offered  him  of 
being  happy  all  his  life,  could  he  but  difeern  it  and  embrace 
the  occakon.  Accafca  in  uri  puuto  quei  che  non  accafca  in 
cento  anni.  Ital.  It  falls  out  in  an  i^llant  which  falls  not 
out  in  an  hundred  years. 

There  is  chance  in  the  cock’s  fpnr. 

Chance  of  pallure  makes  fat  calves. 

Charity  begins  at  home. 

Self-love  is  the  meafure  of  our  Jove  to  our  neighbour.  Many 
fentences  occur  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Poets  to  this 
purpofe,  as,  Omnes  Jibi  melius  cjfe  tnalunt  quam  alteri .  Terent. 
Andr.  Proximus  fum  egtniet  mibi.  Ibid.  dnAtf  <F  ioivrS  fjiuT^Kov 
nctclq  y tzvx,  See..  V.  Erajm.  uiiiag.  Fa  bone  a  te  &  tuoi,  E  poi  & 
gh  altri  fe  tu  puoi.  //a/,  aotp^tjv  ojt?  yx.  ao^bg. 

When  good  chear  is  lacking  our  friends  will  be 
packing. 

1  hofe  that  eat  cherries  with  great  perfons  fhall  have 
their  eyes  fprinted  out  with  the  ilones. 

Chickens  feed  capons. 

i.  c.  As  I  underhand  it;,  qhickens  come  to  be  capons,  and 
capons  were  hrh  chickens.  '  r  .•  7-  ;  - ;v -c -  ,;v 

It’s  a  wife  child  knows  his  own  father* 

Ov  yq-C  jp  t by  yqivv  cbvxbg  cbvbyvu.  Hcmier.  Qifyffa. 

Child's  pig  but  fathers  bacon. 

Patents  ufually  tell  their  children,  this  pig  or  this  lamb 
is  thine;  but,  when  they  come  to  be  grown  up  and  fold,  pa¬ 
rents  thcmlelves  take  the  money  for  them. 

■'  Charre - 
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Cham -folks  are  never  paid. 

That  is,  give  them  what  you  will  they  are  never  contented. 

When  the  child  is  chriftened,  you  may  have  god¬ 
fathers  enough. 

% 

When  a  man’s  need  is  Supplied, .or  his  occ.ahopi  ever,  people 
are  ready  to  offer  their  alliitance  or  fervice. 

Children  and  fools  fpeak  truth. 

The  Dutch  Proverb  hath  it  thus.  You  are  not  to  exped 
truth  from  any  but  children,  perfons  drunk  or  mad.  In  <viw 
*veritas,  wc  know.  Knfans  &  fols  font  Divins.  Gall. 

Children  and  fools  have  merry  lives. 

For  out  of  ignorance  or  forgetfulnefs  and  inadvertency,  they 
are  not  concerned  cither  for  what  is  pall,  or  for  what  is  to  come. 
Neither  the  remembrance  of  the  one,  nor  fear  of  the  other 
troubles  them,  but  only  the  fenfe  of  prefect  pain:  nothing 
flicks  upon  them.  They  lay  nothing  to  heart.  Hence  it  hath 
been  faid,  Nihil  Jcire  eft  •vita  jucundijjitna>  to  which  that  of 
Fcclrftaftes  gives  fome  countenance  :  He  that  encreafeth  know¬ 
ledge  encreajeth  for  row. 

Children  fuck  the  mother  when  they  are  young, 
and  the  father  when  they  are  old. 

So  we  have  the  chink  we’ll  bear.with  the  ftink. 

hucri  bonus  eft  odor  ex  ye  Qualibet .  Juvenal.  This  was  the 
Emperor  VeJ'paJian' s  anfwer  to  thofe  who  complained  of  his 
Jetting  gabels  on  urine  and  other  fordid  things. 

After  a  Chriftmas  comes  a  Lent. 

The  Church  is  not  lo  large  but  the  Prieft  may 
fay  Service  in  it. 

The  nearer  the  Church  the  further  from  God. 

This  is  a  French  Proverb.  Pres  de  V  eglife  loin  de  Dieu. 

Church  work  goes  on  flowly. 

Let  the  Church  hand  in  the  Church  yard. 

G  4  Where 
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Where  God  hath  his  Church  the  Devil  will  haVe 
his  chapel. 

Non  fi  toko  fi  fa  un  templo  a  Dio  come  il  Diavolo  ci 
fabrica  una  capella  appreffo.  Ital. 

Pater  nofter  built  Churches ,  and  our  father  pulls 
them  down. 

.1  do  not  look  upon  the  building  of  Churches  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  Roman  Religion,  for  when  men 
have  once  entertained  an  opinion  of  expiating  lin  and  me¬ 
riting  heaven  by  fnch  works,  they  will  be  forward  enough  to 
give  not  only  the  fruit  of  their  land,  but  even  of  their  body 
for  the  fin  of  their  foul :  and  it’s  eafier  to  part  with  one’s 
goods  than  one’s  fins. 

Claw  a  churl  by  the  breech,,  and  he  will  (hit  in 
your  fid. 

Perfons  of  a  fervile  temper  or  education  have  no  fenfe  of 
honour  or  ingenuity,  and  mult  be  dealt  with  accordingly.. 

Ungentem  pungit,  pungent em  ruijlcus  ungit. 

Which  fentcnce  both  the  French  and  Italians  in  their  lan¬ 
guages  have  made  a  Proverb.  Oignez  villain  qu’  il  vons 
poindra.  Gall.  &c.  Infomuch  that  one  would  be  apt  with 
Jlriftctle  to  think,  that  there  are  fervi  natura. 

The  greated  clerks  are  not  always  the  wifed  men. 

For  prudence  is  gained  more  by  pra&ice  and  converfation, 
than  by  kudy  and  contemplation. 

It’s  the  clerk  makes  the  Judice. 

Hady  clmbers  have  fudden  falls. 

Thofe  that  rife  fuddenly  from  a  mean  condition  to  great 
eftate  or  dignity,  do  often  fall  more  fuddenly,  as  I  might  eafily 
inkance  in  many  Court-favourites  :  and  there  is  reafon  for' 
it,  becaufe  fuch  a  fpeedy  advancement  is  apt  to  beget  pride, 
and  confequently  folly  in  them,  and  envy  in  others,  which 
muk  needs  precipitate  them.  Sudden  changes  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  good  or  bad  fortune,  are  apt  to  turn  mens  brains.  A 
cadcr  va  chi  troppo  alto  file.  Ital. 

The  clock  goes  as  itpleafes  the  dark. 

Can  jack-an-apes  be  merry  when  his  clog  is  at  his 
heels  ? 
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Clofe  fits  by  Ihirt,  but  elofer  my  fkin. 

That  is  I  love  my  friends  well,  but  myfelf  better :  none  fo 
dear  to  me  as  I  am  to  myfelf.  Or  my  body  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  goods.  Plus  pres  eft  la  chair  cue  la  chemne.  G au. 

A  clofe  mouth  catcheth  no  flies. 

People  mult  fpeak  and  folicite  for  themfelves,  or  they  are 
not  like  to  obtain  preferment.  Nothing  carries, it  like  to 
boldnefs  and  importunate,  yea,  impudent  begging.  Men 
will  give  to  fach  J'e  defindendo, to  avoid  their  troub.e.vvho  would 
have  no  confideration  of  the  modeft,  though  never  lo  muen 
needing  or  well  deferving.  Bocca  trinciata  mofea  non  ci  en- 

tra.  ItaL 

It’s  a  bad  cloth  indeed  will  take  no  colour. 


Cattiva  e  quella  lana  che  non  ft  puo  tingere.  Ital. 

Cloudy  mornings  turn  to  clear  evenings. 

Non  ft  male  nunc  13  clim  fie  erit . 

Better  fee  a  clout  than  a  hoie  out. 

They  that  can  cobble  and  clout ,  fhall  have  work 
when  others  go  without. 

Glowing  coals  fparkle  oft. 

When  the  mind  is  heated  with  any  paffion,  it  will  often 
breakout  in  words  and  expreftions,  Pfahn.  xxxix.  r. 

You  mud  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth. 


Noi  facciamo  la  fpefe  fecondo  1’entrata.  Ital.  We  muft 
fpend  according  to  our  income.  Selon  le  pain  ll  faut  le  cou- 
teau.  Gall.  According  to  the  bread  muft  be  the  knife,  & 
Fol  eft  qui  plus  defpend  que  fa  rente  ne  vaut,  Gall  He  is  a 
a  fool  that  fpends  more  than  his  receipts.  Sumptus  cenfum  ne 
fuperet.  Plaut.  Pcen.  McJJe  tenus  propria  vi-ve.  Perf. 

Every  cock  is  proud  on  his  own  dunghill. 

G alius  in  fuo  Jierquilinio  plurimum  potejl.  Senec.  in  ludicro. 
The  French  fay,  Ghien  fur  fon  fumire  eft  liardi.  A  dog  is  ftout 
on  his  own  dunghill. 
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Let  him  that  is  cold  blow  the  coal. 

In  the  coldefi  flint  there  is  hot  Are. 

Cold  of  complexion  good  of  condition. 

A  ragged  colt  may  make  a  good  horfe. 

.  An  unhappy  Boy  may  make  a  good  man.  It  is  ufed  fame* 
times  to  fignify,  that  children,  which  feem  lefs  handfome 
when  young,  do  afterwards  grow  into  ihape  and  comelinefs  : 
as  on  the  contrary  we  fay,  Fair  in  the  cradle,  and  foul  in  the 
faddie .  and  the  Sco/st  A  kindly  aver  will  never  make  a 
good  horfe. 

Company  makes  cuckolds. 

Comparifons  are  odious. 

Conceited  goods  are  quickly  fpent. 

Confefs  and  be  hang’d. 

An  evil  conference  breaks  many  a  man’s  neck. 

He’s  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers. 

Celuy  gouverne  bien  mal  ie  miel  qui  n’  en  tafte  &  fes 
doigts  n  en  leche.  Gall.  He  is  an  ill  keeper  of  honey  who 
taiies  it  not. 

God  fends  meat,  and  the  Devil  fends  cooks. 

Salt  cooks  bear  blame,  but  frefh  bear  fhame. 

Corn  and  horn  oo  toorethcr. 

o 

i.  e .  for  prices,  when  corn  is  cheap  cattle  are  not  dear,  Cf 

• vice  cverja. 

Much  corn  lies  under  the  ftraw  that  is  not  feen, 
More  coft  more  worfhipr 

1 11  not  change  a  cottage  in  pofTefilon  for  a  kingdom 
inreverfion. 

All  covet  all  lofe. 

Covet  oufnefs  brings  nothing  home. 

Qui  tout  convoite  tout  perd.  Gall .  Sc  qui  trop  empoigne 
rien  n’  eitrain’d.  Fie  that  grafps  at  too  much  holds  fail  no- 
thing.  The  fable  of  the  dog  is  known,  who,  catching  at  the 
appearance  in  the  water  of  the  Shoulder  of  mutton  he  had  in 
his  mouth,  let  it  drop  in  and  loll  it.  Chi  tutto  abbraccia 
nulla  ftringa.  Ital. 

A  cough  will  flick  longer  by  a  horfe  than  half  a 
peck  of  oats. 


Good 
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Good  counfel  never  comes  too  late. 

For  if  good,  it  muft  fuit  the  time  when  it  is  given. 

Count  not  your  chickens  before  they  be  hatch’d. 

Ante  'yiapri/zpi  n'e  can  as  triumfhum . 

So  many  countries  fo  many  cufloms. 

Tant  de  gens  tant  de  guifes.  Call. 

A  man  mu  ft  go  old  to  the  Court  and  young  to  a 
Cloyfter ,  that  would  go  from  thence  to  heaven. 

A  friend  in  Court  is  worth  a  penny  in  a  man’s 
purfe. 

Bon  fait  avoir  amy  en  cour,  car  le  proces  ert  eft  plus  court. 
Gall.  A  friend  in  Court  makes  the  procefs  fhort. 

Far  from  Court  far  from  care. 

Full  of  ccurtefy  full  of  craft. 

Sincere  and  true-heaited  perfons  are  leaft  given  to  com¬ 
pliment  and  ceremony.  It’s  fufpicious  he  hath  fome  defign 
upon  rrie  who  courts  and  flatters  me.  Chi  te  fa  piu  carezza 
che  non  vuole,  O  ingannato  t’ha,  o  ingannar  te  vuole.  Ital. 
Ke  that  makes  more  of  you  than  you  deflre  or  expert,  either  , 
he  hath  cozen’d  you  or  intend?  to  do  it. 

Lefs  of  your  courtefy  and  more  of  your  purfe,. 

Re  cfitidandnm  non  < verbis . 

Call  me  csufin  but  cozen  me  not. 

Curs’d  cows  have  fnort  horns. 


Dat  Dens  im  miti  cornua  curt  a  bo-ui. 

Providence  fo  difpofes  that  they,  who  have  will,  want  power 
or  means  to  hurt. 

Who  would  keep  a  cow,  when  he  may  have  a  pot¬ 
tle  of  milk  for  a  penny  ? 

Many 
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Many  a  good  cow  hath  bnt  a  bad  calf. 

v  Avy  coy  vfcouv  rinvoc.  'urn^ahx.  Heroum  filli  yoxec.  Tluv^oi  yxp  rot 
(&a7oB<;  byoioi  ttctliH  ‘Vsi'Kov~a\’  oi  'ErAsioj'Es  yjzv'ms,  •csxvgoi  oe  re  'Sral^og 
updos;.  Homer.  OdyJJ.  e  JElius  Spar  it  anus  in  the  life  of  Severn; 
fhews,by  many  examples,  that  men  famous  for  learning,  vir¬ 
tue,  valour,  or  fuccefs  have,  for  the  moft  part,  either  left  be¬ 
hind  them  no  children,  or  fuch  as  that  it  had  been  more  for 
their  honour  and  the  interefl  of  human  affairs  that  they  had 
died  childlefs.  We  might  add  unto  thofe,  which  he  produc- 
ccth,  many  inftances  out  of  our  own  hiftory.  So  Edward  the 
firft,  a  wife  and  valiant  Prince,  left  us  Edward  the  fecond  : 
Edward  the  black  Prince  Richard  the  fecond  :  Henry  the  fifth, 
a  valiant  and  luccefsful  King,  Henry  the  fixth  a  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  Prince,  though  othervvife  a  good  man.  And  yet  there 
want  not  in  hiftory  inftances  to  the  contrary,  as  among  the 
French,  Charles  Martell,  Pipin  and  Charlemain  in  continual 
fuccefhon,  fo  Jofeph  Scaliger  the  fon  was,  in  point  of  fcholar- 
fhip,  no  whit  inferior  to  Julius  the  father.  Fortes  creantur  for- 
iibus  &  bonis,  &c. 

Where  coin’s  not  common  commons  mujl  be  fcant. 

A  collier's  cow  and  an  alewife’s  fow  are  always  well 
fed.  ,  '  i  - 

Outers  fay  a  poor  man’s  cow,  and  then  the  r^fon  is  evident, 
whv  a  collier’s  is  not  fo  clear. 

4 

t  %  •  ,  1  „  .  •  I  -  •  sf*  .  f 

M  uch  coin  much  care. 

Crefcentem  fequitur  cur  a  pecuniam.  Horat.  i 

Thegreatett  crabs  are  not  always  the  beft  meat. 

Great  and  good  are  not  always ‘the  fame  thing,  though  our 
Language  often  makes  them  fynonymous  terms,  as  when  we 
call  a  great  way  a  good  way,  and  a  great  deal  a  good  deal, 
&c.  in  which  and  the  like  phr^fes  good  fignifes  fomewhat 
lefs  than  great,  vise,,  of  a  middle  ft.r.e  or  indifferent.  Bonus 
alfo,  in  Latin,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  as  in  that 
of  Perfiuy  Sat.  2.  Bona  pars  pro  cerytm.  Les  grands  boeufs  ne  font 
pas  les  grands  journees.GW/.The  greatelloxen  rid  not  mod  work. 

Crabs  breed  babs  by  the  help  of  good  lads. 

Country  wenches  when  they  are  with  child  ufually  long  for 
Crabs :  or  Crabs  may  fignify  Scolds. 


There’s 
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There’s  a  craft  in  dawbing  ;  or.  There  is  more  craft 
in  dawbing  than  throwing  dirt-  on  the  wall. 

There  is  a  myftery  in  the  meaneft  trade.  - 
No  man  is  his  craft9 %-mafter  the  firft  day. 

Nejfuno  nafce  maeftro .  Ital.  * 

Shamelefs  craving  muft  have,  &c,  v.  in  S. 

You  muft  learn  to  creep  before  you  go. 

Soon  crooks  the  tree  that  good  gambrel  would  be. 

A  gambrel  is  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  on  which  butchers 
hang  up  the  carcafles  of  beads  by  the  legs,  from  the  Italian 
word  gamba,  fignifying  a  leg.  Parallel  to  this  is  that  other 
Proverb.  It  early  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn.  Adeo  a  teneris 
ajfaefcere  multum  eft. 

Each  crofs  hath  its  infcription. 

Crofles  and  afflictions  come  not  by  chance,  they  fpring  not 
out  of  the  earth,  but  are  laid  upon  men  for  fome  juft  reafon. 
Divines  truly  fay,  that  many  times  we  may  read  the  fin  in  the 
punifhment. 

No  crofs  no  crown. 

It’s  ill  killing  a  crow  with  an  empty  fling. 

The  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  faireft. 

Afinus  aftno ,  fus  fui  pulcber ,  &  fuum  cuique pulchrum.  So  the 
Ethiopians  are  faid  to  paint  the  Devil  white.  Every  one  is  par¬ 
tial  to,  and  well  conceited  of  his  own  art,  his  own  compofiti- 
ons,  his  own  children,  his  own  country,  &c.  Self-love  is  a 
mote  in  every  one’s  eye  ;  it  influences,  biafles  and  blinds  the 
judgments  even  of  the  moll  modeft  and  perfpicacious.  Hence 
it  is  (as  Ariftctle  well  obferves)  that  men  for  themoft  part  love 
to  be  flattered.  Rhetor.  2.  &  A  tous  oifeaux  leur  nids  font 
beaux.  Gall.  Every  bird  likes  its  own  neft.  A  ogni  grolla 
paion’  belli  i  fuoi  grollatini.  Ital. 

'  %■  -  .  ;  S 

A  crow  is  never  the  whiter  for  walking  herfelf 
often. 

No  carrion  will  kill  a  crow. 

Cunning  is  no  burden. 

It  is  part  of  Bias' s  goods,  it  will  not  hinder  a  man’s  flight 
when  the  enemies  are  at  hand. 

Many 
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Many  things  fall  between  th t  cup  and  the  lip. 

Mult  a  cadunt  inter  calictm  fupreinaque  labr'a. 
rio^Ao.  | ©sAef  ^  ysfoe®*  a.  pv.  Citantur  ab  A, 

Gellio.  De  la  main  a  la  bouche  To  perd  fouvent  la  foupe. 
Gall .  Between  the  hand  and  the  mouth  the  broth  is  many 
times  Ihed.  Entere  la  bouche  &  le  cueillier  vient  Souvent 
grand  deftourbier.  Gall. 

What  cannot  be  cured  mud  be  endured. 

1+evius  ft  patientia  quicquid  corrigere  ef  nefas.  Horat.  Qd. 

A  bad  cuftom  is  like  a  good  cake,  better  broken 
than  kept. 

A  curs’d  cur  mud  be  tied  fhort. 

A  mefchant  cJiien  court  lien.  Gall. 

Cuftom  is  another  nature. 

Defperate  cuts  mu  ft  have  defperate  cures. 

D. 


HE  that  will  not  be  ruled  by  his  own  dame, 
mud  be  ruled  by  his  dep-dame. 

He  dances  well  to  whom  Fortune  pipes. 

Altai  ben  balla  a  chi  Fortuna  fuona.  Ital.  The  French  have 
a  Proverb.  M-ieux  va-ut  une  once  de  fortune  qui  one  livre  de 
fagefle.  Better  is  an  ounce  of  good  hortune  than  a  pound  of 
good  fo  recall. 

They  love  dancing  well  that  dance  among  thorns. 
When  you  go  to  dance ,  take  heed  whom  you  take 
by  the  hand. 

It’s  as  good  to  be  in  the  dark  as  without  light. 
Jone’s  as  good  as  my  lady  in  th t  dark.  v.  in  L 
One  may  lee  day  at  a  little  hole.  , 

The  better  day  the  better  deed. 


A  bon  jour  bon  oeuvre.  Gall. 
Dicenda  bend  Jhnt  bona  verb  a  die . 


He 
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He  never  broke  his  hour  that  kept  his  day . 

To  day  a  man,  to-morrow  a  moufe. 

To  day  me,  to-morrow  thee. 

Aujourd’  huyRoy,  demain  rien.  Call. 

The  long eft  day  mult  have  an  end. 

I’ll  n’eft  li  grand  jour  qui  ne  vienne  a  vefpre.  Gall.  Non 
vien  di,  che  nonvenga  fera.  Ital. 

Be  the  day  never  fo  long,  at  length  cometh  even- 
fong. 

5Tis  day  Hill  while  the  Sun  fhmes. 

Speak  well  of  the  dead . 

Mortuis  non  con-viciandum ,  &  De  mortuls  nil  nifi  bonum.  Nam] 

que  cum  mortui  non  mordent  iniquum  ejl  ut  mordeantiir. 

/ 

A  dead  moufe  feels  no  cold. 

He  that  waits  for  dead  mens  fiioes  may  go  long 
enough  bare-foot. 

A  longue  corde  tire  qui  d’autruy  mort  defire.  Gall.  He 
hath  hut  a  cold  foit  who  longs  for  another  man’s  death. 

After  death  the  Doctor. 

■d  •  1  - 

Phis  is  a  French  Pro-vcrby  Apres  la  mort  le  mcdecm,  parallel 
to  that  ancient  Greek  one,  b  crv^^otyja, .  Pojl  be  hunt 

a  ux  ilium.  We  fad  it  in  Quintilians  D.eclam.  Cadavirib. 
fajliy  with  another  of  the  like  import;  Quid  quod  medicina 
mortuorum  fera  ef  ?  Quid  quod  nemo  aquaminfundit  in  cinetes  Y 
After  a  man’s  houfe  is  burnt  toadies, it’s  too  late  to  pour  on  water. 

Who  gives  away  his  goods  before  he  is  dead. 
Take  a  beetle  and  knock  him  on  the  head. 

-■  -  *  *  *.  -Jr  V ,  « *■  *  t'l  '  f  *•  '  »'-■  - 

Chi  dona  il  fuo  inaf-sd  mo  r  ire  il  s’  apparecchia  affai  patire. 
Ital,  He  that  gives  away  his.  goods,  before  death,  prepares 
himfelf  to  fuffer. 

He 
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He  that  could  know  what  would  be  deary 
Need  be  a  merchant  but  one  year. 

Such  a  merchant  was  the  Philofopher  Thales ,  of  whom  It 
is  reported,  that  to  make  proof,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a 
Philofopher  to  be  rich  if  he  pleafed,  he  forefeeing  a  future 
dearth  of  Olives,  the  year  following,  bought  up  at  eafy  rate3 
all  that  kind  of  fruit  then  in  mens  hands. 

Out  of  debt  out  of  danger.  , 

’EvSa.l  puiv  0  y.rMv  Ipbwv.  Happy  he  that  owes  nothing* 

Defperate  cuts  muft  have,  &c.  v .  in  C. 

There’s  difference  between  flaring  and  flart  blind 
[or  mad.  j 

This  Proverb  may  have  a  double  fenfe.  If  you  read  it  Hark 
mad,  it  fignifies,  that  we  ought  to  didinguifh,  and  not  pre- 
fently  pronounce  him  dark  mad  that  dares  a  little,  or  him  a 
rank  fool  who  is  a  little  impertinent  fometimes,  &c.  If  you 
read  it  dark  blind,  then  it  hath  the  fame  fenfe  with  that  of" 
Horace , 

EJl  inter  Tanaim  medium  focerumqne  Vitelli . 

(.  .  .i  «  '■  •  ♦  • 

and  is  a  reprehenfion  to  thofe  who  put  rto  difference  between 
extreams,  as  perfect  blindnefs  and  Lynceus  ’s  fight.. 

He  that  would  eat  a  good  dinner  let  him-  eat  a 
good  break  fall. 

Dinners  can’t  be  long,  where  danties  want. 

He  that  faveth  his  dinner  will  have  the  more  for 
his  fupper. 

This  is  a  French  Proverb,  Qui  garde  fon  difne  ilamieux 
a  fouper.  He  that  fpares,  when  he  is  young,  may  the  better 
fpend  when  he  is  old.  Mai  foupe  qui  tout  difne.  He  fups  ill 
who  eats  all  at  dinner. 

An  ounce  of  dijeretion  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit. 

•  The  French  fay,  an  00 nee  of  good  fortune,  GiXw  rt^r,q 
SuXctfiAov  n  Vriviv  «r*S,o#.  Nazianz.  Gut  la  fortune  pr a  dclio  Ja- 

ficitiiar.  ■: 

j  will  not  make  my  dijh~clcut  my  table  cloth. 


It’s 
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It’s  a  fin  to  bely  the  Devil . 

Give  the  Devil  his  due. 

He  that  takes  the  Devil  into  his' boat  mud.  carry 
him  over  the  Sound. 

lie  that  hath'  fhipp’d  the  Devil  mult  make  the 
bed  of  him. 

Seldom  lies'  the  Devil  dead  ift  a  ditch. 

We  are  not  to  trull  the  Devil  or  his  Children,  though  they 
feera  never  fo  gentle  or  harmlefs,  without  all  power  or  will 
to  hurt.  The  ancients,  in  a  Proverbial  Hyperbole ,  laid  .of  a  wo¬ 
man,  Mulieri  ,ne  credas  n'e  moriuee  quidein ,  becaufe  you  might 
have  good  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  lhe  feigned  ;  we  may  with 
more  reafon  fay  the  like  of  the  Devil  arid  diabolical  perfons, 
when  they  feeiti  mfift  mortified.  Perchance  this  Proverb  may 
allude  to  the  fable  of  the  fox,  which  efcaped  by  feigning  him- 
felf  dead.  I  know  no  phrafe  more  frequent  in  the  mouths 
of  the  French  and  Italians  than  this.  The  Devjl  is  dead,  to 
iignify  that  a  difficulty  is  almoft  conquered,  a  journey  almoffi 
fmifhed,  or  as  we  fay,  The  neck  of  a  bufmefs  is  broken. 

Talk  of  the  Devil  and  he’ll  either  come  or  fend. 
As  good  eat  the  Devil ,  as  the  broth  he  is  boil’d  in. 
The  Devil  rebu fee s  fi n . 

Clcdius  accufat  tncechos.  Aliorum  me  die  us  ipfe  ulcer  ib  us  /cates . 

The  Devil's  child  the  Devil’s  luck. 

He  mtift  needs  go  whom  the  Devil  drives. 

He  had  need  of  a  long  fpoon,  that  eats  with  the 
Devil. 

The  Dm/fhites  upon  a  great  heap. 

The  Devil  is  good  when  he  is  pleafed. 

The  Devil  is  never  nearer  than  when  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  of  him. 

The  Devil's  meal  is  half  bran. 

La  farine  du  diable  n’e  que  bran,  or  s’  en  va  moitie  en, 
bran.  Gall. 

What  is  gotten  over  the  Devil's  back  is  fpent  un¬ 
der  his  belly. 

Mah  parta  male  dilabantur.  What  is  got  by  oppreffion  or 
extortion,  is  many  times  frent  in  riot  and  luxury. 

H  Every 
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Every  dog  hath  his  day,  and  every  man  his  hour. 
All  the  dugs  follow  the  fait  bitch. 

Love  me  and  love  my  dog . 

Qui  aime  Jean  aime  Ton  chlen.  Gall.  Spefle  volte  fi  harif- 
petto  al  cane  per  il  padrone. 

He  that  would  hang  his  dog  gives  out  firft,  that 
he’s  mad. 

v  •  . 

He  that  is  about  to  do  any  thing  difingenuous,  unworthy,  or 
of  evil  fame,  hrft  bethinks  him felf  of  fome  plauhble pretence. 

"  \  .  \  :  L#  J  i  ,  Jli'.te  C  "  -Jil  vlf 

The  hind moft  dog  may  catch  the  hare. 

He  that  keeps  another  man’s  dog  fhall  have  nothing 
left  him  but  the  line. 

iwiv  "  * 

This  is  a  Greek  Proverb.  *C;  kvvx  rpstph  %lvov  ra ra  fAovo.it  A Tv<&* 
The  meaning  is,  that  he  who  bellows  a  beneht  upon  an 
ungrateful  perfon  lofes  his  colt.  For  if  a  dog  break  loofe  he 
presently  gets  him  home  to  his  former  mailer,  leaving  the  cord 
he  was  tied  with. 

What  ?  keep  a  dog  and  bark  myfelf. 

That  is,  mull  I  keep  fervants,  and  do  my  work  myfelf. 

There  are  more  ways  to  kill  a  dog  than  hangings 
Hang  a  dog  on  a  crab-tree,  and  he’ll  never  love 
verjuice. 

This  is  a  ludicrous  and  nugatory  faying,  for  a  dog  once 
hanged  is  pall  loving  or  hating.  B.ut  generally  men  and  bealls 
fhun  thofe  things,  by  or  for  which  they  have  fmarted..  T* 

ov;  uv  T07 vov;  tiitoi;  why q-hx^uu 

Amphis  in  Ampelurgo  apud  Stobceum . 

Et  mea  cytnbajemel  • vafta  percujfa  procellar 
Ilium  quo  Icpfa  ejl%  horret  aaire.  locum ,  Ovid. 

Dogs  bark  before  they  bite. 

It’s  an  ill  dog  that  deferves  not  a  cruft, 

Digna  canis pabulo .  7Abix  'n  xvuv  t£  f3pv{Actlo$»  Eraf*  tx  Suida. 

A  good 
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A  good  dog  deferves  a  good  bone. 

In  is  an  ill  dog  that  is  not  worth  the  whiftling. 
Better  to  have  a  dog  fawn  on  you  than  bite  you. 
He  that  lies  down  with  dogs  mull  rife  np  with  fleas. 

Chi  con  cane  clorme  con  pulce  fi  leva.  Itdl.  Qui  fe  couche 
avec  les  chiens  fe  leve  avec  des  puces.  Call . 

.  '•  »  ,  f  •  A  ■  .  1. 

Give  a  child  kill  he  craves,  and  a  dog  while  his  tail 
doth  wave,  and  you’ll  have  a  fair  dog  but  a  foul 
knave. 

The  dog  that  licks  allies  trull  not  with  meal. 

The  Italians  fay  this  of  a  cat,  Gatio  che  lecca  tenere  ?ion  fdur 
farina. 

Into  the  mouth  of  a  bad  dog  often  falls  a  good 
bone. 

■  J  *  '  *  '4a  '  I  "*  4  i  b.  ■'  4  ^  t  t 

■"  Souvent  a  mauvais  chien  tombe  an  bon  os  en  gueule.  Gall. 
Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings.. 

Jejunus  faro  fomachus  Bulgaria  temnit . 

A  la  faim  if  n’y  a  point  de  mauvais  pain.  Gall.  To  him  who 
is  hungry  any  bread  feems  good,  or  none  comes  arnifs.  L* 
Aiino  chi  ha  fame  mangia  d’  ogni  ilranie.  Ital. 

It’s  an  eafy  thing  to  find  a  Half  to  beat  a  dog  \  or, 
a  flone  to  throw  at  a  dog, 

Qui  veut  battre  for*  chien  trouve  affez  de  ballons. Gall.  Male- 
facer  e  qui  <vult  nufquam  non  caujam  inaienit.  Pub.  Mimus.  He 
who  hath  a  mind  to  do  me  a  mifchief,  will  ealily  find  lome 
pretence.  Mwipa  'ar^o^otcrtg  r3  Kcty.u^.  To  do  evil,  a 

flight  pretence  or  occafion  will  lerve  mens  turns.  A  petite 
achoifon  le  loup  prend  le  mouton.  Gall. 

An  old  dog  will  learn  no  tricks,  v.  in  O. 

Do  well  and  have  well. 

Draffe  is  good  enough  for  fwine. 

He  that’s  down  down  with  him. 

H  2 
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S  are  feldom  dry. 

Prawn  wells  j  f\veeteft  water. 

Pitteus  ft  hauriatur  melior  e-vadit.  Qpsetl#  uylhe/xim  fiiXhut 
ybileu.  Baiil.  in  epiji .  ad  Euftacbium  medicum.  All  things,  efpc- 
cially  mens  parts,  are  improved  and  advanced  by  ufe.and  cxer- 
cife.  Standing  waters  are  apt  to  corrupt  and  putrify ;  wea¬ 
pons  laid  up  and  difufed  do  contract  rufl,  nay  the  very  air,  if 
not  agitated  and  broken  with  the  wind,  is  thought  to  be  un¬ 
healthful  and  peftilential,  efpecially  in  this  our  native  country, 
of  which  it  is  faid,  Anglia  rvento/a,fi  non  <ventoJ'a  rucnenoJ'a% 

Golden  dreams  make  men  awake  hungry. 

After  a  dream  of  a  wedding  comes  a  corpfe. 

Draffe  was  his  errand,  but  drink  he  would  have. 
Drunken  folks  feldom  take  harm. 

This  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  on  the  contrary,  of  my 
own  obfervation,  1  could  give  divers  inftances  of  fuch  as  have 
received  very  much  harm  when  drunk. 

Ever  drunk  ever  dry. 

Parthi  quo  plus  bibunt  eh  plus  fitiunt. 

What  fobernefs  conceals  dtunkennefs  reveal. 

Ouodejl  in  corde  fobrii  eft  in  ore  ebrii.  To  bv  fttxpfta.  re  vntyoybu? 
Iri  t»j$  yAcoW  re  fxe$vov\<&.  Plutarch,  a^oAscrp^ct^.  Ernftnus 
cites  to  this  purpofe  a  fen  ten  ce  out  of  Herodotus.  0»va  xotliofl®* 

7 z'Trw'ktecnv  ttfriy  when  wine  links,  words  fwim :  and  Pliny  hath 
an  elegant  faying  to  this  purpofe,  Vinum  ufque  adeo  mentis  ar¬ 
cana  prodity  ut  mortifera  etiam  inter  pocul d  loquantur  homines >  & 
■jfc  per  jugulum  quidem  r  edit  liras  voces  confine  ant.  dfuid  non  ehrietas 
defignat  ?  operta  recludit . 

He  that  kills  a  man  when  he  is  drunks  mult  be 
hang?d  when  he  is  fober. 

The  ducks  fare  well  in  the  Thames. 

Dumb  folks  get  no  lands. 

This  is  a  parallel  to  that.  Spare  to  fpeak  and  fpare  to  fpeed  ; 
land  that  former,  A  clofe  mouth  catcheth  no  flies. 


EARLT 


/ 
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E. 

Er  ARLT  up  and  never  the  nearer. 

Early  fow  early  mow. 

Jt  early  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn. 

Soon  crooks  the  three  that  good  gambrel  would  be. 

The  early  bird  catcheth  the  worm. 

A  penny-worth  of  eafe  is  worth  a  penny’. 

The  longer  Eaft  the  fhortcr  Weft 

You  can’t  eat  your  cake,  and  have  your  cake. 

Vorrebbe  mangiar  la  forcaccia  &  trovar  la  in  tafca.  ItaL 
Eating  and  drinking  takes  away  one’s  flomach. 

En  mangeant  Tappetit  fe  perd.  To  which  the  French  have 
another  fcemlingly  contrary.  En  mangeant  1’  appetit  vient, 
parallel  to  that  of  ours,  One  fhoulder  of  mutton  draws  down 
another, 

.  j  v  <  >  :<  -  ••  *■ 

He  that  will  eat  the  kernel  mull  crack  the  nut. 

£>ui  mtclcum  ejfe  vult  nuccm  frangat  cportct.  No  gains  without 
pains.  ✓  :  v  . 

Madam  Parnel ,  crack  the  nut  and  eat  the  kernel. 
Eaten  bread  is  forgotten. 

It’s  very  hard  to  fhave  an  egg . 

Where  nothing  is  nothing  can  be  had. 

An  egg  will  be  in  three  bellies  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Better  half  an  egg  than  an  empty  (hell. 

Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

Ill  egging  makes  ill  begging. 

Evil  perfons,  by  enticing  and  flattery,  draw  on  others  to  be 
as  bad  as  themfelves. 

H  3  •!’  All 
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All  ekes  [or  helps]  as  the  Geni-wren  laid,  when  fhe 
pils’d  in  the  fea.  ,  .z^lrugad  narn 

Many  littles  make  a  mickle,  the  whole  Ocean  is  made  up 
of  drops.  Goutte  a  goutte  on  remplit  la  cuve.  Gall  And 
Goutte  a  gcutte  la  mer  s’  egoute.  Drop  by  drop  thc/ea.is  drained. 

Empty  vefiels  make  the  greateft  found. 

The  Scripture  faith,  A  fool’s  voice  is  known  by  multitude 
of  words-  None  more  apt  to  boafc  than  thofe  who  have  leaffe 
real  worth  ;  lead  whereof  juftly  to  boali.  The  deepeft  dreams 
flow  with  lead  noife. 

Empty  hands  no  hawks  allure. 

A  right  Englijhman  knows  not  when  a  thing  is  well. 
W  hofo  hath  but  a  mouth,  fliail  ne’er  in  England 
fuffer  droughth,  v.  fupra . 

For  if  he  doth  but  open  it,  it’s  a  chance  but  it  will  rain  in. 
True  it  is,  we  feldom  fuffer  for  want  of  rain:  and  if  there 
be  any  fault  in  the  temper  of  our  air,  it  is  its  o ver-m oiff  n  e  f s, 
which  inclines  us  to  the  fcurvy  and  confumptlons ;  difeafes  the 
one  fcarce  known,  the  other  but  rare  in  hotter  Countries. 

Every  thing  hath  an  end,  and  a  pudding  hath  two. 
All’s  well  that  ends  well.  ° 

Exit  us  afia  prcbat. 

There’s  never  enough  where  nought  leaves. 

This  is  an  Italian  Proverb,  Non  vi  e  a  baflanza.  fe  niente 
auvanza.  It  is  bard  fo  to  cut  the  hair,  as  that  there  Ihould  be 
no  want  and  nothing  to  {pare. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feaft. 

Affer  y  a,  fi  trop  n’  y  a.  Gall, 

Better  be  snviod  than  pitied. 


.  !.ang“ages,  although  it  hath  little  of 

IH  It.  Kpicraov  ’£fh  r,  otKTsi'pscrQces. 

r m  Pindar. 
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gffex!  files,  Kentifh  miles,  Norfolk  wiles.,  many 
men  beguiles, 

.  For  ftiles  EJJex  may  well  vie  with  any  County  of  England 
it  being  wholly  divided  into  final  1  clofes,  and  not  one  common 
field  that  I  know  of  in  the  whole  Country.  Length  of  miles 
3  know  not  what  reafon  Kent  hath  to  pretend  to,  for  generally 
fpeakino-,  the  farther  from  London  the  longer  the  mixes  ;  but 
for  cunning  in  the  Law  and  wrangling,  Norfolk  tilth  arcjuftly 

noted, 

W  he  re  every  hand  fleeceth,  &c.  v*.  fleeceth. 

Evening  orts  are  good  morning  fodder. 

The  Eveni ng  crowns  the  day. 

La  vita  il  fine,  e’  1  di  ioda  la  fera.  ItnL  The  end  or  death 
commends  the  life,  and  the  evening  the  day  Dtaque  beam 
Ante  obit  urn  nemo  /upremaquefunera  bebet.  Uvia. 

Of  two  evils  the  leail  is  to  be  chcitin. 

This  reafon  the  Philofopher  rendered,  vyhyhcchofea  littlp 
wife. 


Exchange  is  no  robbery. 

JK  bad  excufs  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
Experience  is  the  miftrefs  of  fools-. 


Expcrientia  fiultorvm  magiftra .  Wife  men  leam  by  others 
harms,  fools  by  their  own,  hke  Epimftheus,  e?  hni  nUw»  w 

i/Aicre . 


What  the  eye  fees  net  the  heart  rues  not. 


Le  coeur  ne  veut  doulotr  ce  que  1*  oeil  ne  pent  veoir.  Gall 
Therefore  it  is  not  good  to  peep  and  pry  into  every  cornei ,  to 
be  too  inquUtive  into  wh/our  fervaL  or  relations  door  fay, 
left  we  create  ourfelves  unneceilary  trouoie. 


Better  eye  oat  than  always  aking  [or  watching.] 
He  that  winketh  with  one  eye,  and  feetn  with  1 

other ;  ,  _ 

I  would  not  trud  him,  though  he  were  my  brodier. 

This  is  only  a  Phyfiognomical  obfervation. 

H  4 
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He  that  hath  but  one  eye  fees  the  better  fork. 

Better  than,  he  would  do  vvithout  it  a  ridiculous  f?.yingo 


F. 

I  ,  —  .  A  ** 

ft  *  ■  -  .  ;  ’  v  - 

A  Good  face.  See.  v.  band. 

Faint  heart  ne’er  won  fair  Lady. 


AAA  ct  yap  ccQvf/,3t!ec  a.vop&q'H'irols  TgoTToaov  Suzdas  ex  Eu~ 

poLde ,  T  uni  di  niinquam  Jiatuere  t  rep  mum.  J  a  couard  n’  aura 
belle  amie.  Gall.  For,  Auaer.tes  fortune,  juajat. 


Fair  feathers  make  fair  fov/ls. 


Fair  clothes,  ornaments,  and  drefles  fet  off  perfons,  and 
make  them  appear  handfome,  which  if  ftripp’d  of  them  would 
feem  but  plainly  and  homely.  God  makes,  and  apparel 

inapes.  I  panm  rifanno  le  ilanghe,  vefii  una  colonna  &  par 
una  donna.  ItaL  .  .  *, 


Fair  words,  &c.  v.  words. 

Fair  and  fofdy  goes  far  in  a  day. 

Pas  a  pas  on  va  bien  loing.  Gall.  Chi  va  piano  va  fatioS 
anche  lontano.  Ital.  He  that  goes  foftly  goes  fare  and  aifo  far. 
i  c  that  fpurs  on  top  fail,  at  firft  Jetting.  out,  tires'  before  he 
comes  to  ms  journey’s  end.  Fefiina.  lent'e. 

Fair  in  the  cradle,  and  fool  in  the  faddlc. 

A  fair  face  is  half  a  portion. 

Praife  a  fair  day  at  night;. 

Or  eif.  )  ou. may  leperjt,  for  many  times  clear  mornings  turn 
to  cloudy  evenings.  La  vita  il  fine  e’l  di  loda  la  fera^  The 
end  commends  the  life,  and  the  evening  the  day. 

Ph e  faireft  filk  is  foonefl  ftained. 


mfy  be  aPpFed  to  women.  The  handfomeft  Vorr 

J,"  ^?r^uPted>  be£aufe  they  are  mod  tempted.  It  n 

awav  t0  8°0(i  natures»  which  are  moft  e^fijy  dra 

*v,a>  by  e\ii  company. 


Many 
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Men  fpeak  :of  the  Fair?  as  things  went  with  them 
there. 

If  a  man  once  fall?  all  will  tread  on  him. 

DejeSla  arbore  quivis  ligr.a  colligit.  Vulgus  fequitur  fortunam 
&  adit  damnafos.  Juven.  When  the  tree  is  fallen  every  ma$ 

eoeth  to  it  with  his  hatchet.  Gall. 

.  ,.a  „  - 

There’s  faljhocd  in  fellowfhip. 

Common  fame's  fcldom  to  blame. 

A  general  report  is  rarely  without  fome  ground.  No  fmoke 
without  fjipe  fire,  iVt;  cinoTCKel xi  n flwcc  <sso?.ho} 

A oco)  (p'n^£i}tri,  ©£<?{  vv  rig  ’£ ft  tC  aim).  Hefod. 

Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

•  *x-  \r  v  t  "  N  '  .  . '  ,  ,*  .  ..  ■  ,  r.  r 

f*  ifl.MiJ  |  .  #  U'V.\  '  I  •  *  O  •  *>  \ 

Nimia  famiUaritas  conte  v pt um  parit.  E  tribus  opthnis  rebus 
ires  pejjimcs  oriuniur  ;  e  • veritate  odium ,  e  f  mill:  an  tat  e  contemptus, 
e  felicitate  in  uidia.  Plutarch.  ' 


Fancy  paffes  beauty. 

Fancy,  may  boult  bran  and  think  it  flour. 

You  can’t  fare  well,  but  you  muft  cry  roaH-meat. 

Saffe  bonne  fapine  fans  trompe  ny  buccine.  Gall.  Boult  thy 
fine  meal,  and  eat  good  part,  without  report  or  trumpet's  -Haft. 
*o /  Ad/i'Wf?  cr\m  mvtxn.  They  that  are  thirfiy  drink  fileutty.- 
Si  corns  us  tacuiffet  haberet 

Plus  d.ipis  &  rixm  nulls  minus  ih'vidiaque.  Horat. 

Far  fetch’d  and  dear  bought  is  good  for  Ladies. 

-  ^  tfT  •  •  Tjrs  \  y;  ^  T,^ 

„  ,  i  i  \  O  r  ± 

Yache  de  loin  a  laitfl  affez.  Gall. 


Far  folks  fare  well,  and  fair  children  die. 


n  c  n 


People  are  apt  to  bbaft  of  the  good  and  wealthy  condition 
of  their  far-off  friends,  and  to  commend  their  dead  children. 


It’s  good  farting  before  one’s  own  Are. 

A  man,  far  from  his  good,  is  near  his  harm. 

i.  v  .  i 

j  ^  *  • 

Qui  ell  loing  du  plat  ell  prez  de  fan  dommage.  Gall.  Far  from 
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the  difh  and  near  to  his  lofs ;  for  Commonly  they,  that  are  far 
from  the  difh,  fhed  their  broth  by  the  way. 

As  good  to  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the 

fajhion. 

Fat  drops  fall  from  fat  flefh. 

Fat  for  row  is  better  than  lean  forrow. 

Better  have  a  rich  hufband  and  a  forrowful  life  than  a  poor 
hufband  and  a  forrowful  life  with  him,  fpoken  to  encourage  a 
maid  to  marry  a  rich  man,  though  ill  conditioned. 

Little  knows  the  fat  fow  what  the  lean  one  means. 
The  father  to  the  bough,  &c.  v.  in  B. 

Where  no  fault  is  there  needs  no  pardon. 

Every  man  hath  his  faults  *  or,  He  is  lifelefs  that  is 
faultlefs . 

i 

Ut  ‘vztiis  nemo  Jim  nafeitur,  Qui/que  fuos  patimur  manes . 

They  that  feal  [i.  e.  hide]  can  find. 

It’s  good  to  fear  the  worft,  the  beft  will  fave  itfelf. 
No  feaft  to  a  Mifer’s. 

II  n’  eft  banquet  que  d*  homme  chichp.  Gall, 

Little  difference  between  a  feaft  and  a  belly-full. 
Better  come  at  the  latter  end  of  a  feaft ,  than  the 
beginning  of  a  fray. 

Feeling  hath  no  fellow. 

No  fence  again fl  a  flail.  Ill  fortune. 

Some  evils  and  calamities  afTault  fo  violently  that  there  is 
no  refilling  or  bearing  them  off. 

No  man  loves  his  fetters  though  of  gold. 

Isext  to  health  and  necefiary  food,  no  good  in  this  world 
more  defirable  than  liberty. 

Th tfmtft  lawn  fooneft  {fains. 

Die  fineft  fhoe  often  hurts  the  foot. 


There 
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There  is  no  fire  without  Tome  iinoke. 

Nul  feu  fans  fumee.  Gall. 

Fire  and  water  are  good  fervants,  but  bad  mailers. 
Firft  come  firft  ferved. 

Qui  premier  arrive  aut  moulin,  premier  doitmouldre.  Gall. 

It’s  ill  fijhing  before  the  net.  One  would  rather  think 
after  the  net. 

No  fijhing  to  fifhing  in  the  fea. 

II  fait  beau  pefcher  en  eau  large.  Gall.  It’s  good  filling  in- 
large  waters, 

f'ijhes  are  call  away,  that  are  caft  into  dry  ponds. 
It’s  good  fijhing  in  troubled  waters. 

II  n’  y  a  pefche  qif  en  eau  trouble,  Gall.  In  troubled  wa¬ 
ters;  that  is,  in  a  time  of  peblick  calamity,  when  all  things 
are  in  confufion. 

Frelh  fifi  and  new  come  guefts  fmell,  by  that  they 
are  three  days  old. 

L’  hofle  &  le  poilTcn  palfe  trois  jours  puent.  Galt.  Pi/cls  tie- 
cuam  efi  nifi  recem,  Plaut.  Ordinary  friends  are  welcome  at 
fril,  but  we  foon  grow  wear)’  of  them. 

The  befl  fijh  fwim  near  the  bottom. 

Still  hzfijheth  that  catcheth  one. 

Trousjours  pcfche  qui  en  prend  un.  Gall. 

When  flatterers  meet  the  Devil  goes  to  dinner, 
Vvhere  every  hand  fieeccth  the  flieep  goes  naked. 
AWfiejJj  is  notvenilbn. 

This  is  a  French  Proverb.  Tcute  chair  n’  eft  pa$  venaiforu 

Flejh  Hands  never  fo  high  but  a  dog  will  venture  his 
tegs. 

A  flo-iv  will  have  an  ebb. 


No 
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*  *"•  *  ‘  *  *N  *  r  . 

No  flying  without  wings;  or, 

He  would  fain  flyy  but  he  wants  feathers. 

Sine  pennis  Dolare  hand  fecile  eji.  Plaut.  in  Pcenulo.  Nothing 
of  moment  can  be  done  without  neceffary  helps,  or  conveni¬ 
ent  means.  Non  ii  puo  volar  fenza  ale.  Jtal. 

How  can  the  foie  amble,  when  the  horfe  and  mare 
trot. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  foon  parted. 

No  fool  to  the  old  fool. 

Every  man  hath  a  foci  in  his  ileeve. ' 

Fools  will  be  meddling. 

A  foci  may  afk  more  queftions  in  an  hour,  than  a 
wife  man  can  anfwer  in  feven  years. 

A  fool  may  put  fomewhat  in  a  wife  body’s  head. 

A  fool’ s  bolt  is  foon  (hot. 

De  fol  juge  brieve  fentence,  Gall.  A'foolilh  judge  pafles  a 
quick  fentence. 

As  the  fool  thinks  fo  the  bell  tints,  or  clinks. 

Fools  fet  ftools  for  wife  folks  to  (humble  at. 

Fools  build  houfes,  an  1  wife  men  buy  them. 

Fools  make  feafts  and  wife  men  eat  them. 

Le  fols  font  la  fede  &  les  fages  le  man  gent.  Gall.  The  fame 
almoft  word  for  word. 

Fools  lade  water  and  wife  men  catch  thehflu 
The  fool  will  not  part  with  his  bable  for  the 
Tower  of  London ;  « ' 

If  every  fool  fhoula  wear  a  bable  fewel  would  be 
dear. 

$i  tous  les  fols  portcient  le  marrotte,  on  ne  feait  de  quel 
bois  s’  efehaufferoit.  Gall. 

Send  a  fool  to  the  market  and  a  fool  he  will  return 
again. 

1  The  Italians  fay,  Chi  beflia  va  a  Roma  bedia  retorna.  He 
tnat  goes  a  bead  to  Rome  returns  thence  a  bead.  Change  of 

places 
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places  changes  not  mens  minds  or  manners.  Ccclurn  non  anbnum 
mutant  qui  trans  mare  cur  runt. 

Fortune  favours  fools  *,  or,  fools  have  theleftluck. 

Fcrtuna  favet  fatuis.  It’s  but  equal,  Nature  having  not, 
that  Fortune  lhould  do  fo. 

It’s  good  to  go  on  foot  when  a  man  hath  a  horfe  in 
his  hand. 

A1  aife  marche  a  pied  qui  mene  Ton  cheval  par  la  bride.  Gall. 

Forbear  Mice  is  no  acquittance. 

In  the  forehead  and  the  eye  the  ledture  Or  the  mind 

doth  lie. 

•  •  ,  )  $ 

Vultus  index  animi. 

To  forget  a  wrong  is  the  beft  revenge. 

Delle  ingiurie  il  remedio  e  lui  fcordarfi.  Jtal.  Infirmi  ejl 
animi  exiguique  njoluptas  Ultio.  Juvenal. 

It’s  not  good  praifing  a  ford  till  a  man  be  over. 

>  - 

Fore -warn’d  fore-arm’d.  Pramonitus^  pusmunitus. 

Forecaft  is  better  than  work-hard.  .  ' 

Every  one’s  faults  are  not  written  in  their  foreheads, 
Th efox  preys  fartheft  from  his  hole. 

To  avoid  fufpicion.  Crafty  thieves  Heal  far  from  home. 

Th efox  never  fares  better  than  when  he  is  bann  d 
[or  curs’d.] 

popuhs  me  fibilat  at  mihi  plaudo 

Ipfi  domi,  quottes  nummos  eontemplor  in  area,  iiorat. 

It’s  an  ill  fign  to  fee  a  fox  lick  a  lamb. 

When  the  fox  preaches  beware  of  your  geefe. 


Fire 
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Fire,  quoth  the  fox,  when  he  pifs’d  on  the  ice.  He  Taw 
it  Jmok'd ,  and  thought  there  would  he  fire  e*re  long . 

This  is  fpoken  in  derifion  to  thofe  which  have  great  expecta¬ 
tion  from  fome  fond  deiign  or  undertaking,  which  is  not 
likely  to  fucceed. 

Fie  upon  heps  (quoth  the  fox)  becaufe  he  could  not 
reach  them. 

The  fox  knows  much,  but  more  hethat  catcheth  him. 
Every  fox  mult  pay  his  ownfkin  to  the  flayer. 

T utto  Ie  volpi  fi  trouvano  in  pellicera.  Ital  En  fin  lei  reg- 
nards  fe  trouyent  chez  ie  pelletier.  Gat/.  The  crafty  are  at 
length  furprifed.  Thieves  molt  Commonly  come  to  the  gallows 
at  tail. 

What’s  freer  than  a  gift  ? 

It’s  good  to  have  fome  friends  both  in  heaven  and 
hell. 

He  is  my  friend,  that  grindeth  at  my  mill. 

That  fhews  me  real  kindrrds.  v- 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 

Prove  thy  friend  e* re  thou  have  need. 

All  are  not  friend*  that  fpeak  us  fait., 

Pie’s  a  good  friend  that  fpeaks  well  on  us  behind 
our  backs. 

No  longer  fofler  no  longer  friend. 

As  a  man  is  friended ,  lb  the  law  is  ended. 

Where  fhail  a  man  have  a  worfe  friend  than  he 
brings  from  home  ? 

Friends  may  meet,  bur  mountains  never  areet. 

Mons  cum  monte  non  mifeebitur  :  Pares  cum  paribus.  Two 
haughty  perfons  vvill  feldom  agree'  together.  Deux  holmes 
le  reucontrent  bk.i,  mais  jamais  deux  montagnes.  Gall.  ” 

4 

Many  kinsfolk,  few  friends . 

One’s,  kindred  are  not  always  to  be  accounted  one’s  friends 
though  m  our  Language  they  be  fynonymous  terms.  There 
is  a  friend  that  llicketh  clofer  than  a  brother. 


One 
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One  God  no  more*  but  friends  good  ftore. 

v£tr  Qil-  xj  tpfaot  -sroWtou  Unus  Dcus,  fed plures  amici  parandi. 

Wherever  you  fee  your  friend  truft  yourfelf. 

A  friend  is  never  known  ’till  one  have  need. 

Amicus  certus  in  re  incarta  cernitur.  Cic.  ex  Ennio. 

Scilicet  ut  fulvum  fpeftatur  in  ignibus  aurum , 

Tempore Jic  duro  eft  infpicienda  Jides.  Ovid. 

*A vfyoi;  HCLKtiq  w^acrcroi/l^  iy.TcoQoiiv  (pihoi  Friends  Hand  afar  oiF5 
when  a  man  is  in  adverfity. 

W hat  was  good  the  Friar  never  lov’d. 

When  the  Friar’s  beaten,  then  comes  James . 

M siu  T0)i.  ra-aAffuw  b  $ic  eft  ad  pugna  partes  re  perafid 

veniendum. 

The  Friar  preach’d  againft  Healing  when  he  had  a 
pudding  in  his  fleeve. 

II  frate  predicava,  che  non  fi  dovefie  robbare  Sc  lui  haveva 
F  occha  nel  fcapuJario.  Ital.  The  fame  with  the  Englijh, 
Only  goofe  inltead  of  pudding. 

To  fright  a  bird  is  not  the  way  to  catch  her.  • 

t 

Qui  veut  prendre  un  oifeau  cju*  il  ne  l*  alfarouche.  Gall. 
The  lame  with  the  Englijh . 

T he  frog  cannot  out  of  her  bog. 

Froft  and  fraud  both  end  in  foul. 

A  faying  ordinary  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas  Eger  ton, 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Take  away  few  el  take  away  flame. 

Remove  the  tale-beater  and  contention  ceafeth.  Sine  Cerert 
fijJ  L  ibero  friget  Verna. 


The 
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The  fartbeft  way  abotit’s  the  neareft  way  home. 

What  is  gained  in  thefhortnefs  may  be  loft  in  the  goodnefs 
of  the  way.  Compendia  pterumque Junt  difpendia. 

Fields  have  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears. 

Bois  ont  oreilles,  &  champs  oeillets.  Gall.  Some  hear  and 
lee  him  whom  he  heareth  and  feeth  not;  For  fields  have  eyes, 
and  woods  have  ears,  ye  wot.  Hefwood, 

. 

1  *  L  .. 

i  ••  ;  v.  ;  -  -  c ..  .  •  :  c*  2  ■;  •  A  J  .  yu  i  :  *  ■ 

G. 


TOUCH  a  gall'd  horfe  on  the  back,  and  he’ll 
kick  for  wince.] 

Try  your  fkill  in  £<2// 'fir  ft,  and  then  in  gold. 


In  Care periculum,  fubaudi  fac.  Cares  olim  notati  funt ,  quod 
primi  'vitain  mereede  locabunt.  They  were  the  fir  ft  mercenary 
ibldiers.  Praftife  new  and  doubtful  experiments  in  cheap 
commodities,  or  upon  things  of  fmall  value. 


You  may  gape  long  enough,  e’re  a  bird  fall  in  your 
mouth. 


He  tha x.  gapeth  until  he  be  fed,  well  may  he  gape 
until  he  be  dead. 


C’eft  foile  de  beer  contre  u’n  four.  GalL 


No  gaping  againft  an  oven. 

Make  not  a  gauntlet  of  a  hedged  glove. 

What’s  a  Gentleman  but  his  pleafure. 

A  Gentleman  without  living,  is  like  a  pudding  with¬ 
out  fewet. 

%  t  • .  <•>  >  ,  x 

Gentry  lent  to  market,  will  not  buy  one  bulhel  of 
corn. 

Gentility  without  ability, is  worfe  than  plain  beggery.. 
Gift  gaffe  w as  a  good  man,  but  he  isfoon  weary. 


Gi If e gaffe  is  one  good  turn  for  another. 


Look 
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Look  not  a  gift  horfe  in  the  mouth. 

v  t  '  '  *  '  ^  ^  4 

It  feems  this  was  a  Latin  Proverb  in  Hieromh  time,  Erafmus 
quotes  it  out  of  his  preface  to  his  commentaries  on  the  epiftie 
to  the  EpbcJiariSy  Noli  (lit  vulgar e  ejl  prov  erbium )  equi  dentes 
infpicere  donati.  A  caval  donato  non  guardar  in  bocca.  Ital. 
A  cheval  donne  il  ne  faut  pas.  regarder  aux  dens.  Gall.  It 
is  alfo  in  other  modern  Languages, 

There’s  not  fo  bad  a  Gill  but  there’s  as  bad  a  Will. 
Giving  much  to  the  poor  doth  increale  a  man’s 
(lore. 

Give  a  thing  and  take  a  thing,  &c. 

Or,  give  a  thing  and  take  again. 

And  you  fhail  ride  in  hell’s  wain. 

Plato  mentions  this  as  a  child’s  Proverb  in  his  time.  Tw 
$p$ug  SoSdlojv  fen  ’bfl,  which  with  us  alfo  continues  a 

Proverb  among  children  to  this  day. 

Better  fill  a  glutton" s  belly  than  his  eye. 


Les  yeux  plus  grands  que  lapance.  GalL  Piu  toflo  fi  fatolla 
il  ventre  che  P  occhio.  Ital. 

I  ’  ’ 

A  belly  full  of  gluttony  will  never  fludy  willingly* 

i.e.  the  old  proverbial  Verfe. 

,  .  ’  ..  :  ‘  > 

Impletus  venter  non  vult  Jludere  lib  enter. 

Man  doth  what  he  can,  and  God  what  he  will. 
When  God  wills,  all  winds  bring  rain. 

Deus  undecunque  juvat  modb  propitius.  Eraf.  La  ouDieu  veui 
il  pleut.  -'Gall. 

God  fends  corn,  and  the  Devil  marrs  the  lack. 

God  fends  cold  after  clothes. 


After  clothes,  i.  e .  according  to  the  people’s  clothes.  Dieu 
donne  le  froid  felon  le  drap.  Gall. 


God  is  where  he  was. 

.  .  r  ' 

Spoken  to  encourage  People  in  any  diftrefs. 


Not 


i 
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Not  God  above  gets  all  mens  love. 

>Qb$\  yap  0  Z EUS  «$’  0ftW  -ravTa/  *T’  *w/pu  Theogtfo 


God  knows  well  which  are  the  beft  Pilgrims. 

What  God  will,  no  froft  can  kill. 

Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goejt ,  and  1 11  tell  thee 

what  thou  doeft. 

La  mala  compagniae  quella  che  mena  hootnini  a  la  furc a. //<*/♦ 


Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate  except  Heaven  s.  , 

*  V  — -  ■/»  •  •  *  *  ' 

Philip ,  Alexander's  father,  was  reported  to  fay,  that  he  did 
not  doubt  to  take  any  caltie  or  cittadel,  let  the  afcent  be  ne¬ 
ver  fo  tteep  and  difficult,  if  he  could  but  drive  up  an  afs  la¬ 
den  with  gold  to  the  gate. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glifters. 

J.  1  d  .. .  V.-  J  X. •:  l  c  V/U  i  J 

Tout  ce  qui  luit  n’  eft  pas  or.  Gall.  Non  e  orotuttoquel  chs 

luce.  Jtal.  Fronti  mtlla  Jides.  juven. 

•  '  ,  ■  .  .  .  •  \  ,  .  •"  .  ' 

A  man  may  buy  gold  too  dear.  ^  oi  hru-.q  .  > 
Though  good  be  good,  yet  better  is  better,  or  bet* 

ter  carries  it. 

That’s  my  good  that  does  me  good. 

Some  good  things  I  do  not  love,  a  good  long  mile, 
v  good  fmall  beer,  and  a  good  old  woman. 

Good  enough  is  never  ought. 

A  good  man  can  no  more  harm  than  a  Iheep. 

Ill  gotten  goods  feldom  profper. 

Della  robba  di  mal  acquifta  non  fe  ne  vede  allegrezza.  ltd. 
And,  Vien  prefto  confumatol’  ingiuftamente  acquiftato.  De 
malevenu  V  agneau  &  a  mal  retourne  le  peau.  Gall.  To 
naught  it  goes  that  came  from  naught,  Ka*«  dpha  IA  urwr. 
Hefiod.  Mala  lucra  aqualia  damnis.  Male  part  a  male  dilabun * 
tur  :  and,  De  male  qiuejitis  <vix  gaudet  ter  Pius  hares .  Juven. 


That 
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That  that’s  good  fauce  for  a  goofe ,  is  good  for  a 
gander. 

This  is  a  woinan’s  Proverb. 

There’s  meat  in  A  goofe9 s  eye. 

As  deep  drinketh  the  goofe,  as  the  gander. 

Goofe,  and  gander,  and  gofting,  are  three  founds, 
but  one  thino-. 

A  Gofhawk  beats  riot  at  a  bunting. 

Aquila  non  taplt  mufcas.  ^X&'SlB'Q  '$11$,  Cu  2003 

r-  o  *  * 

Grace  will  Iajft,  favour  will  blafi. 

While  the grafs  grows,  the  deed  ftarves, 

Cavai  non  morire,  che  herba  de  venire.  It ah 

Grafs  grows  not  upon  the  high -way. 

Gray  and  green  make  the  worft  medley.  ^  - 

Turps  fenex  miles  >  turpe  fenilis  amor .  Ovid.  An  old  letchcr 
is  compared  to  an  oniony  or  leek,  which  hath  a  white  head  but 
a  green  tail.  ; 


Gray  hairs  are  death’s  bloffoms. 
Great  gifts  are  from  great  men. 
The  Gull  comes  againft  the  rain. 


f. 


'-t  fs  ; 


hnr, 


H 


ii. 

43,  ‘v  r.,  ...  _ _ *  ^  ;  •  I,  ; 

Ackneyj  mi  ft  refs  hackney  maid. 


OTroiot  y]  mcrTroivct.  roTca  SegX'riroavi&s.  Cic.  Epijl.  Ati.  5.  Qualis 
hera  tales  pedijjeqiue .  Et,  rccs  os'moinxs  at  kvvbs  fjAq&q.n nxi.  (2  a  tula? 
dominam  imitantur.  Videas  autem  (inq^uzt  Erafmus)  &  Melitaqs^ 
opulent  arum  mulierum  delicias ,  fafum ,  lafci^viam  tot  unique  fere  mo~ 
rum  imaginem  reddere . 

Had  Iffh  is  good  without  milliard, 

Half  an  acre  is  good  land. 

•  '  I  2  .  .  Na 
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No  halting  before  a  cripple. 

For  fear  of  being  detected.  II  ne  faut  pas  clocher  devaru 
an  boiteux.  Gall. 

Half  an  egg,  &c.  v.  egg. 

Half  a  loaf,  v.  loaf. 

Help  hands  for  I  have  no  land's. 

He  is  kandfome  that  handfome  doth.  ,  v 
Half  an  hour’s  hanging  hinders  five  miles  riding. 
It’s  better  to  be  happy  than  wile. 

E  meglio  effer  fortunato  che  favio.  It al.  Gutta  fortune 
fra  dolto  jafientia.  Mieux  vaut  une  once  de  fortune  qu’  une 
libre  de  fagelfe.  Gall.  An  ounce  of  good  fortune  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  vvifiom. 

•  *  ;  • ;  v*;:  '  f  v>*fcn  t  *\  ?\  t\Y  * 

Happy  is  he  whofe  friends  were  born  before  him. 

i.  e.  Who  hath  rem  non  labor e par andatn  fed reliBant. 

Happy  man  happy  dole,  or  Happy  man  by  his  dole. 

Happy  is  the  child  whole  father  went  to  the  Devil. 

rfiTo 

For  commonly  they,  who  firft  raife  great  eftates,  do  it  either 
by  ufury  and  extortion,  or  by  fraud  and  cozening,  or  by 
flattery  and  miniftering  to  other  mens  vices. 

Some  have  the  hap ,  fome  flick  in  the  gap. 

Hap  and  half-penny  goods  enough,  i.  e.  Good 
luck  is  enough,  though  a  man  hath  not  a  penny 
left  him. 

Set  hard  heart  againfl  hard  hap. 

Tune  cede-  mails ,  fed  contra  audentior  ito.  In  re  mala  animpjt 
Lena  ut are  adju-vat. 

Hard  with  hard  makes  not  the  ftone  wall. 

Duro  con  duro  non  fa  mai  buon  muro.  Ital.  Though  I 
have  feen  at  Ariminum  in  Italy,  an  ancient  Rotnan  bridge  made 
of  hewn  ftone  laid  together  without  any  mortar  or  cement. 

Hard  fare  makes  hungry  bellies. 


It’s 
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‘It’s  a  hard  winter,  &c.  v.  winter. 

It’s  a  hard  battle,  &c,  v.  battle. 

Where  we  lead  think,  there  goeth  the  hare  away. 
Harm  watch,  harm  catch. 

King  Harry  lov’d  a  man,  t,  e.  valiant  men  love  fuch 
as  are  fo,  hate  cowards. 

Moil  hajle  word  fpeed,  •  7 

Come  s’  ha  fretta  non  ft  fa  mai  niente  che  ftia  bene.  ItaL 
Qpi  trop  fe  hafte  en  cfhemiiient,  en  beau  chemin  fe -fourvoye 
fouvent.  Gall.  He  that  walks  too  haftily  often  Humbles  in 
plaina  way.  F*ui  nimis  proper}  minus  pro/pere ,  c 5  Nimium prope- 
rans feriiis  abfclvit.  Et  Canis  fcjiinans  ere  cos  parit  caiulus.  Et 
Fejiina  lent L  Tarry  a  little  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
fooner,  was  a  faying  of  Sir  Ami  as  Paulet •  Prefto  &  bene  non 
ft  conviene.  ItaL  Haftily  and  well  never  meet. 

Hajle  makes  wade, and  wade  makes  want,  and  want 
makes  drife  between  the  good  man  and  his  wife. 

.  As  the  man  laid  to  him  on  the  tree  top,  Make  no 
more  hajle  when  you  come  down  than  when  you 
went  up. 

Nothing  mud  be  done  haftily  but  killing  of  fleas. 
Hafty  climbers,  v.  climbers. 

A  hafty  [or  angry]  man  never  wants  woe.  v.  A. 
Hafty  People  will  never  make  good  Midwives. 

Hafty  gameders  overfee. 

No  hajle  to  hang  true  men. 

It’s  good  to  have  a  hatch  before  the  door. 

High  flying  hawks  are  fit  for  Princes, 

Make  hay  while  the  fun  (Lines. 

A  great  head  and  a  little  wit. 

This  is  only  for  the  clinch  lake  become  a  Proverb,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greater,  the  more  brains;  and  the  more  brains,  the 
more  wit,  if  rightly  conformed. 

Better  be  the  head  of  a  pike  than  the  tail  ofdurgeon. 
Better  be  the  head  of  a  dog  than  the  tail  of  a  lion. 

Meglio  e  efter  capo  di  lucertola  che  coda  di  dragone.  ItaL 

I  3  Better 
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Better  be  the  head  of  an  afs  than  the  tail  of  a  horfe. 
Better  be  the  head  of  the  yeomanry  than  the  tail  of 
the  gentry. 

E  meglio  elTer  tefta  di  luccio  che  ceda  di  fturiorie.  Jtak 
Thefe  four  Proverbs  have  all  the  fame  fenfe,  <vi%.  Men  Jove 
priority  and  precedency,  had  rather  govern  than  be  ruled, 
command  than  obey,  lead  than  be  led,  though  in  an  inferior 
rank  and  quality. 

^10  ;  .  - J  i  -»•'  '•  ••  ^  f.'O/t  ZhitoOil*  S  T ol l *3 J ft f 

He  that  hath  no  head  needs  no  hat. 


Qui  n’  a  point  de  telle  n’  a  que  faire  de  chaperon. 

•  ■■  '  '  C :  -? 

A  man  is  not  fo  foon  healed  as  hurt. 

You  mu  ft  not  pledge  your  own  health . 
Health  is  better  than  wealth. 


Gall. 

-  ‘  f 

i  >joo  a 


&  JW/L 

>005  .335 


The  more  you  heap,  the  worfe  you  cheap. 


The  more  you  rake  and  ferape,  the  worfe  fuccefs  youha\'e$ 
or  the  more  bufy  you  are  and  ftir  you  keep,  the  lefs  you  gain.  ' 

He  that  hears  much,  and  {peaks  not  aj],  ftall  be 
welcome  both  in  bower  and  hall. 

Pari  a  poco,  afcolta  affai,  &  non  fallirai.  It  at. 

iiii  *? r cl  Ar[j-  rt.T'¥ 

Where  the  hedge  is  lo weft  commonly  men  leap  oyep 

Chafcun  joue  au  Roy  defpouille.  Galt  They  that  are  once 
down  lhall  be  lure  to  be  trampled  bn.  ’  1  ’  * 

r:'  *  J  >  \  .... 

W  •.  ^  t  \  .  .  if  x£  *  «• 

T ake  heed  is  a  good  read . 

•  '  *  *  V*  *****  4V4  I  -3  3  f  ’  ' 

Or  as  another  Proverb  hath  it.  Good  take  heed  doth  Purely 
fpeed.  Abundans  cautela  non  nccet. 

One  pair  of  heels  is  often  worth  two  pair  of  hands. 

.  Always  ior  cowards.  The  French  fay,  Qui  n’  a  coeur  ait 
jambes  ;  and  the  Italians  in  the  fame  words,  Chi  non  ha  cuoie 
nabbi  gamoe.  He  that  hath  no  heart  let  him  have  heels.  So  we 
He,  Nature  hath  provided  timorous  creatures,  as  Deers,  Hares, 
ana  P.  abbots,  with  good  heels,  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight. 

They 
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They  that  be  in  hell  think  there’s  no  other  heaven. 
Every  herring  muft  hang  by  his  own  gill. 

Every  tub  muft  ftand  upon  its  own  bottom.  Every  manmuft 
give  an  account  for  himfelf. 

Hide  nothing  from  thy  Minifter,  Phyfician,  and 
Lawyer. 

•  u  y  )  1  i &  fJ  D  b  U  £  h  :  ■  '  T 

A1  confeflor  medico  &  advocato  non  ft  de  tener  il  vero  ce- 
lato.  Ital.  He  that  do-th  fo  doth  it  to  his  own  harm  or  lofs* 
wronging  thereby  either  his  foul,  body,  or  eftate. 

■  r  -  ’  - 

Look  not  too  high ,  left  a  chip  fall  in  thine  eye. 

Noli  alium  fapere.  Mr.  Uoviel  hath  it,  Hew  not  too  high, 
&c.  according  to  the  Scottijh  Proverb. 

The  higheft  (landing  the  lower  fall. 

<Tolluntur  in  ahum  ut  lapfu  gr&viora  ruant.  The  higher  flood 
Jiath  alv/ays  the  lower  ebb. 

The  highejl  tree  hath  the  greateft  fall  j 

Cdfcs  graviore  ccifu  decidunt  turves*  Horat. 

Up  the  hill  favour  me,  down  the  hill  beware  theo. 
Every  man  for  himfelf ,  and  God  for  us  all. 


Ogni  un  per  fe  &  Dio  per  tutti.  Ital . 

It  is  hard  to  break  a  hog  of  an  ill  cuflorn. 

Ne’er  lofe  a  hog  for  an  half-penny- worth  of  tar. 

A  man  may  fpare  in  an  ill  time  :  as  fome  who  will  rather 
die  than  fpend  ten  groats  in  Phyflck.  Some  have  it,  Lofe  not 
a  Iheep,  &c.  Indeed  tar  is  more  ufed  about  Iheep  than  fwmc. 

A  man  may  hold  his  tongue  in  an  ill  time. 


Amy clas  filentium  perdidit.  It’s  a  known  ftory,  that  the  Amy- 
deans ,  having  been  often  Lighted  and  difquieted  with  vain  re¬ 
ports  of  the  enemies  coming,  made  a  law  that  no  man  fhould 
j?ring  or  tell  any  fuch  news.  Whereupon  it  happened,  tnat, 

I  ^ 
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when  the  enemies  did  come  indeed,  they  were  furprifed  and 
taken.  There  is  a  time  to  fpeak  as  well  as  to  be  jfilent. 

Who  can  hold  that  they  have  not  in  their  hand, 
i.  e.  a  fart  ? 

Home  is  home  though  it  be  never  fo  homely. 

W  # 

O iy.os  tplx®',  bvios  Becaufe  there  we  have  greateit  free¬ 

dom,  w.  Era/.  Bos  alienus  fukinde.  prefipedat  for  as. 

An  honeft  man’s  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 

An  honey  tongue  a  heart  of  gall. 

u  O  D 

Honours  change  manners. 

Honores  mutant  mores.  As  poverty  deprefleth  and  debafeth 
a  man’s  mind.  So  great  place  and  eilate  advance  and  en¬ 
large  it  ;  but  many  times  Corrupt  and  puff  it  up. 

Where  honour  ceafeth,  there  knowledge  decreafeth. 

*  Hones  alit  antes,  thus  enirn  s virtutem  amphditur  ipfdm  prajniot 
fi  tollas  ?  On  the  other  lide.  -  .  ?  • 

Sint  Mec senates  non  deer unt,  Flacce  Marones  : 

VirgiUwnqm  tibi  wel  tua  rura  dabunt . 

•"  v  '  ‘  '  :  i  ••  id\  U  '  i 

A  hook  well  loft  to  catch  a  Salmon. 

$  10  r>!  r  (js  * 

II  fautperde  un  veron  pour  pecher  un  Saulmon.  Gall. 

If  it  were  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break. 

ijiw- hbu ■$cnqi-®F.  {  o  .  5'di^fan// 

Spes  alunt  exules .  Spes  f eras  at  afjiidtos.  }Avvip  a.ivgu, v  cr/slxi 

rad  eAt y*eri.  .  ■  •  ,  ■  ...  i. 

* 

Spes  bona  dat  <vzres,  animum  quoque  fpes  bona  fir  mat. 

V i were  jpe  widi  qui  mori turns  erat. 

.  »  •  ■  •  *  f  •  *  A  J  wi‘ >. 

Hope  well  and  have  well,  quoth  HickwelU 
Tou  can’t  make  a  horn  of 'a' pig’s'  tail. 

•  v  ....  '  ’  V, 

Parallel  hereto  is  that  of  Hpofiohus ,  Ovy  afic  t^A lav  a  'nroiect 
An  afs  s  tail  wiil  not  make  a  lieve.  Ex  quowis  iigno  non  fit  Eler- 
curias.  .  .... 

Herrs  and  gray  hairs  do  not  come  by  \ears. 

Who 


s 


/ 
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v  \aijvjk  i  7  y  y  f'*  ' 1 

Who  hafh  horns  in  his  bofom,  let  him  not  put  them 
on  his  head. 

yet  a  man  hide  his  lhame,  not  publifh  it. 

It’s  a  good  horfe  that  never  humbles,  and  a  good 
wife  that  never  grumbles.' 

'9311  3  ’  ,  ]  SlurO'iil 

II  n’  y  a  ii  bon  cheval  qui  ne  bronche.  Gall.  dhiandomie  bomts 
dorjnitat  Homerus. 

A  good  horfe  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour. 

A  good  horfe  often  wants  a  good  fpur. 

It’s  an  ill  horfe  will  not  carry  his  own  provender. 
It’s  an  ill  horfe  can  neither  whinny  nor  wag  his  tail. 
Let  a  horfe  drink  when  he  will,  not  what  he  will. 

A  man  may  lead  a  horfe  to  the  water,  but  he  cannot 
make  him  drink  unlefs  he  will. 

pn  ne  fait  boire  a  1’  Abie  quand  il  ne  veut.  Gall.  Sc  On  a 
beau  mener  le  bbeur  a  1’  eau  s’  il  n’ a  foif.  Gall.  In  vain  do  you 
lead  the  ox  to  the  water  if  he  be  not  thirty. 

A  refty  horfe  mutt  have  a  fharpfpur. 

A  ical’d  horfe  is  good,  &c.  v.  fcal’d. 

The  common  horfe  is  word  Ihod. 

A  fhort  horfe ,  &V.  v.  fhort. 

The  belt  horfe  needs  breaking,  and  the  apteft  child 
needs  teaching. 

Where  the  horfe  lies  down,  there  fome  hair  will  be 
found.  Fuller’s  IVorth. 

The  horfe  that’s  next  the  mill,  &,c.v.  mill. 

A  gall’d  horfe  will  not  endure  the  comb. 

Touch  a  gall’d  horfe,  &c.  v.  gall’d. 

Il  tignofa  non  ama  il  pettine.  It al.  Jamais  tigneux  n’  aime 
lepigne.  Gall.  Sc  Cheval  roigneux  n’  a  cure  qu’  on  1’  eftrille. 
GalL 

' 

You  may  know  the  horfe  by  his  harnefs. 

They  are  fcarce  of  horfe-flejh  where  two  'and  two 
ride  on  a  dog. 

A  fhort 
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A  fhort  horfe  is  foon  wifp’d,  and  a  bare  arfe  foon 
kifs’d. 

The  horfe  that  draws  his  halter  is  not  quite  efcaped. 

oS^bii  oHi  ro 

Non  a  fcappato  chi  ftrafcina  la  catena  dietro.  hah  11  n* 
pas  efchappee  qui  traine  fon  lien.  Gall. 

0$  3  &  Li })  fti.  JJaU*  bftOf  if jiT  >v  10  M»3iv3C5 

Trull  not  a  horfe9 s  heel,  nor  a  dog’s  tooth. 


Ab  equinis  pe dibus  procal  recede . 


He  that  hires  the  horfe  muft  ride  before. 

The  fairer  the  hofiefs  the  fouler  the  reckoning. 

' •*  r.  . t  o  : * .. • •*  i  '.tv’1.*  cHr '  ?oir*  ftOrr  •. 

Belle  hodelTe  <d  eft  un  mal  pour  la  bourfe.  Gall. 

*  ur  •  •>,  *'*■»*•  t**'-  .-i.  *  i  3  ^  Jljtl 

Hot  fup,  hot  fwallow. 

It chanceth  in  an  hour,  &c.  v.  chanceth. 

Better  one’s  houfe  too  little  one  day,  than  too  big 
all  the  year  after. 

LWhen  thy  neighbour’s  houfe  is  ori  fire*  beware  of 
v  thine  own, 

t  Ci  J  -4*1  i>  J  Il-Jli.I  »>I  Aiv* 

^Tua  res  agitur  paries  cum  proximus  ardet • 

*  &  o  t?  1  # ^  O  '  >  rt  *' 

A  man’s  houfe  is  his  caftle. 

O  oflOfl  A 

This  is  a  kind  of  Law  Proverb,  y ura  publica  J'a  vent  priyatq 

domus. 


He  that  builds  a  houfe  by  the  high* way  fide,  its 
either  too  high  or  too  low. 

Chi  fabrica  la  cafa  in  piazza,  6  che  e  troppo  alta  6  troppo 
batfa.  lial.  r  n 

He  that  buys  a  houfe  ready  wrought,  hath  many  a 
pin  and,  nail  for  nought. 

II  faut  acheter  maifon  fait  &  femme  a  faire.  Gall.  A  houfe 
ready  made  and  a  wife  to  make.  Hence  we  fay.  Fools  build 
noules  and  wife  men  buy  them. 


) 


When 
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When  a  man’s  houfe  burns  it’s  not  good  playing  at 
chefs. 

A  man  may  love  his  hcufe  well,  and  yet  not  ride 
on  the  ridge. 

,  *0  II  ’  .O’OSib  Bn  i'.ji  .* 

A  man  may  love  his  children  ^nd  relations  well,  and  yet  not 
cocker  them,  qr  be  foolifoly  fond  and  indulgent  to  them. 

Huge  winds  blow  on  high  hills. 

Feriuutque  fummos  fulmina  montes.  Horat. 

Hunger  is  the  beft  fapce. 

AppetitQ  non  yuol  falfa.  Ital.  II  n’  y  a  faulpe  que  d?  appe- 
tit.  Gall.  This  Proverb  is  reckoned  among  the  Aphorifms  of 
Socrates  ;  Optimum  cibi  condimcritum fames  ftis  potus .  Cic.  lib.  2* 
definibus. 

Hunger  will  break  through  flone  walls. 

Hungry  flies  bite  fpre. 

The  horfe  in  the  Fable  with  a  galled  back  defire4  the  flies 
{hat  were  foil  might  not  be  driven  away,  becaufe  hungry  ones 
yvould  then  take  their  places.  * 

Hungry  dogs,  &V.  v.  dogs. 

They  mud  hunger  in  froft  that  will  not  work  in  heat. 
A  hungry  horfe  makes  a  clean  manger.  ; 

Hunger  makes  hard  bones  fweet  beans. 

0  % 

Erafmus  relates  as  a  common  Proverb  (among  the  Dutch  I 
fuppole)  Hunger  makes  raw  beans  relifli  well  or  tafleof  Sugar. 
Manet  hodtique  <vUlgo  tritum  pr on) erbium  Famem  ejfcere  ut  cruel is 
etiam  fab  a;  Jaccharum  J'apiant .  Dariust  in  his  flight  drinking 
puddle-water  deflled  with  dead  carcaffes,  is  reported  to  have 
faid,  that  he  never  drank  any  thing  that  was  more  pleafant : 
for  faith  the  flory,  Neque  enirn  fitiens  unqaam  biberat :  he  never 
had  drank  thirfty.  The  full  ftomach  loatheth  the  honey  comb, 
but  to  the  hungry,  every  bitter  thing  is  fweet.  Prov.  T<?r$ 

r* t«  uTTopSen  o’TTVcj'u^ovlsa  01  ogfoi. 

All  are  not  hunters  that  blow  thfc  horn. 
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I. 

VERY  Jack  muft  have  his  Gill. 


Chafcun  demande  fa  forte.  Gall.  Like  will  to  like.  It  outfit 
to  be  written  Jyll,  for  it  feems  to  be  a  nick-name  for'  Julia,  ox 

Juliana . 

A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Gill. 

\  4  k  * 

Bonus  dux  bonum  reddit  comitem.  Inferiors  imitate  the  man? 
ners  of  fuperiors ;  fubje&s  of  their  Princes,  fervants  of  their 
makers,  children  of  their  parents,  wives  of  their  hulbands, 

Praceptaducunt ,  exemplatrahuut. 

Jack  would  be  a  gentleman,  if  he  could  but  fpeak 
French . 

This  was  a  Proverb  when  the  Gentry  brought  up  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  fpeak  French.  After  the  conquek,  the  firft  Kings  en¬ 
deavoured  to  abolifh  the  Fnglijb  Language,  and  introduce  the 

r  rench. 

More  to  do  with  one  Jack-an  apes ,  than  all  the 
bears. 

Jack  would  wipe  his  nofe  if  he  had  it. 

Jack  Sprat  would  teach  his  Grandame. 

Ante  barbam  doces  fenes . 

Ot  idlenefs  comes  no  goodnefs. 

Better  to  be  idle  than  not  well  occupied. 

.  Jl0fum  ejfe  quam  nihil qgcre.  Plin.  Epik.  Better  be 

J  te  than  do  that  which  is  to  no  purpofe,  or  as  good  as  no^ 
thing;  much  more  than  that  which  is  evil. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  DeviPs  Ihop. 

Idle  folks  have  the  moft  labour. 

Idle  folks  lack  no  extufes. 


No  jefting  with  edge  tools,  or  with  bell-ropes. 


ch. UJC  ldlJ|ts  alone. 


When 
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When  the  demand  is  zjeft,  thefitteft  anfweris  a  feoff. 
Better  lol'e  a  jeft  than  a  friend. 

Ill  o-otten  goods,  &c.  v.  goods. 

D  O  j 

IU  news  comes  a-pace. 

///weeds  grow  a-pace. 

Mauvaife  hferbe  croift  tous  jours.  &*//.  Pazzi  ctefcond 
fenza  iMffiargli.  Ital.  Fools  grow  without  watering. 
A  mauvis  chien  la  queiie  luy  vient.  Gall.  Herba  mala  praefto 
crelce.  Ital. 

Ill  will  never  faid  well. 

An  inch  breaks  no  fquares.  Some  add7  in  a  burn  o.^ 
thorns. 

Pour  un  petit  n*  avant  n’  arriere.  Gall. 

An  inch  in  a  rhifs  is  as  good  as  an  ell. 

Jone's  as  good  as  my  Lady  in  the  dark. 

&vyj&  yrl'si  'Zvu&cc  r,  a.v'i'vi*  E raj ifius  diawo  this  to  aao” 

ther  fenfe,  ^viz.  There  is  no  woman  cnafte  where  there  is  no 
witnefs ;  but  I  think  he  miftakes  the  intent  of  it,  which  is 
the  fame  with  ours.  When  candles  are  out  all  cats  are  gray. 

No  joy  without  annoy. 

Extrema  gauJii  luttus  occupat :  &  XJfque  adeo  nulla  eft  fine  era 
woluptas,  Soliicitumq;  ah  quid  Iretis  inter^vemt. 

Strike  While  the  iron  is  hot. 

Infin  che  il  ferroe  caldo  bifogna  batterlo.  Ital .  II  fait  boa 
battre  le  fer  tandis  qu’  il  eft  chaud.  '  Gall.  People  mult  then 
be  plied  when  they  are  in  a  good  humour  or  mood. 

He  that  hath  many  irons  in  the  fire,  fome  of  them 
will  cool. 

.///luck  is  worfe  than  found  money. 

He  that  will  not  endure  to  itch  endure  to 

{mart 
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d 


A  me  and  ill  ka  thee;  :  -  : 


Da  mihi  mutuum  tejlmonium.  Cic.  O'm.  pro  Flacto,  Lend  me 
an  oatn.  or  tellimony.  Swear  for  me  and  Pll  do  as  much  for 
you.  Or  claw  me  and  I’ll  claw  you.  Commend  me  and  I’ll 
commend  you.  &  Pro  Delo  Calakriavt .  Neptune  Changed  with 
Latona  Delos  for  Galauria. 

Keep  fome  ’till  furthermore  come. 

The  kettle  calls  the  pot  black  arfe. 

La  padella  dice  al  paiuolo  vati  in  la,  clie  tu  mi  noli  tinga* 
Ital.  II  lavezzo  fabeffe  de  la  pignata.  Ital 

All  the  keys  hang  not  at  one  man’s  girdle. 

A  piece  of  kid’s  worth  two  of  a  cat. 

Who  was  kill  d  by  a  cannon  bullet  was  ciirs’d  ini 
his  mother’s  belly. 

He  that  kills  a  man  when  he’s  drunk,  in  D. 
The  kiln  calls  the  oven  burnt-houfe. 

It  s  good  to  be  near  of  kin  to  an  eftate* 

A  King’s  favour  is  no  inheritance. 

A  King’s  cheefe  goes  half  away  in  parifio-s* 

Kiffing  goes  by  favour.  ° 

Better  kifs  an  knave  than  be  troubled  with  him. 
lie  that  kijfeth  his  wife  in  the  market-place  fhall 


have  enough  to  teach  him. 


If  you  can  kifs  the  miftrefs,  never  kifs  the  maid, 
u  m  man’s  wife,  or  wipe  his  knife,  is  bpt  a 


thanklefs  office. 


Many  kifs  the  child  for  the  nurfe’s  fake.  . 

A  carrion  kite  will  never  make  a  good  hawk. 


On  ne  feauroit  faire  d’une  bufe  un  efpreuvier.  Gall. 


™fJ”aVeS  fal1  out’  «™e  men  come  by  their 


Many  kinsfolks,  &c.  v.  friends. 
Knaves  and  fools  divide  the  world. 


Les 
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Les  larrons  s’  entrebatent,  les  larcins  fe  defcouvrent.  Gall 
When  Highway-men  fall  out,  robberies  are  difcovered. 

Knavery  may  ferve  for.  a  turn,  but  honefty  is  beft 
at  long-run. 

The  more  knave  the  better  luck. 

Two  cunning  knaves  need  no  broker ;  or,  a  cun¬ 
ning  knave,  &c. 

It’s  as  hard  to  pleafe  a  knave  as  a  knight. 

It  is  better  to  knit  than  blofibm. 

As  in  trees  thofe  that  bear  the  faireli  bloffoms,  as  double 
flower’d  cherries  and  peaches,  often  bear  no  fruit  at  all,  fo  in 
children,  &c. 

Where  the  knot  is  loofe,  the  ftring  flippeth. 

They  that  know  one  another  falute  afar  off. 


L. 


A 


N  unhappy  Idd  may  make  a  good  man. 


A  ragged  colt,  &c. 

A.  quick  landlord  makes  a  careful  tenant. 

He  that  hath  fome  land  muft  have  fome  labour. 


No  fweet  without  fome  fweat,  without  pains  no  gains; 

Land  was  never  loft  for  want  of  an  heir. 


A  i  ricchi  non  mancano  parent.  ltd.  The  rich  never  waafc 
kindred. 

One  leg  of  a  lark’s  worth  the  whole  body  of  a  kite.’ 
He  that  comes  laft  makes  all  fail. 

Le  dernier  ferme  la  porte,  ou  la  laiffe  ouyerte.  Gall 


Better  late  than  nevef . 

..  v  -  'V  .  ,  •  i  V  >** 


/ 
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•  II  vaut  mieux  tard  que  jamais.  Gall.  Meglio  tarde  che  non 
mai.  It  ah 

/  A  ■ 

It’s  never  too  /^/<?  to  repent. 

Nunquam /era  eji ,  &c. 

J  ♦*»'  (  '  <  ;  >  &  f  <  •  •'  >.  * 

Let  them  laugh  that  win.  , 

»  ^  V  *.  »•  •  ;  t  t  j 

Merchant!  qui  perd  ne  peut  rire.  Gall.  The  merchant  that 
lofes  cannot  laugh.  Give  lofefs  leave  to  {peak1,  and' I  lay 
Give  winners  leave  to  laugh,  for  if  you  do  not  they’ll  take  it.  * 

He  that  buys  lawn  before  he  can  fold  it,  fhall  re¬ 
pent  him  before  he  have  fold  it. 

They  that  make  hws  milft  not  break,  them, 

Patere  legem  qutim  Ipfe  iilUjli. 

In  commune  jubes  Jiquid  cenfes  <ve  tencndu?n. 

Primus  jtijfa  fubiy  tunc  obfewantior  <z qui 
F it  populus,  nec  ferre  -vet at  cum  njiderit  ipfum 
Autorem parcre  fibi .  Claudian.  ■ 

p--1  1  '  -  •  1  . 

Better  a  lean  jade  than  an  empty  halter. 

Never  too  old  to  learn. 

'  *-•*>*  • 

Nulla  at  as  ad  perdifcendum  fera  ejl.  Ambrof. 

»  i.  •  **  -mji  VT  \i.  *.* .  »  ?  <  >  i‘  .A  *•  f  .  i  v  _  f  yjf  T  vT  \  ‘  '  ?  *  V4  *  f  ?  J  (|  *  !  j  r  1  .  •  ’■  |  * 

i  he  leaft  boy  always  carries  the  greateft  fiddle. 

•  V'  -  •  ’  *  *  J-  f  -  -  »  ♦ 

All  lay  load  upon  thofe  that  are  leal!  able  to  bear  it.  For 
they  that  are  leaft  able  to  bear- are  leaft  able  to  refill  the  ini' 
polition  of  the  burden. 

Better  leave  than  lack. 

Leave  is  light.  ' 

"  '■■:)  *;•-  '  ^  ’  .v  *  .  -  - 

It  s  an  eafy  matter  to  alh  leave,  but  the  expence  of  a  little 
breath ;  and  therefore  fervants  and  fuch  as  are  under  command 
are  much  to  blame,  when  they  will  do  or  negleft  to  do  what 
they  ought  not,  or  ought,  without  alking  it. 

While  tne  leg  warmeth  the  boot  harmeth.  • 
fie  that  doth  lend  doth  lofe  his  friend# 


Qui 
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Qui  preflie  al  amis  perd  au  double.  Gall.  He  that  lends  to 
his  friend  lofeth  double,  u  e.  both  money  and  friend. 

Learn  to  lick  betimes,  you  know  not  whole  tail  you 
may  go  by. 

Shew  me  a  liar9  and  I’ll  fhew  you  a  thief. 

Life  is  fweet. 

While  there’s  life  there’s  hope. 

Infinque  v’  e]fiato  v’  efperanza.  ItaL  JEgroto  diim  ahima  eft 
fp^s  eft  .  Tull,  ad  Attic.  ’EAw^ec  h  {cJowv  av&.irirot  Savom?. 
When  all  difeafes  fled  out  of  Pandoras  box,  hope  remained 
there  flill. 

There’s  life  in  a  mufcle,  i.  e.  There  is  fome  hopes 
though  the  means  be  but  weak. 

Life  lietfi  not  in  living,  but  in  liking. 

Martial  faith,  Non  eft  vi-vere,  fed  vdlere  vita. 

Light  gains  make  a  heavy  puffe. 

Le  petit  gain  remplit  la  bourfe.  Gall.  They  that  fell  for 
final  1  profit  vend  more  commodities  and  make  quick  returns, 
fo  that  to  invert  the  Proverb,  What  they  lofe  in  the  hundred, 
they  gain  in  the  county.  Whereas  they  who  fell  dear  fell 
little,  and  many  times  lofe  a  good  part  of  their  wares,  either 
fpoiPd  or  grown  out  of  ufe  and  fafliion  by  long  keeping.  Poca 
e  fpeflo  empie  il  borfetto.  ItaL  Little  and  often  fills  the  purfe^ 

Light  burdens  far  heavy. 

Petit  far  deau  poife  a  la  longue,  or  Petit  chofe  de  loing 
poife.  Gall. 

Light  cheap  lither  yield. 

That  that  colls  little  will  do  little  fervice,  for  commonly  the 
bell  is \  bed  cheap. 

Lightly  come  lightly  go. 

The  light  is  nought  for  fore  eyes. 

A  P  ceil  malade  le  lumierc  mrit.  Gall.  He  that  doth  evil 
hateth  the  light.  Idc. 

1C  There’s 


1 
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There’s  lightning  lightly  before  thunder.  1 

A  heavy  purfe  makes  a  light  heart. 

The  Hop s  not  half  fo  fierce  as  he  is  painted. 

■ 

'  ■  ■  •  ■  I 

Minuunt  puefentla  famam,  is  a  true  rule. Things  are  reprefent- 
ed  at  a  diftance,  much  to  their  advantage  beyond  their  juft  pro¬ 
portion  and  merit.  Fame  is  a  magnifying  glafs. 

Every  one  as  they  like  bed,  as  the  good  man  faid 
when  he  kifs’d  his  cow. 

Like  will  to  like  (as  the  Devil  faid  to  the  Collier.) 

6V,  as  the  lcabb’d  ’Squire  faid  to  the  mangy 
Knight,  when  they  both  met  in  a  difh  of  but¬ 
ter’d  fifh.  1 

Ggni  finiile  appetifce  il  fuo  limile.  Jtal.  Chafcun  cherche 
fon  femblable,  or,  demande  fa  forte.  Gall.  Cafcus  cafcam  ducit, 
i,  e.  * vetulus  anum .  Signjcat  a.  Jimilis Jimilem  deleft  at.  ■ 

Like  lips  like  lettuce.  -  ..V: 

Similes  kabent  labra  ladtucas.  A  fhiftle  is  a  fallet  fit  for  an  \ 
afs’s  mouth.  We  ufe  when  we  would  fignify  that  things  hap¬ 
pen  to  people  which  are  fuitable  to  them,  or  which  they  de-  | 
ferve  :  As  when  a  dull  icholar  happens  to  a  ftupid  or  ignorant 
mafter,  a  froward  wife  to  a  peevifti  hufband,  Sc.  Dignum pa¬ 
tella  operculum.  Like  prieft,  like  people,  and  on  the  contrary. 
Thefe  Proverbs  are  always  taken  in  the  Worfe  fenfe.  Tal  carne 

tal  cultello.  Jtal.  Like  flefti  like  knifer 

• 

Like  faint  like  offering. 

Like  carpenter  like  chips. 

Trim  tram,  like  mafter  like  man.  ,  . 

-  •  *  V  ‘  •  *i  -r- 

Quel  maiftre  tel  valet.  Gall.  Tal  Abbate  tali  i  monachk  I  tal. 

A  liquorijh  tone  is  the  purfe’s  canker. 

A  liquorijh  tongue  is  a  liquorifh  lecherous  tail. 

A  little  pot’s  foon  hot.  * 


Little  perfons  are  commonly  cholerick. 
Little  things  are  pretty.  Xagis  Jccmcrw 


Many 

'I 
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*  *v 

Many  //7/Zw  make  a  mickle. 

’Ei  yap  xsv  jtmkpov.  in)  au.txpcu  mraQeTo  Barxoo  rSS’  epSfejj, 
'XX.'/U,  Xiv  (jjya  to  yeiWo.  Hejiod . 

Adde  parum  par  vo  magnui  acervus  erit. 

Be  petit  vient  on  au  grand,  and ,  Les  petits  ruiffeaux  font 
les  grands  rivieres.  Gall.  Ail  ekes,  &,cl  The  greateft  number 
is  made  up  of  unites  j  and  all  the  waters  of  the  fea,  of 
drops.  Piuma  a  piuma  fe  pela  1’  occha.  dial.  Feather  by  fea¬ 
ther  the  godfe  is  pluck’d. 

Little  pitchers  have  great  ears. 

Ce  que  Penfant  oit  au  fouyer,  eft  bieh  toft  cogneu  jofques 
au  Monftier.  That  which  the  child  hears  by  the  tire  is'  often 
known  as  far  as  Motijiier ,  a  Town  in  Savoy.  So  that  it  feems 
they  have  long  tongues,  as  well  as  wide  ears.  And  therefore 
(as  "Juvenal  well  faid)  Maxima  dcbetur  puero  reverentia. 

By  little  and  little  the  poor  whore  finks  her  ham. 
Little  laid  foon  amended. 

Little  ftrokes  fell  great  oaks. 

Multus  iciibus  dejicitur  quercus.  Many  ftrokes  fell,  &c.  Affiduity 
;  overcomes  all  difficulty.  fexdAsq  o^^ov  ysnoovTon.  Minuiulut 
pluvia  imbrcm par  it.  AJJidua  Jiilla  faxurn  excavat. 

Fluid  magis  eji  durum  faxo  ?  quid  mo  Hi  us  undd  P 
Dura  tame?i  molli Jaxa  cavantur  aqua.  Ovid. 

Annulus  in  digito  Jubter  tenuatur  habendo  ; 1 
Stihicidi  cajus  lapidetn  cavat ,  uncus  aratri 
Ferreus  occulte  decrefcii  vomer  in  ar mis.  Lucret. 

j Pliny  reports,  that  there  are  to  be  found  hints  worn  by  the 
■feet of  Pifmires.  Which  is  not  altogether  unlikely;  for.  the 
Horfe  ants  efpecially,  I  have  obferved  to  have  their  roads  or 
foot-paths  fo  worn  by  their  travelling,  that  they  may  daftly  be 
obferved. 


c 


A  little  good  is  foon  fpent. 

A, little  (bream .drives  a  light  mill. 

Live  and  let  live,'  i.  e .  Do  as  you  would  be  don 
by.  Let  fuch  penny- wouhs  as  y pur -Tenants 
may  live  under  .you  ?  Sell  iucli  bargains,  &c. 
Every  thing  would  live. 

1  hey  that  live  longeft  mull  go  farthefr  for  wood. 


¥ 

i 


O. 


n  Longer 
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, 

Longer  Jives  a  good  fellow  than  a  dear  yeart 
As  long  lives  a  merry  heart  as  a  fad. 

One  may  live  and  learn. 

Non  fi  finifce  mai  d’  imparare.  It  ah  ncfox 

'otGa,o"ii.ojjAv©^y  A  famous  faying  of  Solon , 

Difcenti  ajjidue  mult  a  /media  venit . 

And  well  might  he  fay  fo,  for  Ars  longa  vita  brevis,  as  Hippo - 
begins  his  Aphorifms. 

They  that  live  longed  mud  fetch  fife  farthed. 
They  that  live  longed  mud  die  at  lad. 

All  lay  load  on  the  willing  horfe. 

On  touche  tous  jours  fur  le  cheval  qui  dre.  Gall.  The  horfe 
that  draws  is  moll  whipp’d* 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

It’s  a  long  run  that  never  turns. 

The  longed  day /&c.  v.  day. 

Long  look’d  for  comes  at  lad. 

Look  to  the  main  chance.  * 

Look  before  you  leap,  for  fnakes  among  fweet 

dowers  do  creep. 

Look  not  too  high,  &c.  v.  high. 

Where  the  knot  is  loofe,  &c.  v.  knot. 

'No  p-reat  lofs ,  but  fome  fmall  profit. 

A s  for  inllance,  he,  whofe  Iheep  die  of  the  rot,  faves  the 
ikins  and  wooll. 


It’s  not  loft  that  comes  at  lad. 

All  is  not  loft  that  is  in  danger. 

In  love  is  no  lack. 

Love  thy  neighbour,  but  pull  net  down  thy  hedge. 
Better  a  loufe  in  the  pot  than  no  defh  at  all. 

The  Scotch  Proverb  faith  a  moufe,  which  is  better  fenfe,  for 
a  mouf*  is  flelh  and  edible. 


He  mud  doop  that  hath  a  low  door. 


Lowly 


I 
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J^Otyly  fit  richly  warm. 

A  mean  condition  is  both  more  fafe  and  more  comfortable, 
than  a  high  eftate. 

The  lower  mill-done  grinds  as  well  as  the  upper. 

Ill  luck  is  worfe,  &c.  v.  Ill. 

What  is  worfe  than  ill  luck  ? 

Give  a  man  luck ,  and  throw  him  into  the  fea. 

The  honefter  man,  the  worfe  luck ,  v.  honeder. 
Thieves  and  rogues  have  the  bed  luck ,  if  they  do 
but  efcape  hanging.  , 

He  that’s  fick  of  a  fever  lurden  mud  be  tured  by 
the  hafel  gelding. 

No  law  for  lying.  A  man  may  lie  without  danger 
of  the  law. 

M. 

OU’ll  ne’er  be  mad,  you  are  of  fo  many  minds. 

There  are  more  maids  than  Maukin ,  and  more  men 
than  Michael ,  i.  e.  little  Mai  or  Mary. 

Maids  fay  nay  and  take. 

Who  knows  who’s  a  good  maid  ? 

Every  maid  is  undone. 

Look  to  the  main,  &c.  v.  look. 

Make  much  of  one,  good  men  are  fcarce. 

Malice  is  mindful. 

Man  propofes,  God  difpofes. 

Homme  propofe,  mais  Dieu  difpofe.  Gall.  Humana  confiUa 
(Ibvinitus  gubernantur.  i 

A  mar? s  a  man  though  he  hath  but  a  hofe  on’s  head. 
He  that’s  manned  With  boys  and  hors’d  with  colts, 
fhall  have  his  meat  eaten  and  his  work  undone. 
Many  hands  make  light  [or  quick]  work, 

Muhorum  manibus  grande  levatur  onus. 
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Gjteowv  f  rs  Bfyav^EiV0V,  Homer.  Unus  <vir  nullus  <vir.  Mia/ 

yccc  %e^os  u^evyjS  p&xp.  F'uripid. 

He  that  nath  many  irons,  &c.  v.  irons. 

Many  lands  will  fink  a  (hip. 

.  We  mu^  tave  a  care  of  little  things',  left  by  degrees  we  fall 
anto  great  mconvenienees.  A  little  leak  neglected,  in  time, 
will  fink  a  ftrip. 

Many  Httles,  &c.  v.  little. 

S o  nia ny* me  n  fo  m a n  y  minds. 

Tante  telle  tanti  ccrvelli.  Jtal.  Autant  de  teftes  autant  d* 
opinions.  Gall,  ^uot  homines  tet  Jententire .  Terent. 

There  are  more  man  's  in  the  wood  rhari  GriTelL  - 

You  may  know  by  the  market -folks  how  the  mar¬ 
ket  goes. 

vj 

He  that  cannot  abide  a  bad  market  deferves  not  a 
good  one. 

Foffake  not  the  market  for  the  toll. 
kvO  man  makes  hafie  to  the  market ,  where  there^s 
nothing  to  be  bought  but  blows".  ;  ' 

The  mafers  eye  makes  the  horfe  fat. 


V  occhio  del  padrone  inglafta  il  cavalio.  It  ah  L’oeil  du 
maiftre  engraiftb  ie  cheval.  Gall.  Ral  Fo  A gv&ivtffi 

uv  typoi,  O  fjpv  yap  ipy%Qsig  Tt  Itcttgv  'ZrixUsi,  *0  t5 

O  oe  A&v'q  ipoj h)$s%  fadd  t:o7rp^  agifr, ;  Tcc 

ty*.  drift.  Oecenoth.  2.  The  aofwers  of  Fcrjh 
and  Libys  are  worth  observing.  The  former  being  alked,  what 
was  the  bell  thing  to  make  a  horfe  fat,  anfvvered  the  m after’s 
c\e  .  the  other  being  demanded,  what  was  the  belt  manure, 
answered,  tne  mailer’s  footlleps.  Not  impertinent  to  this 
pnrpofe  is  that  ftory  related  by  Gellius.  A  i til  man  riding  up¬ 
on  a  lean  horfe  a  Iked,  how  it  came  to  pads;’  that  himfelf  was 
fl.t,  and  ms  horfe  fo  lean.  He  aniwered,becaufe  1  feed  myfelf, 
.  but  my  ferVant  my  horfe  '  r_  ’  ' 


4  Is  no^  always  good  in  the  maw  that  is  fweet 
in  the  mouth.  ' 

Who  that  may  not  as  he  will,  &c.  v.  will. 

Every  may  be  hath  a  may  not  be.  “ 


Two 
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Two  ill  meals  make  the  third  a  glutton. 

Meafure  is  a  treafure. 

After  meat  comes  muftard. 

When  there  is  no  more  ufe  of  it. 

Meat  is  much,  but  manners  is  more. 

Much  meat  much  maladies. 

Surfeiting  and  difeafes  often  attend  full  tables.  Our  nati¬ 
on  in  former  time  hath  been  noted  for  excefs  in  eating,  and  it 
was  almoft  grown  a  Proverb,  That  Englijhmm  dig  their  graves 
with  their  teeth. 

«  »  *  '  'f  *  *  / 

Meat  and  mattens  hinder  no  man’s  journey. 

In  other  words,  Prayers  and  provender,  & c. 

He  that  will  meddle  with  all  things  may  go  fhoe 
the  gollins. 

C’e  de  fare  per  tutto,  diceva  colui  che  ferrava  l’occha.  It  ah 

Of  little  meddling  comes  great  eafe. 

It’s  merry  in  the  hall  when  beards  wag  all. 

When  all  are  eating,  feafting,  or  making  good  chear.  By 
the  way  we  may  note,  that  this  word  chear,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  with  us  applied  to  meats  and  arinks,  feems  to  be  deiived 
from  the  Greek  word  ^«^a,fignifying  joy  :  As  it  doth  alio  with 
us  in  thofe  words  chearly  andchearlul. 

Merry  meet  merry  part. 

Be  merry  and  wile. 

The  more  the  merrier ,  the  fewer  the  better  chear. 
Merry  is  the  feaft-making  ’till  we  come  to  the 
reckoning. 

As  long  lives  a  merry,  kstc.  v.  lives. 

Can  Jack- an -apes  be  merry,  &c.  v.  clog. 

Who  doth  fingv  fo  merry  a  note,  &c.  “u.fing. 
Mickle  ado  and  little  help. 

Might  overcomes  right. 

K  4 
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No  mill  no  meal. 

O  \ psvyuv  fxvXov  aX(pucc  Iptvysi.  Fhii  fugit  mol am  fugit  farinam » 

M vie  fxot  (jirjrz  [AsXirlct.  He  that  would  have  honey  mull 

have  bees.  Erafmus  faith,  they  common}/  fay.  He  that  would 
have  eggs  mu  ft  endure  the  cackling  cf  hens.  It  Is  I  fuppofe 
a  Dutch  Proverb. 

*  \  »  *  • 

Much  water  goes  by  the  mill  the  miller  knows  not 
of. 

•  :  .  *• 

‘  ‘  ■*'*'  M  i  aJu  v 

AftM  acqua  pafia  per  il  molino  che  il  molinaio  nor)  vede.  ItaL 

An  honed  miller  hath  a  golden  thumb. 

In  vain  doth  the  mill  cl^ck,  if  the  miller  his 
hearing  lack. 

Every  miller  draws  water  to  his  own  mill. 

Amener  eau  au  moulin,  or,  Tirer  eau  en  fon  moulin.  Gall. 
Tutti  tira  V  acqua  al  fuo  molino.  Ital.  "  1 

*  v  •  \  i  *  h  *  *  '  ♦  /  .  . 

The  horfe  next  the  mill  carries  all  the  grid. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 

A  penny-worth  of  mirth  is  worth  a  pound  of  fcrrcw. 
Mifckiefs  come  by  the  pound,  and  go  away  by  thq 
ounce. 

I  mail  venguno  a  earn  Sc  fuggino  a  onze.  Ital. 

Better  a  mifehief  than  an  inconvenience. 

That  is,  better  a  prefent  mifcluef  that  is  foon  over,  than  a 
conltant  grief  and  disturbance.  Not  much  unlike  to  that,  bet¬ 
ter  eye  out  than  always  aking.  The  French  have' a  Proverb 
in  fenfe  contrary  to  this,  11  faut  laiffer  fon  enfant  mofveux  plus 
toil  one  luy  arracher  le  nez.  Better  let  one’s  c^iild  be  fnottv 
than  pluck  his  nofe  oft.  Better  endure  iome  final  l  inconveni¬ 
ence  than  remove  it  with  a  preat  mifehief. 

o 

There’s  no  fead  to  the  mifer’s,  v.  fe ad. 

Misfortunes  feldctm  conic  alone. 

The  French  lay,  Malheur  nc  vient  jamais  feul.  One  misfor1  . 
nine  necer  came  alone,  $:  A  pres  perdre  perd  on  bien.  When 

one 
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on,©  i>e?ins  once  to  iofe,  one  never  makes  an  end.  &  Un  mal 
attire  "autre.  One  mifehief  draws  on  another,  or  one  mif- 
chief  falls  upon  the  neck  of  another.  Fortuna  nulls  cbejfe  con¬ 
tent  a  eft  femel. 

Mifreckoning  is  no  payment. 

Mt funder fianding  brings  lies  to  town. 

This  is  a  good  obfervation,  lies  and  falfe  report  arife  mqft 
part  from  miftake  and  mifunderftanding.  The  firft  hearer 
miftakes  the  firft  reporter,  in  fome  confiderable  circumftance 
or  particular  ;  the  fecond  him;  and  fo  at  laft  the  truth  is  loft, 
and  a  lie  paffes  current. 

Money  will  do  more  than  my  lord’s  letter. 

It’s  money  makes  the  mare  to  go. 

Pecuniae  cbediunt  omnia .  ’ApyvptsaS  hpya-^''  Sec.  I 

danari  fan  correre  i  cavalli.  It aL 

1  .  .  .  .  ; 

Prate  is  but  prate,  }t’s  money  buys  land. 

Beauty  is  potent,  but  money  is  omnipotent. 

,  Amour  fait  beaucoup,  mais  argent  fait  tout.  &  Amour  fait 
rage,  mais  argent  fait  marriage.  Gall.  Love  makes  rage,  and. 
money  makes  marriage, 

God  makes,  and  apparel  fnapes,  but  money  makes 
the  man. 

Pecunia  evir.  Xpvpcclct  civvp.  Panti  quantum  habeas  fis .  Horat. 

Tell  money  after  your  own  father. 

Do  as  the  moft  do,  and  feweft  will  fpeak  evil  of  thee. 
Thd  moon's  not  feen  where  the  fun  ihines. 

■A.mpM  may  choke  a  man. 

A  child  may  have  too  much  of  his  mother  s  bleffing. 

Mothers  are  oftentimes  too  tender  and  fond  of  their  children  , 
who  are  ruined  and  fpoiled  by  their  cockering  and  indulgence. 

The  moufe  that  hath  but  one  hole  is  eafily  taken. 

Trifto  e  quel  topo,  che  non  ha  ch’  un  fol  pertuggio  per  fal- 
varfi.  Ital.  La  fouris  qui  n’  a  qu’  une  entree  eft  incontinent  hap- 

pee.  Gall .  Mus  non  uni  fidit  aniro .  Good  riding  a t  two  anchors, 
r  having 
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haying  two  firings  to  one’s  bow.  This  fenteilce  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  Plautus  in  Truculento ,  v.  Erafm.  Adag. 

A  moufe  in  time  may  bite  in  two,  &c.  v.  time. 

God  never  fends  mouths ,  but  he  fends  meat. 

This  Proverb  is  much  in  the  mouth  of  poor  people,  who 
get  children,  but  take  no  care  to  maintain  them. 

Much  would  have  more. 

Malta  petentibus  defunt  multa.  Horat. 

Creverutit  C5  cpes  &  opum  furioja  Cupida , 

_  Ut  quo  pojjideant  plurima  plura  pet  ant* 

Sic  quibus  intumuit  fuffufa  venter  ab  unda , 

Quo  plus  funt.  pote£  plus  Jitiuntur  aquee,  Ovid.  Faff, 

Muck  and  money  go  together. 

*1  hofe  that  are  flovenly  and  dirty  ufually  grow  rich,  not. 
they  that  are  nice  and  curious  in  their  diet,  hoijfes,  and  cloths. 

Murder  will  out. 

c  This  is  obferved  very  often  to  fall  out  in  the  immediate 
feme,  as  if  the  Providence  of  God  were  more  than  ordinary, 
mamfefted  in  fuch  difcoveries.  It  is  ufed  alfo  to  fignify,  that 
any  knavery  or  crime,  or  the  like,  yvi.ll  come  to  light. 

Men  mufe  as  they  ufe,  meajure  other  folks  corn  by 
their  own  hufhel. 

When  a  mufician  hath  forgot  his  note,  he  makes  as 
r  though  a  crum  duck  in  his  throat. 

jA7 To^ia,  -vfaXItf  Byg.  When  a  finging  man  or  mufician  is  out, 
or  at  a  lofs,  to  conceal  it  he  coughs.  alii  zrop^riq.  Some, 
fee  king  to  hide  a  fcape  with  a  cough,  render  themfelves  dou¬ 
bly  ridiculous. 

He  loves  mutton  well,  that  dips  his  bread  in  the 
wooll. 


IF 
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N. 

F  one’s  name  be  up  he  may  lie  in  bed. 


Qui  a  bruit  de  fe  lever  matin'  peut  dormir  jufques  a  din¬ 
ner.  Gall .  Etiam  trimejlres  liberi  fe  lid  bus.  Suet. 


He  that  hath  an  ill  name  is- half  hang’d. 

Take  away  my  good  name  and  take  away  my  life. 
Naught  is  never  in  danger. 

Near  is  my  petticoat,  v.  petticoat. 

Neceffty  hath  no  law. 

3 Avccyy.ri  y,u.y(pfica.  La  necefllta  non  na  legge,  Jtah 

In  gens  tehan  necejftas.  Cic,  de  Amic. 

Neceffity  is  cole-black. 

They  need  much  whom  nothing  will  content. 

Need  makes  the  old  wife  trot. 

t  ■  *  r  .  ■  *  .  . 

J  •  ■  .  .  . :  . 

#  <  .  *  •  •  •  V  k  1  »•  *  1  *  •  *7  *  * 

Bifogno  la  trottar  la  vccchia.  hal.  Befoign  fait  vieilie  trot¬ 
ter.  Gall.  All  the  fame,  word  for  word. 

Need  will  have  its  courfe. 

Need  makes  the  naked  man  run  [or  the  naked 
quean  fpin.~| 

A  good  neighbour y  a  good  good-morrow. 


Qui  a  bon  voifin  a  ben  matin.  Gall.  Chi  ha  cattivo  vicino 
ha  il  mal  matino.  Ilal.  Allquid  ?nali  propter  c vicinum  malum . 
Plant,  in  Merc.  Tfwfx  y.xr.os  yeWuv  ocrov  r’  uycdbls  gey’  onuzp. 
Hefod.  hbemifocles ,  having  a  farm  to  fell,  caufed  the  crier  who 
proclaimed  it,  to  add,  that  it  had  a  good  neighbour  :  rightly 
judging  that  fuch  an  advantage  would  make  it  more  vendible. 

J  o  o 


Love  tfiv  neighbour,  &c.  v.  in  L. 

Neighbour* quart  is  good  quart,  i.  r.Giffe  gaffe  is  a 
good  fellow. 

He  dwells  far  from  neighbours  [or  hath  ill  neigh¬ 
bours]  that’s  fain  to  praife  himfelf. 

Prcprio  lavs  fordet  in  ore.  Let  another  man  praife  thee,  and 
not  thine  own  mouth,  a  flranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips. 

A  *  Here’s 
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Here’s  talk  of  the  Turk  and  Pope ,  but  it’s  my  next 
neighbour  does  me  the  harm. 

You  muft  afk  your  neighbour  if  you  (h all  live  in 
peace. 

The  rough  nef  s  not  the  bed  catcher  of  birds. 

New  lords  new  laws. 


De  nouveau  feigneur  nouvelle  mefnie.  Gall. 

Every  one  has  a  penny  to  fpend  at  a  new  Alehoufe, 

A  new  broom  fweeps  clean. 

No  penny  no,  &c.  v.  penny. 

No  mill  no,  &c.  v.  mill. 

No  filver  no,  (Sc.  v.  filver.  4 

No  living  man  all,  (Sc.  v.  all. 

One  may  know  by  your  nofe^  what  pottage  you  love. 
Every  man’s  noje  will  not  make  a  (hoeing  horn. 

hon  cui<vis  homini  contingit  adire  Cointhum.  Ho  rat. 

Where  nothing  is  a  little  doth  eafe. 

Where  nothing's  to  be  had,  the  King  mud  lofe  his 
right. 

Ninno  da  quelio  che  non  ha.  Ital  Le  Roy  perd  fa  rente 
ou  il  id  y  a  que  prendre.  Gall.  '  ' 

One  year  a  nurfe  and  feven  years  the  worfe. 

Becaufe  feeding  well,  and  doing  little,  Ihe  becomes  liquorill} 
and  gets  a  habit  of  idlenefs.  ^ 

•'1 


Fair  fall  nothing  once  by  the  year. 


It  may  fometimes  be  better  to  have  nothing  than  fomething. 

v°  iv^n  ^ie  P00r  man>  w^10  in  a  bitter  fnovvy  morning  could 
he  mil  in  his  warm  bed,  whereas  his  neighbours,  who  had 
flicep  and  other  cattle,  w'ere  fain  to  get  up  betimes  and  abroad, 
to  look  after  and  fee u re  them. 


AN 
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A 


N  unlawful  oath  is  better  broke  than  kept. 
He  that  meafureth  oil  (hall  anoint  his  fingers* 


Qui  mefure  1*  huile  if  s’  en  oingt  les  mains.  Gall. 

To  call  oil  in  the  fire  is  not  the  way  to  quench  it. 
Old  men  are  twice  children. 

A )s  of  ytpilif-  And  that  not  in  refpeft  of  the  mind 

only,  but  alfooi  the  body. 

Old  be  or  young  die. 

Never  too  old  to  learn,  v.  learn* 

Older  and  wifer. 

Difdpulus  eft  priori*  pofierior  dies.  Senec.  Nunquam  ita  qui/ - 
quam  bene  fubduad  raticne  ad  vitam  fuit,  quin  res,  as t as,  u/us 
femper  aliquid  apportet  no<vi ,  &c.  Terent.  T^uentu  * 
<houcrx.oiA.ii)©*. 

*  * 


You  can’t  catch  old  birds  with  chaff. 

Annofa  <vulpes  non  capitur  laqueo. 

If  you  would  not  live  to  be  old ,  you  muff  be 
hang’d  when  you  are  young. 

Young  men  may  die,  old  men  muft.  / 

The  old  woman  would  never  have  look’d  for  her 
daughter  in  the  oven,  had  flic  not  been  there 

herfelf. 

Se  la  madre  non  foife  mai  data  nel  forno,  non  vi  ceicarebbe 
U  figlia.  Ital.  The  fame  to  a  word. 

An  old  ape  hath  an  old  eye. 

An  old  dog  biteth  fore. 

Un  vieil  chien  jamais  ne  jappe  en  vain.  Gall. 

Of 
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Of  young  men  die  many,  of  old  men  efcape  not  any. 


a 


De  Giovane  ne  muoiono  di  molti,  di  vecchi  ne  fcampa 
neiiuno.  Ital.  r 


An  old  fox  needs  learn  no  craft. 

An  old\ fack  afketh  much  patching. 

Old  men  and  far  travellers  may  ije  by  authority. 

II  a  beau>  mentir  qui  vient-  de  loin.  Gall. 


Better  keep  under  an  old  hedge,  than  creep  under 
a  new  furze-bufh. 

As  the  old  cock  crows,  fo  crows  the  young  [or,  fo 
the  young  learns,] 


* 


Chi  di  gallina  nafee  convien  che  rozole.  Ital .  Some  have  it. 


The  young  pig  grunts  like  the  old  fow. 
An  old  thief  defires  a  new  halter. 

Old  cattle  breed  not. 


i  his  I  believe  is  a’  true  observation,  for  probable  it  is,  that 
all  terreflrial  animals, both  birds  and  beads, haVe  in  them, from 
the  beginning, .  the  feeds  of  all  thofe  young  they  afterwards 
bring  forth,  which  feeds,eggs  if  you  fo  pleafe  to  call  them,  when 
they  are  all  fpent,  the  female  becomes  effete,  or  ceafes  to 

fr7‘  In  birds  thefe  feeds- or  eggs  are  vifible*  and  Van  Horn 
hath  difeovered  them  alfo  in  healts. 


, 


An  old  naught  will  never  be  ought. 
An  .old  dog  will  learn  no  tricks. 


n  a| 1  one  t0  phyhek  the  dead,  as  to  indrudt  old  men.  n«- 

nkreTy  ruuri,  *&.  Senis  mufare  imam, 
is  an  abfurd  impoffible  thing.  Old  age  is  intractable,  morofe, 
ovv,  and  forgetful.  If  they  have  been  put  in  a  wrong  way 

at  firft,  no  hopes  then  of  reducing  them.  Senex  plittacus  nez- 
ligit  ferulam.  6 


An  old  man  is  a  bed  full  of  bones. 

The  old  withy  tree  would  have  a  new  gate  hung  at 

it. 

Old  mares  luft  after  new  cruppers. 


That 
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That  that’s  one  man’s  meat’s  another  man’s  poifon. 

'  U  un  mort  dont  1’  autre  vit.  Galt. 

One  (wallow  makes  not  a  fpring,  nor  one  wood¬ 
cock  a  winter. 

This  is  an  ancient  Greek  Proverb.^*//?.  Ethic .  Nicom .  lib.y. 

M'i#  %e\iouji)  sap  a  maisT. 

One  (boulder  of  mutton  draws  down  another. 

En  mangeant  Pappetit  vient.  Gall. 

One  man’s  breath’s  another  man’s  death, 

One  man  may  better  fteal  a  horfe,  than  another 
look  over  the  hedge. 

Tf  we  once  conceive  a  good  opinion  of  a  man,  we  will  not 
be  perfwaded  he  doth  any  thing  amifs  ;  but  him,  whom  we 
have  a  prejudice  againft,  we  are  ready  to  fuipetfl  on  the 
ilighteft  occafion.  Some  have  this  good  fortune,  to  have  all 
their  aftions  interpreted  well,  and  their  faults  overlooked  ; 
others  to  be  ill  beheld  and  fufpeded,  even  when  they  are  in¬ 
nocent.  So  parents  many  times  are  obferved  to  have  great 
partiality  towards  fome  child  ;  and  not  to  be  otrended  with, 
him  for  that,  which  they  would  feverely  punifh  in  their  other 

children. 

One  beats  the  bufli  and  another  catcheth  the  bird. 

11  bat  le  buiflbn  fans  prendre  1’  oifillon.  Gall.  Alii  fementcm 
faciunt ,  alii  me.  tent  cm.  This  Proverb  was  ufed  by  Henry  the 
hfth,  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans  :  when  the  citizens,  befieged  by 
the  Englijb,  would  have  yielded  up  the  town  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ,  who  was  in  the  Englijb  camp,  and  not  to  timKmg. 
He  laid.  Shall  I  beat  the  bulk  and  another  take  the  bird  ?  no 
fuch  matter.  Which  words  did  fo  offend  the  Duke,  that  he 
made  peace  with  the  French ,  and  withdrew  from  the  Englijb. 

One  doth  the  fcath  and  another  hath  the  fcorn,  i.  e . 
One  doth  the  harm  and  another  bears  the  blame. 
Scath  fignifies  lofs  or  harm. 

Opportunity  Snakes  the  thief. 

Occafio  facit  funk,  Therefore,  makers,  fuperiors,  and 
houfe-keepers,  ought  to  lecure  their  monies  and  goods  under 
■  lock  and  key;  that1  they  do  not  give  ’their  fervants,-  or  ’any 
-  others,  a  temptation  to  ileal. 
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0 

It  is  good  to  cry  Ule  at  other  mens  coils.  Uler  that 
is,  Chriftmafs.  , 

It’s  timetofet  in  when  the  oven  comes  to  the  dough. 

i.  e.  Time  to  marry  when  the  maid  woes  the  man  :  parallel 
to  that  Chepire  Proverb.  It  is  time  to  yoke  when  the  cart 
Hornes  to  the  caples,  i.  e.  horfes. 

i  .  ••  ••  -  -V.  r.  i.v 

All’s  out  is  good  for  prifoners  but  naught  for  the 
eyes. 

It’s  good  for  prifoners  to  be  out,  but  bad  for  the  eyes  to  be 

out.  This  is  a  droll  ufed  by  good  fellows  when  one  tells 
them,  all  the  drink  is  out. 

9 

God  fends  ns  of  our  own  when  rich  men  go  todinncr* 
Let  him  that  owns  the  cow  take  her  by  the  tail. 

3Tis  good  chriflening  a  man’s  own  child  firft.  -  T  9 
The  ox  when  wearied:  treads  furefl. 

Bos  lajfus  fortius  figit  pedem .  Thofe  that  are  flow  are  fure* 

-  *  '  ‘  f '  ‘  ’  ‘  •  ''.-r  ->  *- 

■  ■  p  ■  ’  H)  ;7  3Jz;i  •}  3 

A  Small  pack,  &c.  v.  l'mall.  . 

Pain  is  forgotten  where  gain  follows, 
preat  pain  and  little  gam  make  a  man  loon  weary. 
Without  pains  no  gains. 

,’>T;  f  •?  ■  j\  «i 

Dit  laboribus  o?nnia  <vendunf. 

It’s  good  enough  for  the  Parfon  unlefs  the  parilh 
was  better. 

It’s  here  fuppofed,  that  if  the  Parilh  be  very  bad  the  Par¬ 
fon  mult  be  in  fome  fault :  and  therefore  any  thing  is  good  ■ 
enough  for  that  Parfon  vvhofe  Parilhioners  are  bad,  either  by 
reafon  of  his  ill  example,  or  the  negleft  of  his  duty. 

Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  c 3c. 

Pinguis  neuter  non  gignit  fenfum  tenuem .  This  Hierom  mentions 
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in  one  of  his  Epiflles  as  a  Greek  Proverb.  The  Greek  is  more 
elegant. 

II ott%p7%  7'A'TpiQv  «  rUw  vow* 

.All  the  honefly  is  in  the  parting . 

Patch  by  patch  is  good  hufbandry,  but  patch  up* 
/  on  patch  is  plain  beggery  ;  ort 
One  patch  on  a  knee,  0c. 

Two  patches  on  a  knee,  0  c. 

Patience  with  poverty  is  all  a  poor  man’s  remedy. 
Patience  perforce  is  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog. 
Patience  is  a  plaifter  for  all  fores. 

Paul's  will  not  always  (land. 

A  fair  pawn  never  fhamed  his  mailer. 

A  good  pay-mafier  needs  no  furety  *,  ory  flarts  not 
at  alFurances. 

Once  paid  never  craved. 

He  that  pays  laft  never  pays  twice. 

He  that  cannot  pay,  let  him  pray. 

They  take  a  long  day  that  never  pay. 

He  that  would  live  in  peace  and  reft,  muft  hear 
and  fee  and  fay  the  belt. 

Oy,  voy,  &  te  tais,  li  tu  veux  vivre  en  paix.  Gall.  Ode, 
vede,  tace,  Sevuoi  viver  in  pace.  Ital. 

Pen  and  ink  is  wit’s  plough. 

A  penny  in  my  purle  will  bid  me  drink  when  ail 
the  friends  I  have  will  not. 

Penny  in  pocket’s  a  good  companion. 

No  penny -no  pater-nofter. 

That  penny  is  well  fpent  that  faves  a  groat. 

Bonne  la  maille  qui  fuave  le  denier.  Gad.  The  half-penny 
is,  well  fpent  that  faves  a  penny. 

Penny  and  penny  laid  up  will  be  many. 

Who  will  not  keep  a  penny  fhall  never  have  many. 

The  greatest  fun  i5  made  up  of  pence  :  and  he  that  is  prodigal 


ia6 
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of  a  little  can  never  gain  a  great  deal :  belides  by  bis  Iquafl- 
dering  a  little  one  may  take  a  fcantling  of  his  inclination. 


Near  is  my  petticoat,  but  nearer  is  my  fmock. 


Mu  chemife  m’  eft  plus  proche  que  ma  robe.  Gal!.  T'o'cca 
piu  la  camifia  ch’  il  gippone.  Ital.  i.  e.  Tunica  pallio  prcpior . 
’Avulegov  v  ylrj  Kvr^v).  Theocr.  Some  friends  are  nearer  to  me 
than  other?  :  my  Parents  and  Children  than  my  other  Rela¬ 
tions,  thole  than  my  neighbours,  my  neighbours  than  ftraa- 
gers :  but  above  all  I  am  next  to  myfelf  Plus  pres  eft  la 
chair  que  la  chemife.  Gall.  My  flelh  is  nearer  than  my  ihirt. 

y'.,',-,.;,  tui,  HI 

If  Phyjick  do  not  work,  prepare  for  the  kirk, 
m  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 


The  French  fay.  Chat  en  poche,  i.  e.  a  cat  in  a  poke. 

Pigs  love  that  lie  together. 


A  familiar  converfation  oreeds  friendlhip  among  them  whe* 
are  of  the  moll  bafe  and  fordid  natures.  i 


When  then’s  proffer’d  hold  up  the  poke. 

■■  . 

Never  refufe  a  <rood  offer. 


10116 


?.  H  ?  f. 


He  that  will  not  floop  for  a  pin,  fhall  never  be 
worth  a  point. 

He  can  ill  pipe,  that  wants  his  upper  lip. 


rJ 


.4* 


Things  cannot  be  donewithout  neceffary  helps  and  inftruments. 


No  longer  pipe  no  longer  dance* 
Pi/s  not  againft  the  wind. 


Chi  pifcia  contra  il  vento  fi  bagna  la  camifcia.  Ital.  He 
that  pilfeth  againft  the  wind  wets  his  Ihirt.  It  is  to  a  man’s  own 
prejudice  toftrive  againft  the  ftream  ;  he  wearies  himfelf  and 
lofes  ground  too.  Chi  fpuda  contra  il. vento  ii  fpuda  contrail 
vifo.  Ital.  He  that  fpits  againft  the  wind  fpits  in  his  own  face. 

The  pitcher  doth  not  go  fo  often  to  the  water,  but 
it  comes  home  broken  at  laft. 


♦  > 

*  k 


Tant  fouvent  va  le  pot  a  P  eau  que  P  anfey  demeure.  Gall* 
Fhiem  Jape  tranjit  aliquando  in-venit.  Sen.  Trag, 

'  •  1  Foolifl* 
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Toolilh  -pity  fpoils  a  city. 

Plain  dealing’s  a  jewel,  but  they  that  ufe  it  die 
beggers.  ? 

He  plays  well  that  wins. 

As  good  play  for  nothing  as  work  for  nothing. 

He  that  plays  more  than  he  fees  forfeits  his  eyes  to 
the  King. 

He  had  need  rhe  betimes  that  would  pleafe  every 
body. 

He  that  would  pleafe  all,  and  himfelf  too,  under¬ 
takes  what  he  cannot  do. 

rOv^e  yot-Pj  0  Z.ivq  bS}  buy  m&vhzs  ur  uzot^uy.  <Thecgn» 

Pleafing  ware  is  half  fold. 

» 

Chofe  qui  plaift  eft  a  demi  vendu.  Gall .  Mercantia  chi 
piace  e  meza  venduta.  Ital. 

Short  pleajlire  long  lament,  b.  in  S. 

Plenty  makes  dainty. 

The  plow  goes  not  well  if  the  plow-man  holds  it 
if&EOh  £  .  ”c' ■  ’  ■  •  ■' 

He  that  by  th tplow  would  thrive  himfelf  hiuft  ei¬ 
ther  hold  or  dritfe. 

There  belongs  more  than  whirling  to  going  to  plow 
A  man  mttft  plow  with  fuch  oxen  as  he  hath. 

He  is  poor  indeed  that  cannot  promife  nothing. 
Poor  folks  are  glad  of  pottage. 

Poor  and  proud,  fy,  fy, 

The  Devil  wipes  his  tail  with  the  poor  riian’S  pride. 
A  poor  man’s  table  isv  foon  fpread. 

PoJJeffion  is  eleven  points  of  the  la  w,  and  they  fay 
there  are  hut  twelve . 

.A  Cottage  in.  poflefiion,  &c .  v.  cottage. 

If  you  drink  in  your  pottage ,  you’ll  cough  in 
your  grave.  -  - 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  doors,  love  leaps 
m  out  at  *he  windows. 

L  2  Plain 
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Plain  of  poverty  and  die  a  begger. 

Poverty  parteth  good  fellow/hip. 

Pour  not  water  on  a  drowned  moufe, 

i.  e.  Add  not  affliction  to  mifery. 

' 

Praife  a  fair  day,  &c.  v.  fair. 

Praife  the  fea,  & c.  v.  fea. 

Prayers  arid  provender  hinder  no  man’s  journey. 
They  fhall  have  no  more  of  our  prayers  than  we  of 
their  pies  (quoth  the  Vicar  of  Layton.) 

He  that  would  learn  to  pray,  let  him  go  to  fea. 

veut  apprendre  a  prier,  Aille  fouvent  fur  la  mer.  Gull* 

Prettmefs  makes  no  pottage. 

Pride  will  have  a  fall. 

Pride  feels  no  cold; 

Pride  goes  before,  fhame  follows  after. 

It’s  an  ill  procejjion  where  the  Devil  carries  the  crofs. 
A  proud  mind  and  a  begger’s  purfe  agree  not  well 
together. 

There’s  nothing  agrees  worfe  than  a  proud  mind 
and  a  begger’s  purfe.  * 

As  proud  come  behind  as  go  before. 

A  man  may  be  humble  that  is  in  high  eftate,  and  people 
of  mean  condition  may  be  as  proud  as  the  highelt. 

It’s  good  beating  proud  folks,  for  they’ll  not 
complain. 

The  Prieft  forgets  that  he  was  clerk. 

Proud  upftarts  remember  not  the  meannefs  of  their  former 
Condition. 

He  that  prieth  into  every  cloud  may  be  ftricken 
with  a  thunder-bolr. 

Proffer'd  fervice  [and  fo  ware]  {links. 

"  '  '•‘*1***  ••  D’J  ‘  fSLTOV'f  *J  a". .  3*  ki  - 

Merx  ultronca  putet ,  apud  Hieronym.  Erafmus  faith,  Quin 
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<vulgo  etiam  In  ere  ejt,  ultra  delatum  obfequium  plerunque  ingratum 
ejje.  So  that  it  Teems  this  Proverb  is  in  ufe  among  the  Dutch 
too.  Merchandife  offerte  eft  a  demi  vendue.  Gall.  Ware  that 
is  proffered  is  fold  for  half  the  worth,  or  at  half  the  price. 

All  promt fes  are  either  broken  or  kept. 

This  is  a  flam  or  droll,  ufed  by  them  tjiat  break  their  word. 

The  properer  mah  [and  fp  the  fypnefter]  the  worfe 


Aux  bons  mefehet  il.  Gal}. 

©« v/i  vJ  IUau  J  U 

getter  Tome  of  a  pudding  than  none  of  a  pye. 
There’s  no  deceit  in  a  bag  pudding. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

Pull  hair  and  hair*  and  you’ll  make  the  carle  bald. 

Cauda  piloj  equina paulatim  ajellere.  There  is  a  notable  ftory 
of  Sertorius  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  life.  He,  to  per- 
fwade  his  foldiers  that  counfel  was  more  available  than  ftrength, 
caufes  two  horfes  to  be  brought  out,  the  one  poor  and  lean; 
the  other  ftrong  and  having  a  bulhy  tail.  To  the  poor  weak 
horfe  he  fets  a  great,  ftrong,  young  man.  To  the  ftrong 
borfe  he  fets  a  little  weak  fellow,  each  to  pluck  off  his  horfe’s 
tail.  This  latter  pulling  the  hairs  one  by  one,  in  a  Jhort 
fpace,  got  off  with  the  whole  tail  :  whereas  the  young  man, 
catching  all  the  tail  at  once  in  his  hands,  fell  a  tugging  with 
all  his  might,  labouring  and  fweating  to  little  purpofe ;  ’till 
at  laft  he  tired,  and  made  himfelf  ridiculous  to  all  the  com? 
pany.  Piuma  a  piuma  fe  pela  P  occha.  Ital.  Feather  by  fea¬ 
ther  the  goofe  is  plucked.  .  ’*J 

Like  puni/hment  and  equal  pain,  both 
key -hole  do  maintain, 
i  Let  your  purfe  be  your  matter.,,,.,,  2^^Q1£r 


?  it 

C  4  A 

and 

;  T'  • 


o  t  *  AU 's  •%  J  K  u  i  £  i. '  -J  ,  ) 

MeJJe  tenus  propria  <vi-ve- 

All  is  not  won  that  is  put  in  the  purfe. 

He  that  (hews  his  purje  longs  to  be  rid. of  it. 

Be  it  better  or  be  it  worfe,  be  rul’d  by  him  tnat 
'  pears  the  purfe. 


V 

L  3 


Vs.  TNf.  :!  \ 

That’s 
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That’s  but  an  empty  purfe.  that  is  full  of  other 
mens  money. 


%  . 

UICK  at  meat,  quick  at  work. 

Bonne  befte  s’  efchaiiiFe  $n,  mangeant.  Gall.  A  £09,4 
beak  wul  get  hirnfelf  on  heat  with  eating.  Hardi  gaigneur 
hardi  mange  ur.  Gall. 

We  muft  live  by  the  quick  and  not  by  the  dead. 
Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life. 

Next  to  love  quiet nefs. 


R. 

gMALL  rain  lays  great  dull. 

.  Petite  PIuye  abat  grand  vent.  Small  rain,  or  a  little 
ram  lays  a  great  wind.  Gall .  So  faid  a  mad  fellow,  who  lying- 

in  bed  be-pifs’d  his  farting  wife’s  back.  , 

n ill n jr  u ? 

•  V  '  *  -  .  '  .  >:"v  ***  ■  •  *  V  .v  ,  ? 

After  rain  comes  fair  weather. 

Raife  no  more  fpirits  than  you  can  conjure  down. 

iioa  a.  t  a  bitter  bird,faid  the  Raven  to  the  Sterling . 
Rcpn  leather  Wilt  ftretch.  - 

1  here’s  reafon  in  roafting  of  eggs. 

Eft  modus  in  rebus. 

No  receiver  no  thief. 

"1  he  receiver's  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

*}  o  o  kKQcis.  Pbvryl. 

He  that  reckons  without  his  hoft  muft  reckon  again. 

collto  ^enza  hofte  fa  conto  due  volte.  Ital.  Oui 
compm  ans  fon  hofte,  ll  lui  consent  compter  deux  fois.  Gall. 
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Even  reckoning  keeps  long  friends, 

A  vieux  comptes  nouvelles  drfputes.  Gall.  Old  reckonings 
breed  new  disputes  or  quarrels.  Conto  fpefto  e  araicitia  longa, 
Ital. 

Never  refufe  a  good  offer. 

If  I  had  reveng'd  all  wrong,  I  had  not  worn  my 
ftcirts  fo  long. 

’Tis  brave  fcrambling  at  a  rich  man’s  dole. 

Soon  ripe  loon  rotten. 

Cito  maturum  cito  putridum.  Odi  puerulum  priced  fapientia . 
Apul*.  It  is  commonly  held  an  ill  fign,  for  a  child  to  be  too 
forward  and  rife-witted,  •»«.  either  to  betoken  premature 
death,  according  to  that  motto  I  have  fomewhere  feen  under  a 
coat  of  arms, 

Is  cadit  ante  fenem  qui  fapit  ante  diem ; 

or  to  betoken  as  early  a  decay  of  wit  and  parts.  As  trees 
that  bear  double  flowers,  viio-  Cherries,  Peaches,  Sc c.  bung 
forth  no  fruit,  but  fpend  all  in  the  bloflbm.  Wherefore  as 
another  Proverb  hath  it,  It  is  better  to  knit  than  bloflbm. — 
Vrsefto  maturo,  prasfto  mar 40.  Ital 

Why  fhould  a  rich  man  (leal  ? 

Men  ufe  to  worfliip  the  rifing  fun. 

P  lures  ador  ant  foie  m  orient  cm  quam  Occident  em.  They  that  are 
young  and  riling,  have  more  followers  than  they  that  are  old 
and  decaying.This  confideration,  it  is  thought,  withheld  Queen 
Elizabeth ,  a,  prudent  Princefs,  from  declaring  her  fucceffor. 

All’s  loft  that’s  put  in  a  riven  difh. 

All  is  loft  that  is  beftowed  upon  an  ungrateful  perfon  ;  he 
remembers  no  courteflcs*  Perit  quod  fads  ingrato.  Senec. 

He  loves  roaft-mcat  wTell,  that  licks  the  fpit.i 
Many  talk  of  Robin  Hood,  that  never  fliotin  his  bow. 
And  many  talk  of  little  John ,  that  never  did 
him  know. 

Tales  of  Robin  Hood  are  good  enough  for  fools* 

That  is,  many  talk  of  things  which  they  have  no  {kill  in,  or 
experience  of  Robert  Hood  was  a  famous  robber  m  t*.e  tune 

\  ^  4 
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of  King  Richard  the  firfl :  his  principal  haunt  was  about 
S hirenuocd  Forefe,  in  Nottivghamjhire.  Camden  calls  him,  pr<£~ 
donem  mitijjimum.  Of  his  itolen  goods  he  afforded  good  penny¬ 
worths.  Lightly  come  lightly  go.  Mold  parlan  di  Orlando 
chi  non  viddero  mai  fuo  brando.  Ital.  Non  omnes  qui  citharam 

tenent  citharcedi.  -nglt  .CIO  loR  m\ 

.X 

Spare  the  red  and  fpoil  the  child. 

A  rogues  wardrobe  is  harbour  for  a 
A  rolling  done  gathers  no  mols.  av 

nsdJ  ebiiC['  b  i'--  xttsd  .  srcadW’ 

Saxum  'volutum  non  ohducitur  mufeo.  A&os  kvXti$>fcev&'  tv 
<pvy.&-  a  Grot u  Pietra  moffa  non  fa  mufehio.  Ital.  La  pierre 
fouvent  remuee  n’  amalfe  pas  volontiers  mouffe.  Gall.  To 
which  is  parallel  that  of  F alius,  Qu.  Ph.nta  qua  fapius  trans - 
fertur  non  coalefeit.  A  plant  often  removed  cannot  thrive. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  one  dav. 

Rome  n’  a  efte  bafti  tout  en  un  jour.  Gall.  &  Grand  bien 
ne  vient  pas  en  peu  d’  heures.  A  great  edate  is  not  gotten  in 
a  few  hours. 

Name  not  a  rope  in  his  houfe  that  hang’d  himfelf. 
No  rofe  without  a  thorn. 

Nulla  ejl  Jincera  'voluftas.  *  . 

The  fairefb  rofe  at  lad  is  withered. 

The  rough  net,  &c.  v.  net. 

At  a  round  table  there’s  no  difpute  of  place. 

This  deferves  not  a  place  among  Proverbs,  yet  becaufe  I 
find  it  both  among  our  Englifo  Cojleddons,  and  likewife  the 
French  and  Italian ,  I  have  let  it  pafs.  A  tavola  tonda  non  ft 
contende  del  lucco.  Ital ,  Ronde  table  ofte  le  debat.  Gall. 

■f  «fct'VJr  Ofc  |  *  J*k  -i.  t  ,  ?  i'  V  ■,  l  * 

He  may  ill  run  that  cannot  go. 

He  that  runs  faded:  gets  mod  ground. 

1  here’s  no  general  rule  without  feme  exception. 
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£  \  *  *  t  m  * 

3  if  ode  eew  1/tuBfi  Lsqia/nnq  «d  ’ :  hratV.  •  -V  •  '  V? 
.Biirf  ails*)  »4wr3  iv  .fwjo  • 

..^Uhoosh-^n,  ;  fi 

AN  old  fack,  &c,  v.  old. 

Set  the  /addle  on  the  right  horfe. 

This  Proverb  may  be  varioufly  applied ;  either  thus.  Let 
them  bear  the  blame  that  deferve  it:  or  thus.  Let  them  bear 
the  burden  that  are  bell  able. 

Where  /addles  do  lack,  better  ride  on  a  pad,  than 
the  bare  horfe-back. 

t  ,  4^>r*  y':\l  "  ■  ..*rj  \*  v-  -  ‘  •  •  -  ’  ' 1  * i  ■  •  •' 

_Asvrtgos  ‘wXvSt 

Sadnefs  and  gladnefs  fucceed  each  other. 

It’s  hard  to  fail  o’er  the  fea  in  an  egg  ftiel-L 
A  young  faint  an  old  devil,  v.  young. 

A  good  fdlad  is  the  prologue  to  a  bad  fupper.7/*/. 
There’s  a  falve  for  every  fore. 

i  .  j,  ■  ■ 

A  ogni  cola  e  rimedio  fuora  qu’  alia  morte,  ItaL  There’s  a 
remedy  for  every  thing  but  death. 

Save  fomething  for  the  man  that  rides  on  the  white 
horfe. 

For  old  age,  wherein  the  head  grows  white.  It’s  fomewhat  v 
a  harlh  Metaphor  to  compare  age  to  a  horfe. 

Some  /avers  in  a  houfe  do  well. 

Every  penny  that’s  faved  is  not  gotten. 

Of  faving  cometh  having. 

Learn  to  fay  before  you  fing. 

He  that  would  fail  without  danger,  mu (l  never 

come  on  the  main  fea.  .  h- 

Saying  and  doing  are  two  things. 

Du  dire  au  fai£t  y  a  grand  traidl.  Gall . 

Say  well  and  do  well,  end  with  one  letter,  Say  well 

is  good,  but  do  well  is  better. 

°  One  • 
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One  fcaWd  fheep  will  marr  a  whole  flock. 

Un  a  pecora  infetta  n’  ammorba  una  fctta.  Ital.  II  ne  faut 
qu}  une  brebis  rogneufe  pour  garter  tout  le  troupeau.  Gall 

Grex  totus  in  agris  unius  fcabie  cadit 
Et  porrigine  porci4  Juvenal. 

Scald  not  your  lips  in  another,  v,  another. 

A  fcalded  cat  fears  cold  water. 

*  * '  */"  .*•  ■  ■■  ’  ■  -  •. j  j  * 

Can  fcottato  d’  aequa  calda-  hapaurapoi  della  fredda,  hat 
Chat  efchaude  craint  V  eau  froide.  Gall. 

A  fcal’d  head  is  foon  broken.  v  ; 

A  fcal’d  horfe  is  good  enough  for  a  fcabb’d  ’fquire. 

Dignum  patella  operculum . 

Among  the  common  people  Sccggin  is  a  do&or. 

,£v  W™?  k)  xopv$<&  Q&eyytlcu.  Ejl  fitt/em  Corydus  wili/Jh 
vm?n  avicula  genus  minimeque  canorum , 

.Who  more  ready  to  call  her  neighbour/^  than 
the  erranteft  fcold  in  the  parifh  } 

Scorning  is  catching. 

He  that  fcorns  any  condition,  a&ion,  or  employment,  mav 
come  to  be,  nay  often  is  driven  upon  it  himfelf.  Some  word  it 
thus :  Hanging’s  ftretching,  mocking’s  catching. 

Scratch  my  breech,  and  I’ll  claw  your  elbow. 

Mutuum  mull  fealunt.  Ka  me  and  I’ll  ka  thee.  When  unde- 
ferving  peifons  commend  one  another.  Manus  manum  fricat ■ 
Sc  Manus  manum  lav  at.  Differ  not  much  in  fenfe. 

Praife  the  fea  but  keep  on  land. 

Loda  il  mare  &  tienti  a  terra.  Ital 

The  fecond  blow  makes  the  fray. 

Seldom  feen  foon  forgotten. 
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Seeing  is  believing,  : 

Chi  qon  1*  oychio  yede,  col  cuor  crede.  Ital. 

.  »•>*.  *£,  -  v  't  v  4'  /  » 

till  you  find,  and  you’ll  not  lofe  your  labour. 
Seldom  comes  a  better-. 

To* .Jee  it  rain  is  better  than  to  be  in  it. 

The  felf-edge  makes  ilipw,  of  the  cloth. 

Self  do,  felf  have. 

Self-love's  a  mote  in  every  man’s  eye. 

Service  is  no  inheritance. 

A  young  ferving-man,  6fc.  v.  young. 

It’s  a  Jhame  to  fteal,  but  a  worfe  to  carry  home; 
Shamelefs  craving  muft  have  fhamefu!  nay. 

A  bon  demandeur  bon  refufeur.  Gall. 

It’s  very  hard  to  fhave  an  egg.  v.  egg. 

A  barber  learns  to  fhave  by  Thaving  fools.  4 

A  barbe  de  fol  on  apprend  a  raire.  Gall  Ala  barda  de  par.zi 
il  barbier  impara  a  radere.  Ital  He  is  a  fool  that  will  fuffer  a 
young  beginner  to  pradtife  firft  upon  him. 

It’s  ill  jhaving  againfl:  the  wool!. 

He  that  makes  himfelf  a  Jheep  fhall  be  eaten  by 
the  wolf. 

Chi  pecora  fi  fa  il  Iupo  la  mangia.  Ital.  Qui  fe  fait  brebis 
le  loup  le  mange.  Gall.  He  that  is  gentle,  and  puts  up  af¬ 
fronts  and  injuries,  {hall  be  fure  to  be  loaden.  Veterem  ferendo 
injur iam  invitas  now  am.  Terent.  P oft  folia  cadunt  arhores.  Plaut. 

Shear  Jheep,  that  has  them. 

The  difference  is  wide  that  the  fheets  will  not  decide. 
He  that  Jhews  his  purfe,  £s?c.  v.  purfe. 

Hang  him  that  hath  no  jhifts. 

A  bad  fhift,  &V.  v.  bad. 

A  good  fhift  may  ferve  long,  but  it  will  not  ferve 
ever. 

Clofe  fits  my  Hurt,  &c.  v.  clofe. 

Shit  ten  luck’s  good  luck. 


The 
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I  he  wearer  befi:  knows  where  the  Jhoe  wrings  him 
Every  Jhoe  fits  not  every  foot.  ■  # 

It  is  therefore  an  inflance  of  abfurd  application,  Eundetn  eal- 
ceum  omm  pedi  induere.  Or,  Eodem  collyrio  omnibus  mederi. 

ho  goes  worfe  fliod  than  the  Jhce- makers  wife  ? 

cr ’  Who  g°es  more  bare  than  the  Ihoe-maker’s 
wife  and  the  fmith’s  mare. 

The  Jhoe  will  hold  with  the  foie. 

*  ♦  *  1 

Lafuola  tien  con  la  Scarpa.  Ital.  i.e.  The  foie  holds  with 
the  inoe. 

Every  man  will  jhcot  at  the  enemy,  but  few  will  <r0 
to  fetch  the  (haft.  - 

Keep  thy  Jhopr  and  thy  Ihop  will  keep  thee. 

Short  and  fweet, 

Sermonis  prohxitas  fajlidtofa.  Cognat.  e  Ficino. 

Short  acquaintance  brings  repentance. 

A  Jhort  horfe  is  foon  curried. 

Short  (hooting  lofes  the  game. 

Short  pleafnre  long  lament 

'  f  *  i’U'vV  :  *  .  .  ■  -  y  '  i  '  i  (T  /yf  j"l  n***i  P*.  i  v  >-  ■*o  •,  *v  r  > 

De  court  plaifir  long  repentir.  Gall 

A  Jhort  man  needs  no  flool  to  give  a  great  lubber 
a  box  on  the  ear. 

A  fharp  ftomach  makes  Jhort  devotion. 

Out  of  fight  o u t  of  mind.  >  A  '•  £  - :  : ; :  M 

.  This  is  (I  fuppofe)  alfo  a  Dutch  Proverb.  For  Erafmus  faith, 
omnibus  in  ore  eji ,  cuifemotus  Jit  nb  oculis  eundetn  quoque  ah 
ammo  Jemctum  ejfe.  Abjens  hares  non  erit. 


Silence  is  confent.  Chi  tace  confeffa.  Ital 


Avto  OB  TO  cr»7«r  c//,oAo ySplog  tft  ere.  Euripid .  E^ui  facet  coti- 
f entire  s vidciur ,  inquiunt  Juris  confulti.  AiTez  confent  q  ui  ne 
mot  dit.  Galls  " 

V^V  '  '  White 
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V  *'  I  j 

White  Silver  draws  black,  lines. 

No  filver  no  fervant. 

The  SuiJTes  have  a  Proverb  among  themfelves,  parallel  to 
this.  Point  d*  argent  point  de  Suill'e.  No  money  no  SuiJJe. 
The  SuiJJis  for  money  will  ierve  ne  ghbouring  Princes  in  their 
wars,  and. are  as  famous  inJour  days  for  mercenary  foldiers, 
as  were  the  Carians  of  old. 

yj  f:  "  •  • 

Who  doth  Jing  fo  merry  a  note,  as  he  that  cannot 
change  a  groat  ? 

Gantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator. 

The  brother  had  rather  fee  the  fifter  rich  than  make 
her  fo. 

As  good  fit  ftill  as  rife  up  and  fall. 

If  the  Jky  falls  we  ihall  catch  larks. 

Se  rouinafle  il  cielo  fi  pigliarebbon  di  molt!  uccelli.  Ital. 
Sile  ciel  tomboiles  cailles  feroyent  prinles.  Gall. 

A  broken  fleeve,  &c.  v.  broken. 

Good  to  fleep  in  a  whole  fkin. 

The  Jluggard\  guife,  Loth  to  go  to  bed  and  loth 
to  rife. 

Sluts  are  good  enough  to  make  flovens  pottage. 

A  [mall  fum  will  ferve  to  pay  a  fhort  reckoning. 

A  fmall  pack  becomes  a  fmail  pedler. 

Petit  mercier,  petit  panier.  Gall. 

Better  are  fmall  filh  than  an  empty  difh. 

The  fmoke  follows  the  fair. 

No  fmoke  without  fome  fire.  i.  e.  There  is  no  flrong 
rumour  without  fome  ground  for  it.  Cognaius 
hath  it  among  his  Latin  Proverbs,  Non  eft  fumus 
abfque  igne ,  though  it  be  no  ancient  one. 

Snotty  folks  are  fweet,  but  flavering  folks  are  weet. 
Others  have  it, 

Slavering  folks  kifs  fweet,  bu tfnotty  folks  are  wife. 
Ride  feftfy,  that  we  may  come  foor.er  home. 


Soft 
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Soft  fire  makes  fweet  tnaffi 
Something  hath  fome  favour. 

Soon  hot  foon  cold. 

•  Soon  ripe*  &c.  v.  ripe. 

Soon  crooks  the  tree,  Set.  v.  cirobks. 

Sorrow ,  and  ah  evil  life,  maketh  foon  ah  old  wife 
Sorrow  comes  unfent  for.  Mala  ultro  ahjurit . 
Sorrow  will  .pay  no  debt. 

Sorrow  is  always  dry. 

A  turd’s  as  good  for  a  fow  as  a  pancake.  ..  A 
Truy  aime  rftieux  bran  que  rofes.  Gall . 

Every  fow  to  her  own  trough. 

In  fpace  comes  grace; 

Better  fparecl ,  thaii  ill  (pent. 

Better  J pare  at  the  brim,  than  at  the  bottom. 

Ever  fpare  and  ever  bare. 

Spare  the  rod,  &c.  v.  rod. 

What  the  good- wife  fpares  the  cat  eats. 

It’s  too  late  to  fpare  when  the  bottom  is  bare. 

I  \  r- ■  fr..  1! ' *' i «  S -l  •  .  V  .  •  t fait  A* 

Sera  in  fun  do  parfijnonia.  Seneca,  Epift.  I .  Asm  Iw  -sr&fyti 
<ps$u,  Hejiod. 

Spare  to  fpeak,  and  fpare  to  fpeed. 

Speak  fair  and  think  what  you  will. 

He  that  fpeaks  lavifhly  fiiall  hear  as  knaviflhly. 

f 

Qui  per  git  ea  qua  <vult  dicerey  ea  quee  non  <vu!t  audiet.  Terent. 

Speak  when  you  are  fpoke  to,  come  when  you  are 
call’d. 

Ad  ttmjilium  ne  accejjeris  antequa?n  <vcceris* 

Great  fpeniers  are  bad  lenders. 

Kaife  no  more  fpirits.  See.  v.  raife. 

Spend  and  God  will  fend. 

A  qui  chapon  mange  chapori  Ini  vient.  Gall  He  that  cate 
good  meat  frail  have  good  iriSat* 


A  man 
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A  man  cannot  [pin  and  reel  at  the  fame  time. 

You  mult  fpoil  before  you  fpin. 

"That  is  well  fpoktn  that  is  well  taken. 

The  worft  fpoke  in  a  cart  breaks  firft. 

No  fport  no  pye. 

Sport  is  fweeteft  when  no  fpe&ators. 

Do  not  fpnr  a  free  horfe. 

Non  opus  admijjo  fubdere  calcar  equo.  Gvid. 

A  fpur  in  the  head’s  worth  two  in  the  heel. 

It’s  a  bad  ftake  will  not  ftand  one  year  in  the  hedge. 
Nothing  flake  nothing  draw. 

Standing  pools  gather  filth. 

Standers  hy  fee  more  than  gamefters. 

Plus  in  alieno  quo.m  in  fuo  negotio  evident  homines. 

He  that  will  fteal  an  egg  will  fteal  an  ox. 

He  that  will  fteal  a  pin  will  fteal  a  better  thing. 
When  the  Jleed  is  ftol’nthe  ftable  door  fhallbe  fh'ut. 

Serrar  la  ftalla  quarido  s’  ban  perduti  i  buovi.  It  at.  II  eft 
temps  de  fermer  P  eftable  quand  les  chevaux  en  fontalles.  Gall , 

Mila  'SJoXijj.ov  y  crv^ayj,a. 

Quandoquidcm  accept  o  claudenda,  ejl  janua  datnno.  Juv.  Sat.  It. 

«  -  <  •  '  r  v 

Serb  clypeum  pojl  <vulnera  fimio .  Ovid. 

,  - 

TLooiav^sv^  (aSIc.  fa  <zKrpocfiAccla.  Lucian. 

Blefted  be  St.  Stephen ,  there’s  no  fail  upoh  his  even. 
He  that  will  not  go  over  the  ftile  mail  be  thruft: 
thro’  the  gate. 

The  ftill  fow  eats  up  all  the  draught. 

Whofo  lacketh  aftock,  his  gain’s  not  worth  a  chip,1 
Store  is  no  fore. 

.  Stretch  your  arm,  &c.  v.  arm. 

Strike  while  the  iron,  &c.  v.  iron. 

He  mu ftjloop  that  hath  a  low  door. 


After 
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After  a  form  comes  a  calm. 

*  i .  f . 

« .  *■*>  •  •  ■.  ■*  ^  •  *  •  *  *  j 

Doppo  il  cattivo  ne  vien  il  buon  tempo.  Ital.  Apres  la 
pluye  vient  le  beau  temps.  Gall. 

No  firiving  againft  the  ftream. 

Contra  torrentem  niti.  Aul^x  \x%li£ew. 

Slultus  ab  obliquo  qui  cum  dij'cedere  pojfit, 

Pugnat  in  adaerjas  ire  natator  aquas •  Ovid. 

Of  fufferance  comes  eafe. 

That  fuit  is  belt  that  beft  fits  me. 

No  funjhine  but  hath  feme  fiiadow. 

Put  a  ftool  in  the  fun,  when  one  knave  rifes  ano¬ 
ther  comes,  viz.  to  place  of  profit. 

They  that  walk  much  in  the  fun  will  be  tann’d  at 
laft. 

Sure  bind  fure  find. 

*  . 

Bon  guet  chafle  mal  aventure.  Call.  Abundans  caufda  non 
nocet . 

If  you  fwear  you’ll  catch  no  fifh. 

No  fweet  without  fome  fweat, 

*  ,  *  ‘  '  r 

I  .  ■  •  ■  *■  * 

Nul*  pain  fans  peine.  GalL 

t r-'  v-  #  s  *  -  %V-  *  '•  -•  -  •  ^ 

Sweet  meat  muft  have  fowre  fauce. 

He  mufl  needs  fwim ,  that’s  held  up  by  the  chin.’ 

Celuy  peut  hardiment  nager  a  qui  1*  on  fouftient  le  menton. 
GalL 

■  »  4  .  V  •  1  '  .  I  I.  .J  J.  1  2 

Put  not  a  naked  fword  in  a  mad  man’s  hand. 

_¥  .  \  *  •*  \ 

Ne  puero  gladium.  For  they  will  abufe  it  to  their  own  and 
others  harm. 

He  that  firikes  with  the  fword  fhall  be  beaten  with 
the  fcabbard. 

Sweep  before  your  own  door. 

MAKE 


i 
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<  T* 

MAKE  not  thv  tail  broader  than  thy  wings./. e, 
keep  not  too  many  attendants,  j 
A  tailor's  ihreds  are  worth  the  cutting. 

Good  take  heed  doth  furely  fpeed. 

A  good  tale,  ill  told,  is  marr’d  in  the  telling. 

One  tale  is  good  ’till  another  is  told. 

Therefore  a" good  Judge  ought  to  hear  both  parties.  f>ui fa - 
iuit  aliqnid  parte  inauditd  altera  j  JEquum  licet  fatuerit  baud 
eequus  fuerit . 

The  greatefi:  talkers  are  always  the  lead;  doers. 

’Oy  r.oyuv  a'lPrca  E  Khcct;  scyuv.  Non  verbis  fed  fa  cl  is  opus 

ef.  Nec  mibi  dicere  promptum ,  nec  facere  eft  ifti.  Ovid.  Verba 
import  at  Hermodorus. 

He  teacheth  ill,  who  teacneth  all. 

Nothing  dries  fooner  than  tear*. 

Niente  piu  tofto  fe  fecca  che  lagrime.  Ital.  ^ 

When  I  have  thatch'd  his  houfe  he  would  throw  me 
down. 

’E^fu^a  as  yeuGifav  av  (Svficrou  (A  I  have  taught  thee 

to  dive,  and  thou  feekeft  to  drown  me. 

*  • 

He  that  thatches  his  houfe  with  turd  fhall  have 
more  teachers  than  reachers. 

Set  a  thief  to  take  a  thief. 

All  am  not  thieves  that  dogs  Bark  at. 

Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  and  he’ll  be  the  fir  ft 
fhall  cut  your  throat, 

Difpiceha  P  ipipicchato  che  impicchera  poi  te.  Ital.  Qitez 
un  vilain  du  gibet  il  vous  y  me.ttra,  Gall. 

i  i  f  /  ,  ,  l  J  ^  v  p.»  ' !  .  ■  -  1  1  '  ■  .  »  *  ■* 

Give  a  thief  rope  enough,  and  he’ll  hang  himfelf. 

M  ’  ,  /  One 
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One  may  think  that  dares  not  fpeak. 

And  it’s  as  ufual  a  faying,  Thoughts  are  free. 

j  V  /  •  .  |  *  ?  /  i  i 

Human  laws  can  take  no  cognisance  of  thoughts,  unlefs 
they  difcovcr  themfelves  by  fome  overt  adions. 

norfw  sclfcT 

Wherever  a  man  dwells,  he  fhall  be  fure  to  have  a 
thorn-bujh  near  his  door. 

No  place,  no  condition  is  exempt  from  all  trouble.  Nihil 
rft  ab  omni  tarte  beatum .  In  medio  Tybride  Sardinia  eji .  I  think 
it  is  true  of  the  thorn  bulh  in  •  a  literal  fenfe,  Few  places  in 
England  where  a  man  can  live  in  but  he  fhall  have'  one  near 
him. 

He  that  handles  thorns  fhall  prick  his  fingers, 
Thought  lay  in  bed  and  befhit  himfelf. 

Certo  fu  appiccato  per  ladro.  It al»  i.  e .  Truly  or  certainly 

was  hanged  for  a  thief. 

Threatened  folks  live  long. 

Three  may  keep  counfel,  if  two  be  away. 

t  '  ■'  j  •  j  u  *«  "  1  •  *  ^ 

The  French  fay,  Secret  de  Deux  fecret  de  Dieu,  fecret  de 
trois  fecret  de  tous.  The  Italians  in  the  fame  words,  Trc 
taceranno,  fe  due  vi  non  fono. 

If  yfcu  make  not  much  of  threepence  you’ll  ne’er 
be  worth  a  groat. 

Tickle  my  throat  with  a  feather,  and  make  a  fool 
of  my  flomach. 

He  that  will  thrive  mufl  rife  at  five :  He  that  hath 
thriven  may  lie  ’till  feven. 

The  thunderbolt  hath  but  his  clap. 

Tidings  make  either  glad  or  fad. 

Time  fleeth  away  without  delay. 

Cito  pede  prater  it  at  as.  Fngit  irrevocable  tempus . 

A  moufe  in  time  may  bite  in  two  a  cable. 

Time  and  tide  tarry  for  no  man. 

Time 
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T ime  and  ftraw  make  medlars  ripe. 

.■3  in*  site  sJi'.'SfJOfl  1  ..r*n.  ;  • 

A.,'  v  ^  M  JK  1  X7TV*' 

Coi  tempo  &  lapaglia  fi  maturano  mefpoli.  i>#/.  Avec  le 
temps  &  La  pailie  l*  on  meure  les  meiles.  Gall. 

Take  time  when  time  is,  for  time  will  away. 

Tm'ely  bfoffom  timely  ripe. 

A  tinkers  budget’s  full  of  neceffary  tools. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing. 

■ 

Affez  y  a  fi  trop  n*  y  a.  Gall.  Ne  quid  vimis.  ayotu 

This  is  an  Apophthegm  of  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  ;  fome 
attribute  it  to  I ~ hales ,  fome  to  Solon.  Eft  modus  in  rtbus ,  funt , 
&c.  Hor.  U  abondanza  delle  cofe .ingenera  faftidio.  Ital. 

Too  too  will  in  two,  Cheftj.  u  e.  Strain  a  thing  too 
much  and  it  will  not  hold. 

Touch  a  gall’d  horfe,  &c.  v.  gall’d. 

He  that  travels  far  knows  much. 

Tra/b  and  trumpery  is  the  high«way  to  beggery. 
Tread  on  a  worm,  &c.  v~.  worm. 

There’s  no  tree  but  bears  fome  fruit. 

Such  as  the  tree  is,  fuch  is  the  fruit. 

Telle  racine,  telle  fueille.  Gall.  De  fruBu  arbor  cm  cognofc v . 
Matth.  xii.  34.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

If  you  truft  before  you  try,  you  may  repent  before 
you  die. 

/ 

Ulfti  xfijxaE  o^eercra,  a&rtrfa  icav&ct.  Thecgn-  Therefore  it 
was  an  ancient  precept.  Mspi^o  um<rm.  blon  vien  ingannato  fe 
non  che  fi  fida.  Ital.  There  is  none  deceived  but  he  that 
trulls.  ■ 

In  truft  is  treafon.  •  ' 

Speak  the  truth  and  fhame  the  Devil. 

Truth  map  be  blamed, but  irfhall  never  be  ffknred. 

Truth  finds  foes  where  it  makes  none. 

.►  ■  . ;  ' . 

•  *•  >1  '•  *  ’  ~  «  •  ‘  * 

Qbfcquknn  am  levs,  <veritas  odium  far  it.  Texent. 

Irulb  hath  always  a  fall  bottom. 

"  ‘  M  4  All 
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All  truth  mud  not  be  told  at  all  times. 

Tout  vray  n’  eft  pas  bon  a  dire.  Gall. 

That  is  true  which  all  men  fay. 

T1*'  ;  'i  "  •>  •'  f  ryr;  1;  .  ?  ,r:  .  j  jj  3  Jjr  ldlK>T 

popttli 1  w#  bei* 

Fair  fall  and  day-light. 

Let  every  /«£  (land  on  its  own  bottom. 

Cbafcun  ira  au  moulin  avec  fon  propre  fac.  Gall.  Everyone 
muft  go  to  the  mill  with  his  own  fack e.  bear  his  ownburden. 

•  .  . 

A  turd  is  as  good  for  a  fow,  v.  fow. 

Where  the  T urk\  horfe  once  treads,  the  grafs  never 
grows. 

One  good  turn  afks  another. 

.  ■  ■  <  1  ':•(<  '  ■ ;  •;  yi/.  *.  ‘J  ■  v  V> 

Qui  plaifir  fait  plaifir  requiert.  Gall.  Gratia  gratiam  parit . 
Xxpg  %etf iv  VkIh.  Sopbocl .  He  that  would  have  friends  muft 
ihew  himfelf  friendly.  Fricantem  refrica ,  rov  %vo v\x  &v 
It  is  meet  and  comely,  juft  and  equal  to  requite  kindnefles,  and 
to  make  them  amends  who  havedeferved  well  of  us.  Mutu¬ 
al  offices  of  love,  and  alternate  help  or  affiftance,  are  the  fruits 
and  iftues  of  true  friendfhip. 

Swine,  women,  and  bees  cannot  be  turrtd. 

For  one  good  turn  another  doth  itch,  claw  my  el¬ 
bow,  &c. 

All  are  not  turners  that  are  dilh- throwers. 

As  good  twenty  as  nineteen. 

If  things  were  to  be  done  twice  >  all  would  be  wife. 
T wo  heads  are  better  than  one. 

rE»/  ctvrip  ious  uvvip.  Unus  <vir  nullus  >vir . 

Two  good  things  are  better  than  one. 

Two  eyes  fee  more  than  one. 

*»  ■  A  fV  II  '  J  i  J  I  Ml*.  I  >  «*  y  I  .■  J  - 4  *  J  i  i  ^  |  J,  9*9  f  V  ▼▼  '  >]  '  .  \  *5 

Deuu  yeux  voyent  plus  clair  qu’  un.  Gall.  PUs  <vi dent  oeu-' 

li  quam  oculus , 

Tw 
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Two  of  a  trade  feldom  agree. 

Two  ill  meals,  &c.  v.  meals. 

Between  two  ftools  the  breech  cometh  to  the 
ground. 

Tener  il  cul  fu  due  fcanni.  Ital.  II  a  le  cul  entre  deux 
jfjlles,  or ,  Allis  entre  deux  felles  le  cul  a  terre.  Gall.'  Tout  eft 
fait  negligeme-nt  la  ou  1*  un  1’  autre  s’  attend.  While  one  trulls 
another,  the  work  is  left  undone. 

Two  dry  (licks  will  kindle  a  green  one. 

Two  to  one  is  odds. 

Noli  pugnare  duobus  Catull.  &  Ne  Hercules  qutdem  a  dy  erf  us 
duos.  It  is  no  uncomely  thing  to  give  place  to  a  multitude. 
Hard  to  refill  the  ftrength,  or  the  wit,  or  the  importunity  of 
two  or  more  combin’d  againft  one.  Hercules  was  too  little 
for  the  Hydra  and  Cancer  together. 

Two  cats  and  a  moufe,  two  wives  in  onehoufe,  two 
dogs  and  a  bone  never  agree  in  one. 

Deux  chiefs  ne  s’  aqcordent  point  a  un  os.  Gall . 

Good  riding  at  two  anchors  men  have  told, 

For  if  one  break  the  other  may  hold. 

Dual  us  ancbdris  fultus.  IEth  opyAv.  Arif  id.  A  ya§at  at 

'Xi'Auzi  tv  yitp&gpa.  vuxli  $od<;  ek  vnpq  u’Trzcy.ifAtpBca  civ  dhvg&i. 
Pindar.  It’s  good*  in  a  ftormy  or  winter  night,  to  have  two 
anchors  to  call  out  of  a  (hip. 

Two  dogs  drive  for  a  bone,  and  the  third  runs  away 
with' it. 


..  .  V. 

E  that  days  in  the  valley  (hall  never  get  over 

JL  JL  t^ie  MI- 
Valour  would  fight,  but  diferetion  would  run  away. 

You  cannot  make  velvet  of  a  fow’s  ear. 

]\i  3  Venture 


H 
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Venture  a  fmall  fifti  to  catch  a  great  one* 

II  fant  hazarder  un  petit  poifTen  pour  prendre  un  grand.  Call. 
Butta  una  iardola  per  pigliar  un  luccio,  It  at. 

Venture  not  all  in  one  bottom. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have. 

Chi  non  s’  arrifchia  non  guadagna.  Ital.  Q6 i  ne  s’  adven¬ 
ture  n’  acheval  ny  mule.  Gall.  G 'uid  enim  tentare  nocebit  ?  & 
Qonando  G raeci  Rroja  potiti  Junt. 

Where  vice  is  vengeance  follows. 

Raro  antecedent  em fcehfium  dejeruit  pede  poena  claudo..  Korat. 

Unbidden  guefts,  &c.  v.  in  G. 

Better  be  unborn  than  unbred. 

Make  a  virtue  of  neceflity. 

II  favio  fa  della  necefiita  virtu.  Ital.  Tvv  «-vafx.ciiaiv  rvyry 
Tf'cstv,  &c  >Ava.fy.'zio(pxynv.  Erajmus  makes  to  he  much  of  the 
fame  fenfe,  that  is,  to  do  cr  fuffer  that  patiently  which  cannot 
well  be  avoided  Levitts  jit  patientia ,  Quicquid  corrigtre  efi  nc- 
fas.  Or  to  do  that  ourfelves  by  an  afi  of  our  own,  which  w£ 
ihould  otherwife  thortly  be  compelled  to  do.  So  the  Allies 
and  Convents ,  which  refigned  their  lands  into  King  Henry  the 
eighth’s  hands,  made  a  virtue  of  neceflity.  7 

Ungirt  unblefs’d. 

Better  be  unmannerly  than  troublefome. 

Unmi nded  u n  m oned . 

Ufe  makes  perfedtnefs. 

Ufus  prompt  os  facit. 

l  I7"*  ^  ^  f  *.  ;  v  .  1  f  b  •  *  ■'.  *  -  ...  '  r.  , 

Ufe  legs  and  have  legs. 

Once  an  ufe  and  ever  a  cuftom. 

To  borrow  on  ufury  brings  fudden  beggery.  * 

Citrus  ufu-- a  currit  quam  Heraclitus.  The  pay-days  recur  be¬ 
fore  the  creditor  L  aware.  Of  the  mifehiefs  of  ufury  I  need 
fay  nothing,  there  having  been  two  very  ingenious  treatifes 
lately  pubiifhed  upon  that  fubjedl,  luihcient  to  convince  any 

v  difintereded 
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difinterefted  perfon  of  the  evil  confequences  of  a  high  inte- 
reft  and  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  commonwealth 
in  general,  by  the  depreftion  of  krcereft. 

m 

NO  fafe  wading  in  an  unknown  water. 

It’s  not  good  to  wake  a  peeping  dog ;  or 
lion.  ltd . 

Good  ware  makes  quick  markets. 

Prcba  merx  facile  cmptcrem  reperit.  Plaut.  Poen. 

When  the  wares  be  gone,  fliut  up  the  (hop  windows. 
One  cannot  live  by  felling  ware  for  words.  4 
War  mud  be  wag’d  by  waking  men. 

Wars  brings  fears. 

No  marvel  if  water  be  lue. 

Lue,  i.  e .  inclining  to  cold,  whence  comes  the  word  iuiee° 
warm. 

7  \  ■  ii  >  ■  .j  ilvib.  **  \ 

Foul  water  will  quench  fire. 

Where  the  water  is  fhallow  no  veffel  will  ride. 

It’s  a  great  way  to  the  bottom  of  thefea. 

There  are  more  ways  to  the  wood  than  one. 

The  weakefi  muff  go  to  the  wall. 

Les  mal  veftus  devers  le  vent.  Gall.  The  worft  clothed  are 
ftill  put  to  the  wind-ward. 

Weak  men  had  need  be  witty. 

Wealth  makes  worfnip. 

"  The  wearer  beft  knows  where  the  fhoe,  &c.  v.  ihoe. 
Never  be  weary  of  well-doing. 

It’s  hard  to  make  a  good  web  of  a  bottle  of  hay. 
There  goes  the  wedge  where  the  beetle  drives  it. 
One  ill  weed  marrs  a  whole  pot  of  pottage. 

^n  ill-fpun  weft  will  out  either  now  or  eft. 

Weft,  i.  e.  web.  This  is.  a  Torkjbire  Proverb. 

M  4 


Great 
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,  ,  i  ,  r ' 

Great  weights  hang  on  fmall  wires. 

’  ,u 

Tutte  le  granfacende  ft  fanno  di  poca  colfa.  Ital. 

Welcome  is  the  bed  cheer. 

'  *  *  r  »  ». ..  v  »•  \ 

•  *  >mpiv  t  UV 

V  I  T 

Seviuv  <ts  re  §vfj.&i  In  mumr  ih  us  res  prisfantijjima  wens 

eft.  Super  omnia  < vulius  accejjere  honi. 

That  that  is  well  done  is  twice  done. 

Wel^  well,  is  a  word  of  malice.  Chefh. 

*  »  r 

*"**  *  ;  *-•> 

v  O  *  ^ 

In  other  places,  if  you  fay  well,  well,  they  will  alk,  whom 
you  threaten. 

,  •  ’■Am*  J300i* 

If  well  and  them  cannot,  then  ill  and  them  can. 

Yorkjh.,  -  ..  >  |  * 

A  whet  is  no  let. 

As  good  never  a  whit  as  never  the  better. 

A  white  wall  is  a  fool’s  paper. 

Muro  bianco  carta  da  matti.  Ital.  Some  put  this  in  rhyme ; 
He  is  a  fool  and  ever  (hall,  that  writes  his  name  upon  a  wall. 

■  ft  |  ,  •  j  >  .  .  r  I.. •«  • ,  f  a  *i 

Two  w 'ores  in  a  houfe  will  never  agree. 

A  young  whore  an  old  faint. 

Once  a  whore  and  ever  a  whore. 

/• 

ftftui  femel  feurra  nunquam  paterfamilias.  Cic.  Orat.  Alim  an  do 
qui  luft  iterum  ludet . 

Wide  will  wear  but  narrow  will  tear. 

Who  fo  blind  as  they  that  will  not  lee  ?  v.  in  B. 
Who  fo  deaf  as  they  that  will  not  hear? 

.  ■  ••  *  *•*  ■  I  "  •  v*“  \  w;  '•  V'i 

II  n’  eft  de  pire  fourd  que  celuy  qui  ne  veut  oui'r.  Gall. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  wills  he 
(hall  have  nay. 

Nothing  is  impoffible  to  a  willing  mind. 

Will  is  the  caufe  of  woe. 


They 
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They  who  cannot  as  they  will,  mull  will  as  they 
may  ;  or ,  muft  do  as  they  can. 

Chi  non  puo  fare  come  voglia  faccia  come  puo.  Ital.  and 
Chi  non  puo  quel  ehe  vuol,  quel  che  puo  voglia.  Quoniam  id , 
ftert  quod  vis  non  pot  eft  7  *velis  id  quod  pojfis.  Terent.  Andria. 

Puff  not  again (l  the  wind* 

It  is  an  ill  wind  blows  no  body  profit. 

'  *  '/'y.JJ-/  ft  l  A?’;",  •-  •  '  •  :!  ‘ 

A  quelque  chofe  malheur  ell  bonne.  Gall.  Misfortune  is 
good  for  fomethipg. 

The  wind  keeps  not  always  in  one  quarter. 

Good  wine  need  no  bufh. 

A1  buon  vino  non  bifog-na  frafea  Ital.  A  bon  vin  il  ne  faut 
point  d’  enfeigne.  Gall  Vino  -vendibili  hedera \JufpenJd  nihil  eft 

opus. 

When  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 

1  1 

In  F  rocv  erbium  cefjit ,  Sapientiam  <vim  obutnbrari.  Plin.  lib.  27. 
cap.  1.  Vindentro,  fenno  fuora.  Ital 

The  fweeteft  wine  .makes  the  iharpeft  vinegar. 

Vinegar,  i.  e .  Vinum  acre.  Forte  e  P  aceto  di  vjn  dulce. 
Ital.  Corruptio  optimi  eft  poftima. 

v  \  ,  /  .  v  j  1  1  <  . 

Wink  at  finall  faults. 

It’S  a  hard  winter  when  one  wolf  eats  another. 

This  is  a  French  Proverb,  Mauvaife  eft  la  faifon  quandun 
loup  mange  P  autre. 

Winter  is  Summer’s  heir. 

He  that  pafTeth  a  winter's  day  efcapes  an  enemy. 

This  is  alfo  a  French  Proverb,  Qui  pafie  un  jour  d’  hyver 
paffe  un  de  fes  ennemis  mortels; 

Winter  finds  out  what  Summer  lays  up. 

By  wifdom  peace,  by  peace  plenty. 

Wife 


I 
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Wife  men  are  caught  in  wiles.  - 
A  wife  head  makes  a  clofe  rhouth. 

Some  are  wife  and  fome  are  otherwife. 

Send  a  wife  man  of  an  errand*  and  fay  nothing 
to  him.  . 

Wifhers  and  woulders  are  never  good  houlholders. 
If  wifhes  were  butter-cakes,  beggers  might  bite. 

If  wifhes  were  thrulhes,  beggers  would  eat  birds; 
If  wifhes  would  bide,  beggers  would  ride. 

Si  fouhaits  furent  vrais  pafioureaux  feroyent  rois.  Gall.  If 
wifhes  might  prevail,  fhepherds  would  be  Kings.  ' 

It  will  be  long  enough  e’re  you  wifh  your  fkin  full 
of  holes. 

I  never  fared  worfe  thanwhen  I  wifb’d  for  my  fupper 
Wifh  in  one  hand  and  fhit  in  the  other,  and  fee 
which  will  be  full  firft. 

Bought  wit  is  bell:. 

Duro  Jiagello  mens  docetur  reciius.  XxXngec  el  -nrai- 

ftocycoysi'  xczp&itz  v.  Nazianz.  Ucdjy}ud!a,  Nocumenta 

document  a,  Gaieatum  /era  duelli  p&nitet. 

Good  wits  jump. 

Wit  once  bought  is  worth  twice  taught. 

A  wo7ider  lafts  but  nine  days. 

A  wooil-feller  knows  a  wooll- buyer.  Torkfh . 

A  word  is  enough  to  the  wife. 

A  buon  intenditor  poche  parole.  Ital.  A  hon  entendeur  it 
ne  faut  que  demye  parole.  Gal[.  So  the  Italians  fay,  A  few 
words  ;  vve  fay,  one  word ;  and  the  French  fay,  half  a  word 
is  enough  to  the  underltandihg  and  apprehenfive. 

Many  go  out  for  wooll  and  come  home  fliorn. 
Words  are  but  wind,  but  blows  unkind. 

Kn^oTuloy  'E-gcifjxec  ht-/§h. 


Words 
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Words  are  but  fands,  It’s  money  buys  lands. 
Fair  words  makes  fools  fain,  L  e.  glad. 


Douces  promefles  obligent  les  fols.  Gall.  I  fatti  fono  mat 
c^ii,  le  parole  femine.  Ital.  Deeds  are  males,  words  are  fe¬ 
males. 


Few  words  are  bell. 


Poche  parole  &  buon  regimento.  Ital.  A  fool’s  voice  is 
known  by  multitude  of  words.  -  Nature  hath  furnifhed  man 
with  two  ears  and  but  one  tongue,  to  fignify.  He  mud  hear 
twice  fomuch  as  he  fpeajbs. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parfnips. 

Re  opitulandum  nor^  verbis  :  the  lame  in  other  terms. 

Good  words  fill  not  a  fack. 

Good  words  coft  nought. 

Good  words  cool  more  than  cold  water. 

Soft  words  hurt  not  the  mouth. 


Douces  or  belles  paroles  ne  fcorchent  pas  la  langue.  Gath 
Soft  words  fcald  not  the  tongue. 

O 

Words  have  long  tails  ;  and  have  no  tails. 

Soft  words  break  no  bones. 

Soft  words  and  hard  arguments. 

Many  words  hurt  more  than  fwords. 

An  ill  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

Mefchant  ouvrier  ja  ne  trouvera  bons  outils.  Gall, 

He  that  kills  himfelf  with  working  mud  be  buried 
under  the  gallows. 

The  better  workman  the  worfe  hufband< 


Though  this  be  no  Proverb,  yet  it  is  an  obfervation  gene¬ 
rally  true  (the  more  the  pity)  and  therefore,  as  I  have  found 
it,  I  put  it  down. 


Account  not  that  work  flavery,  That  brings  in 
penny  favoury. 


All 


v  «  * 
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All  work,  and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  bdy." 
The  world  was  never  fo  dull,  but  if  one  won’t 
another  will. 

It’s  a  great  journey  to  the  world’s  end.  ’ 

I  wot  well  how  the  world  wags,  he  is  moft  lov’d 
that  hath  moft  bags. 

«■  ■*  ■■■  -  }  c  •  r?  t  jy  t  •  ,f.,  — 

evlvxhfl*;  nssa.v\ts  her)  o-vfytvus.  Felicium  multi  cognati . 
Jt  was  wont  to  be  faid,  £7£/  amici  ibi  opes,  but  now  it  may 
(as  Erafmus  complains)  well  be  inverted,  Ubi  opes  ibi  amici* 

4.  V  A.  .  J  ...  '  i  *  ■  %  .  .  ,  1  A 

Tread  on  a  worm  and  it  will  turn. 

Habet  &  mvfca  plenem.  Tvscj  ray  f/,vp(jwy.i  vav  csfflvxofrit 
Ineft  &  formica  &  Jerpho  bilis.  .  The  meaneft  or  weakeft  per- 
fon  is  not  to  be  provoked  or  defpifed.  No  creature  fo  final!, 
weak,  or  contemptible,  but,  if  it  be  injured  and  abufed,  will 
endeavour  to  revenge  itfelf.  * 

Every  thing  is  the  worfe  for  wearing. 

He  that  worjl  may  ftill  hold  the  candle. 

* 

Au  plus  debile  la  chandelle  a  la  main.  Gallc 

...  . 

The  worth  of  a  thing  is  beft  known  by  the  want. 

Bien  perdu  bien  connu,  or  Chofe  perdue  eft  lors  continue: 
Gall.  Vache  ne  fyait  que  vaut  fa  quoiie  jufques  a  ce  qa*  elle  1* 
ait  perdue.  The  cow  knows  not  what  her  tail  is  worth,  ’till 

ifhe  hath  loft  it. 

He  that  wrefiles  with  a  turd  is  fure  to  be  beftiit, 
whether  he  fall  over  or  under. 

That  is,  he  that  contends  with  vile  perfons  will  get  nothing 
but  a  ftain  by  it.  One  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  dehled. 

*'  . . \-  ' 

.  .  V,  4  Y.  .  - 

AS  foon  goes  the  young  lamb’s  fkin  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  as  the  old  ew’s. 

Aufti  toft  meurt  veau  comme  vache.  Gall.  Coft  tofto  muore 
il  capretto  come  capra.  Ital . 

■A  .  .  '  Touug 
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Young  men  think  old  men  fools,  and  old  men 
know  young  men  t b  be  fo. 

This  Is  quoted  by  Camdent  as  a  faying  of  one  Doctor 
Metcalf.  It  is  now  in  many  people’s  mouths,  and  likely  to 
pafs  into  a  Proverb. 

A  young  faint  an  old  DeviL 

De  jeune  Angelote  vieux  Diable.  Gall.  A  Tartefo  adT art  arum: 
A  young  ferving-man  an  old  begger. 

Chi  vive  in  corte  muore  a  pagliaro.  ItaL 

A  young  whore  an  old  faint,  v.  in  W. 

Young  men  may  die,  but  old  men  mult.  v.  in  O. 
If youth  knew  what  age  would  crave, it  would  both 
get  and  fave, 

\ 

"iji i. Y) it C ;>  ^ 'iOi  i  ■  j  •  :  v  rr  ' • 1  :  :  - 
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Proverbial  Phrafes  and  Forms  of  Speech 
that  are  not  intire  Sentences . 

A. 

>  .•.  ..»  •.,■';  .O  .  ..•••.»  ,...  ,^!  ,'•  tvX.,..rivl.  JIvw*.  «19{mU(  :.-.X 

rjpO  bring  an  Abbey  to  a  Grange. 

To  bring  a  noble  to  nine-pence.  We  fpeak  it  of  an 
unthrift.  Ha  fatto  d’  una  lanza  una  fpina,  &  d*  unacalza  una 
burfetta.  Ital.  He  hath  made  of  a  lance  a  thorn,  and  of  a 
pair  of  breeches,  a  purfe  :  parallel  to  ours.  He  hath  thwitten 
a  mill-poll  to  a  pudding-prick. 

To  commit  as  many  abfurdities  as  a  clown  in  eat¬ 
ing  of  an  egg. 

Afraid  of  far  enough.  Chejh. 

Of  that -which  is  never  likely  to  happen. 

Afraid  of  him  that  died  lad  year.  Chejh. 

Afraid  of  the  hatchet  led  the  helve  dick  in’s  arfe. 

Chejh.  '  . IW 

Ajcraid  of  his  own  fhadow. 

More  afraid  than  hurt. 

They  agree  like  cats  and  dogs. 

They  agree  like  harp  and  harrow. 

This  hath  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  precedent.  Harp  and 
harrow  are  coupled,  chiefly  becaufe  they  begin  with  the  fame 
letter. 

.  ,  They 
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They  agree  like  bells,  they  want  nothing  but 
hanging. 

He  is  paced  like  an  Alderman. 

The  cafe  is  alter'd,  quoth  Plowden. 

Edmund  Plowden  was  an  eminent  common  Lawyer  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  born  at  Plowden  *in  Shrcpjhire,  of  whom 
Camden  gives  this  character,  Vitae  integritate  inter  homines  fuse 
profejjionis  nulli fecund  us.  Elizabeth  Ann.  1584..  And  Sir  Ed-, 
ward  Cooke  ''tails  him  the  Oracle  of  the  common  Law.  This. 
Proverb  is  nfually  applied  to  fuch  Lawyers  or  others  as  being 
corrupted  with  larger  fees  ihift  Tides,  and  pretend  the  cafe  is' 
altered  ;  fuch  as  have  bonjem  in  lingua.  Some  make  this  the 
occafion  of  the  Proverb  :  Plowden  being  afked  by  a  neighbour 
of  his,  what  remedy  there  was  in  Law  againft  his  neighbour 
for  feme  hogs  that  had  trefpafied  his  ground,  anfwered,  he 
might  have  very  good  remedy  ;  but  the  other  replying,  that 
they  were  his  hogs.  Nay  then  neighbour  (quoth  he)  the  cafe 
is  altered.  Others  more  probably  make  this  the  original  of 
it.  Plowden  being  a  Roman  Catholicity  fome  neighbours  of 
his,  who  bare  him  no  good  will,  intending  to  entrap  him 
and  bring  him  under  the  lafti  of  the  Law,  had  taken  care  to 
drefs  up  an  Altar  in  a  certain  place,  and  provided  a  Layman 
in  a  Prieft’s  habit,  who  fhould  do  Mafs  there  at  fuch  a  time. 
And  withall  notice  thereof  was  given  privately  to  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  who  thereupon  went  and  was  prefent  at  the  Mafs.  For 
this  he  was  prefently  accufed  and  indicted.  He  at  firft 
Hands  upon  his  defence  and  would  not  acknowledge  the  thing. 
Witness  are  produced,  and  among  the  reft  one,  who  deponed, 
that  he  himfelf  performed  the  Mafs,  and  faw  Mr.  Plowden 
there.  Saith  Plowden  to  him,  art  thou  a  Prieft  then?  the  fel¬ 
low  replied,  no.  Why  then  Gentlemen  (quoth  he)  the  cafe 
is  altered  :  No  Priefi  no,  Mafs.  Which  came  to  be  a  Proverb, 
and  continues  frill  in  Shropshire  with,  this  addition.  The,  cafe 
is  altered  (quoth  Plowden)  No  Priefl  no  Mafs. 

To  angle  with  a  filver  hook. 

Pefchar  col  hamo  d’  argento.  The  Italians  by  this  phrafe 
mean,  to  buy  hill  in  the  market.  It  is  alfo  a  Latin  Provero, 
Aureo  hamo  pifeari.  Money  is  the  beft  bait  to  take  all  iorts 
of  perfons  with. 

If  you  be  angry  you  may  turn  the  buckle  of  your 
girdle  behind  you. 

To  cut  large  fhives  of  another  man’s  loaf, 

w 


To 
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To  cut  large  thongs  of  another  man’s  leather. 

De  aliens  carlo  liberals,  Del  cuoio  d’  altri  fi  fan  no  le  cor- 
regge  largee.  Ital.  11  coupe  large  courrpye  de  cuir  d’  autruy. 
Gali.  It  may  pafs  for  a  fentence  thus,  Men  cut  large  (hives 
of  others  loaves.  This  (hould  feem  to  be  alfo  a  Dutch  Pro¬ 
verb  :  for  Erafnus  faith,  Circwnfertur  apud  nojiratium  <vulgu$ 
non  abjimile  huic  Proverbium,  Ex  alieno  tergore  lata  fecari 
lora. 

To  hold  by  the  Aprpn-i Irings, 

/.  e.  In  right  of  his  wife. 

To  anfzver  one  in  his  own  language. 

:  ■  XJt  falutaris  it  a  refalutaberis.  ■ 

A  bit  and  a  knock  [or  bob]  as  men  feed  apes, 
ylrfy  verfv.  Tr^ov 

She  is  one  of  mine  Aunts  that  made  mine  uncle 
^  go  a  begging. 

A  pretty  fellow  to  make  an  axle-tree  for  an  oven. 

Chefh. 

B. 

■I-  .  , 

Tj  E  knows  not  a  B  from  a  battledoor. 

11  His  hack  is  broad  enough  to  bear  jells. 

My  Lord  Baldwin's,  dead. 

It  is  ufed  when  one  tells  that  for  news  which  every  body 
knows.'  A  Sujfex  Proverb,  but  who  this  Lord  Baldwin  was  I 
could  not  learn  there. 

T  oil’ll  not  believe  he  is  laid  ’till  you  fee  his  brains. 
Never  a  barrel  better  herring. 

Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton. 

Who  this  Bolton  was  I  know  not,  neither  is  it  worth  enquir¬ 
ing.  Cne  of  this  name  might  happen  to  fay,  Bate  me  an  ace , 
and  for  the  coincidence  of  the  iirft  letters  of  thefe  two  words. 
Bate  and  Bolton, is  grew  to  be  a  Proverb,  We  have  many  of  the 
like  original  as,  u.  g.  Sup  Simon,  Sec.  Stay,  quoth  Stringer,  See. 
There  goes  a  ftory  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  being  prefen  ted 
l  with 
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with  a  Collection  of  Englijh  Proverbs,  and  told  by  the  Author 
that  it  contained  all  the  Engii/h  Proverbs,  nay,  replied  fhe. 
Bate  me  an  ace ,  quoth  Bolton which  Proverb  being  inftantly 
looked  for  happened  to  be  wanting  in  his  Collection. 

You  dare  as  well  take  a  hear  by  the  tooth. 

Jf  it  wear  a  bear  it  would  bite  you. 

Are  you  there  with  your  hears . 

To  go  like  a  hear  to  the  flake. 

He  hath  as  many  tricks  as  a  dancing  hear . 

If  that  the  courfe  be  fair,  again  and  again  quoth 
Bunny  to  his  hear. 

I  hear  him  on  my  back.  '■  . 

That  is,  I  remember  his  injuries  done  to  me  with  indig¬ 
nation  and  grief,  or  apurpofe  of  revenge. 

To  hear  away  the  bell.  \ 

You’ll  fcratch  a  begger  before  you  die. 

That  is,  you’ll  be  a  begger,  you’ll  fcratch  ycurfelf. 

It  would  make  a  begger  beat  his  bag. 

I’ll  not  hang  all  my  bells,  on  o^e  horfe. 

r  *  r  ■  -  -v. 

That  is,  give  all  to  one  fon. 

Better  believe  it  than  go  where  it  was  done  to  prows 
it.  ... 

Voglio  piu  tofto  crederlo  che  andar  a  cercarlo.  Ital. 

The  belly  thinks  the  throat  cut. 

To  have  the  bent  of  one’s  bow. 

There’s  ne’er  a  befi  among  them,  as  the  fellow  faid 
by  the  Fox-cubs. 

Between  hawk  and  buzzard. 

To  look  as  big'&s  if  he  had  eaten  bull-beef 
He’ll  have  die  laft  word  though  he  talk  bilk  for  it. 

Bill,  i.  e.  nothing.  A  man  is  faid  to  be  bilked  at  Cribbets 
when  he  gets  nothing/ When  he  can  make  never  a  game. 

V;-  N-  Bill 


/ 
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Bill  after  helve. 

lie’ll  make  nineteen  bits  of  a  littery . 

•  if 

Spoken  of  a  covetous  perfon. 

To  upon  the  bridle. 

That  is,  to  fare  hardly,  to  be  cut  fhort  or  fuifer  want,  for 
a  horfe  can  eat  but  flov/iy  when  the  bridle  is  in  his  mouth.  Or 
elfe  it  may  fignify  to  fret,  fwell,  and  difquiet  himfelf  with 
2 ,ngcr.  Fraena  mordere  in  Latin  hath  a  different  fenfe,  i.  e»  to 
refill  thcfe  who  have  us  in  fubjeftion,  as  an  unruly  horfe^  gets 
the  bridle  between  his  teeth,  and  runs  away  with  his  rider, 
or  as  a  dog  bites  theftaff  you  beat  him  with.  Statius  ulethit 
in  a  contrary  fenfe,  viz.  to  fubmit  to  the  Conqueror,. and  take 
patiently  the  bridle  in  one’s  mouth.  Subiit  leges  S  fraena 
1nem1rd.it. 


Though  I  be  Bitten  I  am  not  all  eaten. 

"What  a  Btfhof  s  wife  ?  eat  and  drink  in  your  gloves  ? 
To  wain  a  Rlachnore  while. 


JEthicpan  lav  are,  or  deal  bare,  c-ydr-uv  feu  >.fvxaimv.  Labour 
in  vain.  Parallel  whereto  are  many  other  Latin  Proverbs,  as 
Laterem  lav  are,  arenas  arare. 

You  cannot  fay  black  is  ms  eye  [or  nail.*] 

That  is,  you  can  find  no  fault  in  him,  charge  him  with  no 
crime.  ;  .  T 

Blind- mar's  holiday,/,  e.  twilight,almoft  quite  dark. 
As  the  blind  man  fhot  the  crow. 

He  hath  good  blood  in  him  if  he  had  but  groats  to 

it. 

That  is,  good  parentage,  if  he  had  but  wealth.  Groats 
are  great  oatmeal  of  which  good  houfe wives  are  wont  to  make 
black  puddings. 

To  come  bluely  off. 

He’s  true  blue,  he’ll  never  flain. 

r  ’  \  ■  K. '  \  ">  (  ' f  A  *  1 

Coventry  had  formerly  the  reputation  for  dying  blues,  info- 
much  that  true  blue  came  to  be  a  Proverb,  to  fignLy  one  that 
was  always  the  fame,  and  like  himfelf.  • 


To 
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To  make  a  bolt  or  a  fiiaft  of  a  thing. 

There’s  a  bone  for  you  to  pick. 

Egli  m’  ha  dato  un  olio  da  rofegar.  Ital. 

To  be  bought  and  fold  in  a  company. 

She  hath  broken  her  elbow  at  the  Church -door. 

Spoken  of  a  houfe-wifely  maid  that  grows  idle  after  marriage.' 

You  feck  a  brack  where,  the  hedge  is  whole. 

His  brains  are  addle. 

His  brains  crow. 

His  brains  will  work  without  barm.  YorkJJj. 

He  knows  which  fide  his  bread  is  butter’d  on. 
’Twould  make  a  horfe  break  his  bridle,  or  a  dog  his 

halter. 

One  may  as  foon  break  his  neck  as  his  fail  there. 
Break  my  head,  and  bring  me  a  plaifter. 

Taglia  nr  il  nafo  &  foppi  me  poi  nelle  orecchie.  Lai. 

Spare  your  breath  [or  wind]  to  cool  your  pottage. 
You  feek  breeches  of  a  bare-ars’d  man. 

Jb  ojino  lanam . 

His  breech  makes  buttons. 

This  is  faid  of  a  man  in  fear.  We  know  vehement  fear 
caufes  a  relaxation  of  the  fphinifitr  ani ,  and  unvoi notary  de¬ 
jection.  Buttons,  becaufe  the  excrements  of  iome  animals  are 
not  unlike  buttons  or  pellets:  as  of  fheep,  hares,  & c.  Nay 
they  are  fo  like,  that  they  are  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  this 
figure  they  get  from  the  cells  of  the  Colon . 

As  they  brew  e’en  fo  let  them  bake. 

Some  have  it,  fo  let  them  drink ,  and  it  feems  to  be  Better 
fenfe  fo.  Lute  hoc  intrifii  tibi  ornne  extdendum  eft.  Tereiu. 
Phorm.  Ut  fementem.feceris  it  a  metes.  Cie,  de  Oral.  Itb.  2. 

N  2  To 
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To  make  a  bridge  of  one’s  nofe. 

?  r  ,  1  •  I  >  A  X-f  L\4 

/.  e.  To  intercept  one’s  trencher,  cup,  or  the  like ;  or  to 
offer  or  pretend  to  dokindneffes  to  one,  and  then  pals  him  by 
and  do  it  to  another,  to  lay  hold  upon  and  ferve  himfelf  of 
that  which  was  intended  for  another. 

To  leave  one  in  the  briers  or  fuds. 

Tie  hath  brought  up  a  bird  to  pick  out  his  own  eyes* 

•  pmb  < 

r^tTcc  ketHurt*  Tal  nutre  il  corvoche  gli  .cavera  poi 
gli  occhi.  He  brings  up  a  raven,  &c.  Ital . 

• )  .  .  j  .•  ,^,...1  ^  K  r«<.  4  n  O  *  *  rt^n  Tf  i 

I  •  '•y  4  •  ‘  IJj  14  '  «V  1  I.  J  *  •*  *  i  J*.)  I  J  J  Jj  l  A#  .  A  v'  Ji.' 

He’ll  bring  buckle  and  thong  together. 

To  build  caftles  in  the  air. 

*  Far  .caftelli  in  aria.  Ital . 

.  \  * 

He  thinks  every  a  boggard,  i.  e.  a  bugbear, 
or  phantafm. 

Bujh  natural,  more  hair  than  wit. 

No  will  hick  to  his  bread. 

To  buy  and  fell  and  live  by  the  lofs. 

To  have  a  breeze ,  i.  e.  a  gad-fly,  in  his  breech. 

Spoken  of  one  that  frilks  about,  and  cannot  reft  in  a  place. 

The  butcher  look’d  for  his  knife  wnen  he  had  it  in 
his  mouth. 

His  bread  is  buttered  on  both  fides; 

i,  e.  He  hath  a  plentiful  eftate  :  he  is  fat  and  full. 

iSt  loflwo^l  bnl^n’  C‘  h  I 

I  Think  this  is  a  butcher’s  horfe,  he  carries  a  calf 
fo  well. 

His  calves  are  gone  down  to  grafs. 

This  is  a  jeer  for  men  with  over-flender  legs* 


His 
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His  candle  burns  within  the  focket. 

That  is,  he  is  an  old  man.  Philofophers  are  wont  to  com¬ 
pare  man’s  life  not  ineptly  to  the  burning  of  a  lamp,  the 
vital  heat  always  preying  upon  the  radical  rnoifture,  which 
when  it  is  quite  confumed  a  man  dies.  There  is  indeed  a  great 
likenefs  between  life  and  dame,  air  being  as  neceifary  to  the 
maintaining  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

If  his  cap  be  made  of  wooll. 

In  former  times  when  this  Proverb  came  lirft  in  ufe  men  ge¬ 
nerally  wore  caps:  HatSwere  a  thing  hardly  known  in  England  f 
much  lefs  hats  made  of  rabbets  or  beavers  fur.  Capping  was 
then  a  great  trade  and  feveral  ftatutes  made  about  it.  So  that, 
if  his  cap  njuere  made  of  •woolly  was  as  much  as  to  fay  moftcer~ 
tainly,  As  fure  as  the  clothes  on  his  back.  Dr.  Fuller , 

They  may  caft  their  caps  at  him. 

When  two  or  more  run  together,  and  one  gets  ground,  he 
that  is  caft  and  defpairs  to  overtake  commonly  cafts  his 
hat  after  the  foremoft,  and  gives  over  the  race.  So, that  to 
cafi  their  caps  at  one  is  to  defpair  of  catching  or  overtaking  him. 

He  carries  fire  in  one  hand  and  water  in  the  other. 

Altera  manu  fert  aquam ,  altera  ignem.  TV/  y.sv  vhup  (pops?* 
Sec.  Plutarch.  11  porte  le  feu  Sc  V  eau.  Gall.  Altera  tnanu 
fert  lap  idem,  altera  panem  ofientat.  Piaut. 

To  fet  a  fpoke  in  one’s  cart.  vkto&L  :ir|T 

To  fet  the  cart  before  the  horle. 

Currus  bo<vem  trahit.  Metter  il  carro  inanzi  aibuoi.  Itah 
La  charrue  va  devant  les  boeufs.  Gall. 

The  cat' s  in  the  cream  pot. 

This  is  ufed  when  People  hear  a  great  noife  and  hubbub 
amongft  the  good  wives  of  the  town,  and  know  not  what  it 
means :  but  fuppofe  that  fome  fad  accident  is  happened ;  as 
that  the  cat  is  fallen  into  the  cream-pot,  or  the  like. 

Before  the  cat  can  lick  her  ear. 

You  fhall  have  that  the  cat  left  in  the  malt-heap. 

They  are  not  cater-coujins. 

N  3  He 
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Fie  hath  good  cellarage . 

That  char  is  char’d  (as  the  good  wife  faid  when 
Hie  had  bang’d  her  hufband.) 

A  char  in  the  Northern  dialed  is  any  particular  bufinefs, 
affair,  or  charge,  that  I  commit  to  or  entruft  another  to  dol 
I  take  it  to  be  the  fame  with  charge  mr’  attoxott^v. 

To  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  one. 

To  chew  the  cud  upon  a  thing. 

i.  e.  To  confider  of  a  thing,  to  revolve  it  in  one’s  mind  : 
to  ruminate,  which  is  the  name  of  this  adion,  is  ufed  in  the 

fame  fenfe  both  in  Latin  and  EnAifh. 

The  child  hath  a  red  tongue  likes  its  father. 
Children  to  bed,  and  the  goofe  to  the  fire. 

I  cannot  conceive  what  might  be  the  occafion,  nor  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  faying."  I  take  it  to  be  fenfelefs  and 

nugatory. 

,  ,  i  r  • :  **  •-  A  i 

A  chit)  of  the  old  block. 

Pair  is  eft  filius.  He  is  his  father’s  own  fon ;  taken  always  in 
an  iii  fenfe. 

■  hoi  V*  1  C3M  P  /{  c,  rj  rL  ..  . 

Like  a  chip  in  a  pottage  pot,  doth  neither  good 

nor  harm. 

It  goes  down  like  chopp'd  haty. 

I’ll  make  him  know  churning  days. 

To  clip  one’s  wings. 

J-  >wO 

Pcr.nas  incidere  alicui . 

1 

He  hath  a  cloak  for  his  knavery. 

He  is  in  the  cloth- market,  i.  e.  in  bed. 

To  carry  coals  to  Newcqftle. 

Soli  lumen  mutuari  ;  carlo  ft  ell  as  ;  ranee  aquam.  Crocum  In  Cl - 
cram,  ubi  jc.  maxtme  abandat :  No  etnas  Athenas.  Porter  de 
fuel  lies  an  hois.  Gall.  To  carry  leaves  to  the  wood.  Alcinco 
pema  dare. 


To 


r 
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To  fet  cock  on  hoop. 

nsrfw  bml  mm  boos  3  Hi  u>  ;; 

This  isfpoken'of  a  Prodigal,  one  that  takes  out  the  fpigget; 
and  lays  it  upon  the  top  of  the  barrel,  drawing  out  the  whole 
veiTel  without  any  intermiffion. 

His  cockloft  is  unfurnifhed. 

i.  e.  He  wants  brains.  Tall  men  are  commonly  like  high 
houfes,  in  which  the  uppermoil  room  is  word  furnifned. 

To  have  a  coif  s  tooth  in  hi$  head. 

As  is  ufually  fpoken  of  an  old  man  that’s  wanton  and  petulant* 

To  cut  one’s  comb . 

As  is  ufually  done  to  cocks  when  gelded;  to  cool  one’s  cou¬ 
rage. 

They’ll  come  again,  as  Goodyer' s  pigs  did,  i.  e.  never. 
Come  and  welcome,  go  by  and  no  quarrel. 

Command  your  man  and  do  it  yourlelf. 

A  11c  my  companion  if  I  be  a  thief. 

In-  the  North  they  fay;  Aik  my  mother  if  my  father  be  a 
thief.  Demanda  al  hoilo  s’  egP  ha  buon  vino.  Iial.  Aik 
your  holt  if  he  have  good  wine.  w<r 

To  complain  of  cafe. 

To  outrun  the  Conftable . 

To  fpend  more  than  one’s  allowance  or  income. 

You  might  be  a  Conftabk  for  your  wit.. 

Cook-ruffian ,  able  to  fcald  the  T3evil  in  his  featners, 

To  cool  one’s  courage. 

He’s  comped. 

A  friend  in  a  corner. 

To  take  counfel  of  one’s  pillow. 

La  nuift  donne  confeil.  Gall.  Noclu  urgenda  confilia.  ^  Inde 
MX  dicitur ,  2r»  to  (p^mv  rare .  patera  to;;  atyawi 

&ragct'yivslqf.  Ira  notte  e  madre  di  penlieri.  dial.  The  night  % 
tjie  mother  of  thoughts.  ^  « 

Go  tin, )CL  s 
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CounfeV s  as  good  for  him  as  a  fhoulder  of  mutton 
for  a  Tick  horle. 

What  is  got  in  the  County  is  loft  in  the  hundred. 

What  is  got  in  the  whole  fum  is  loll  in  particular  reckon¬ 
ings  j  or  in  general,  what  is  got  one  way  is  loll  another. 

Court  holy -water. 

Eau  benille  de  la  cour.  Gall.  Fair  words  and  nothing  elfe. 

*  *  '  '  .  '  r  -  •' 

One  of  the  Court  but  none  of  the  CounfeL 
All  the  craft  is  in  the  catching. 

Tofpeak  as  though  he  would creepmto  one’s  mouth. 
He  hath  never  a  crofs  to  blefs  himfelf  withal. 

i.  e.  No  money ,which  hath  ufually  a  crofs  on  the  reverfe  fide. 

■_  ;  '  ■  ;  ’  .  ’  ‘  S  •  *  :  •  • 

To  have  crotchets  in  one’s  crown. 

You  look  as  if  you  was  crow- trodden. 

You  look  as  though  you  would  make  the  crow  a  pud¬ 
ding,  i.  e.  die. 

I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you. 

You  need  not  be  lb  crufty,  you  are  not  fo  hard  bak’d. 
Here’s  a  great  cry  and  but  a  little  wooll,  as  the 
fellow  laid  when  he  fhear’d  his  hogs. 

Affai  romor  &  poca  lana.  hal.  Afinum  lon$e$.  Parturiunt 

monte /,  & c. 

You  cry  before  you’re  hurtT 
Let  her  cry,  fhe’ll  pits  the  lefs. 

To  lay  down  the  cudgels. 

H  is  belly  cries  cupboard. 

To  curfe  with  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

To  be  belide  the  cufhion . 

Aberrari  a  janua. 

To  Hand  for  a  cypher . 

TO 
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(  *i0.1JjUftt  -t. r  f  5  & tf  Of  5  \  &  Sii  /If.'  5  •  A  ’  •  v  V.'"«  *  *■  »•  >vt  ...  ^ 

P. 

TO  take  a  dagger  and  drown  one’s  felf. 

To  be  at  daggers  drawing. 

To  look  as  if  he  had  fuck’d  his  dam  through  a 
''a  hurdle.  . 

To  dance  to  every  man’s  pipe  or  whittle. 

To  burn  day -light. 

Bead  in  the  nett. 

To  deal  fools  dole. 

To  deal  all  to  others  and  leaye  nothing  to  himfelf. 

.  >  • 

Good  to  fend  pn  a  4mA  body’s  errand. 

To  work  for  a  dead  horfe,  or,  goofe. 

To  work  out  an  old  debt, or  without  hope  of  future  reward* 
Argent  receu  le  bras  rompu.  Gall  The  wages  had  the  arm 
is  broken.  Chi  pagainanzi  e  fervito  indietro,  Ital  He  that 
pays  before-hand  is  ferved  behind-hand.  Chi  paga  inanzi 
tratto  Trovail  lavormal  fatto.  Ital 

If  thQti  hadft  the  rent  of  Dee-mills  thou  would’ft 
fpend  it.  Chejh. 

v  "  ’  .  ■'  v  " '  .  '* "  '  ’  '*  •  v“  *"**'■*  ,if '  ' 

Dee  is  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  the  city  Chefter  Hands: 
the  mills  thereon  yield  a  great  annual  rent,  the  biggelt  of  any 
houfes  about  that  city. 

As  demure  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his  mouth,. 

Some  add,  And  yet  cheefe  will  not  choke  him; 

To  get  by  a  thing  as  Bickfon  did  by  his  diftrefs. 

That  is,  over  the  fhoulders,  as  the  vulgar  ufually  fay.There . 
is  a  coincidence  in  the  firft  letters  of  Dickfon  and  diltrefs  • 
otherwife  who  this  Dickfon  was. I  know  not. 

Hold  the  dijh  while  I  ihed  my  pottage. 

To  lay  a  thing  ;n  one’s  dijh . 


He 


_  \ 
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He  claps  his  dijh  at  a  wrong  man’s  door. 

To  play  the  Devil  in  the  bulmong,  i.  e .  comming¬ 
led  of  peafe,  tares  and  oats. 

If  the  Devil  be  a  vicar  thou  wilt  be  his  clerk. 

Do  and  undo,  the  day  is  long  enough. 

To  play  the  dog  in  the  manger,  not  eat  yourfelf 
nor  let  any  body  elfe. 


’AAAa  to  tvs  xvvos  'uroisfq  rv<;  Iv  tv  (poirvYi  xoclcuceifAsvviS  rj  kts  uvrn 
rcu>v  y.giQuiv  sS’ist,  ute  tw  i7r7rct)  $vvotfABi>cj  tyotytiv  Tp7T£».  Lucian • 
Canis  in  pr&fepi.  E  come  il  cane  del  ortolano,  che  non  man- 
gia  de  cauoli  egli  &  non  ne  lafcia  mangiar  altri.  It  ah  Like 
the  gardener’s  dog  who  cannot  eat  the  coleworts  himfelf,  nor 
will  fufFer  others.  ■ 


Dogs  run  away  with  whole  fhoulders. 

Not  of  mutton,  but  their  own ;  fpoken  in  derifion  of  2 
mifer  s  houfe. 


We  dogs  worried  the  hare. 

To  ferve  one  a  dog-trick. 

It  would  make  a  dog  doff  his  doublet.  Chejh. 

A  dog's  life,  hunger  and  eafe. 

To  do  at  more  on  it  than  a  fool  on  his  bable. 
He’ll  not  put  off  his  doublet  before  he  goes  to  bed, 
i.  e .  part  with  his  eftate  before  he  die. 

You  need  not  doubt  you  are  no  Doctor. 

A  dram  of  the  bottle. 


This  is  the  Seamens  phrafe  for  a  draught  of  brandy,  wine, 
or  llrong  waters. 

To  dream  of  a  dry  fummer. 

One  had  as  good  be  nibbled  to  death  by  ducks ,  or , 
pecked  to  death  by  a  hen. 

To  take  things  in  dudgeon ,  or  to  wear  a  dudgeon 
dagger  by  his  fide. 

To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey.  , 

That  is,  to  fall,  to  go  without  one’s  dinner.  This  Duke  Hum¬ 
phry  was  uncle  to  king  Henry  the  fixth,  and  his  Protc&or  during 

his 
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his  minority,  Duke  of  Gloucejler ,  renowned  for  hofpitality  and 
good  houfe-keeping.  Thofe  were  faid  to  dine  with  Duke 
Humphry ,  who  walked  out  dinner  time  in  the  body  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church  ;  becaufe  it  was  believed  the  Duke  was  buried 
there.  But  (faith  Dr.  Fuller)  that  faying  is  as  far  from  truth 
as  they  from  dinner,  even  twenty  miles  off ;  feeing  this  the 
Duke  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Albans,  to  which  he 
was  a  great  benefactor. 

She’s  paft  dying  of  her  firft  child,  i.  e .  fhe  hath 
had  a  baftard. 

•,t  4  s  *  ' 


HE  dares  not  for  his  ears. 

To  fall  together  by  the  ears. 
In  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 


Dentro  da  un  orecchia  &  fuora  dal  altra.  Ital. 

To  eat  one’s  words. 

You  had  as  good  eat  your  nails. 

He  could  eat  my  heart  with  garlick. 

That  is,  he  hates  me  mortally.  So  we  know  fome  of  the 
Americans  feail  upon  the  dead  carcafes  ©f  their  enemies. 


There’s  as  much  hold  of  his  word  as  of  a  wet  eel 
by  the  tail. 

’Att*  rv)v  bF^bXvv 

I  have  eggs  on  the  fpit. 


I  am  very  buly.  Eggs  if  they  be  well  roafted  require  much 
turning. 

Neither  good  egg  nor  bird. 

You  come  with  your  five  eggs  a  penny,  and  four  of 
them  be  rotten. 

Set  a  fool  to  roafl:  eggs,  and  a  wife  man  to  eat  them. 
An  egg  and  to  bed. 

Give  him  the  other  half  egg  and  burft  him. 


To 
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To  fmell  of  elbow-g reafe. 

Lucernam  olere . 

5he  hath  broken  her  elbow. 

That  is,  Ihe  hath  had  a  baftard,  another  meaning  of  thi$ 
phrafe  fee  in  the  letter  B,  at  the  word  broken, 

Elden  hole  needs  filling.  Darbyjh. 

4  y  '  ^  -.4  v  ‘  • 

Spoken  of  a  lier.  Elden  hole  is  a  deep  pit  in  the  Peak  of 
JDarbyJhire  near  Ca/lleton ,  fathomlefs  the  bottom,  as  they  would 
perfwade  us.  It  is  without  water,  and  if  you  caft  a  Hone  into 
it  you  may  for  a  conliderable  time  hear  it  llrike  againft  the 
lides  to  and  again  as  it  defeends,  each  ftroke  giving  a  great 
report. 

To  make  both  ends  meet. 

t 

To  bring  buckle  and  thong  together. 

To  have  the  better  end  of  the  ftaff, 

He’ll  have  enough  one  day  when  his  mouth  is  full 
of  moulds. 

A  fleevelefs  errand . 

Find  you  without  an  excufe  and  find  a  hare  with* 
out  a  mufe.  -  • 

•  - 

/-  •  ••.v.'/Uf.v  4  vi  l  *  i.  ^  v  -ff  €  I  t  A  .t> i.  i 

Vzast  nouit  quibus  effugit  Eucrates.  This  Eucrates  was  a 
miller  in  Athens  who,  getting  Ihare  in  the  Government,  was 
very  cunning  in  finding  out  Ihifts  and  pretences  to  excufe  him-  ; 
felf  from  doing  his  duty. 

I  was  by  (quoth  Pedley)  when  my  eye  was  put  on. 

/  -  '  t  ’  i 

This  Pedley  was  a  natural  fool  of  whom  go  many  llories. 

To  cry  with  one  eye,  and  laugh  with  the  other. 


1 
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F. 

fJpO  fet  a  good  face  on  a  thing. 

Faire  bonne  mine.  Gall* 

\  *■  .  :-v '  "  v  "  -  -  "f  '  ,  1  .  , 

I  think  his  face  is  made  of  a  fiddle,  every  one  that 
looks  on  him  loves  him. 

To  come  a  day  after  the  fair . 

Kcilomv  T>3?  copies  wj.  Poji  fejium  <venijli.  Plat,  in  Gorg. 

It  will  b tfair  weather  when  the  Ihrews  have  dined. 
He  pins  his  faith  on  another  man’s  ileeve. 

To  fall  away  from  a  horfe-load  to  a  cart-load. 

Fall  back  fall  edge. 

.Farewell  and  be  hang’d,  friends  muft  part. 
Farewell  froft,  Nothing  got  nor  nothing  loft. 

He  thinks  his  fart  as  fweet  as  mufk. 

Fit  farts  franldricenfe. 

This  is  an  ancient  Greek  Proverb,  h&<Zvu\oyt  Self- 

love  makes  even  a  man’s  vices,  infirmities,  and  imperfections, 
jo  pleafe  him.  Suns  cuique  crepitus  bene  olet . 

He  makes  a  very  fart  a  thunder-clap. 

All  the  fat's  in  the  fire. 

!  To  feather  one’s  neft  well. 

To  go  to  heaven  in  a  feather-bed . 

Non  eft  e  terris  mollis  ad  ajira  'via . 

^Better  fed  than  taught. 

All  fellows  at  foot-ball. 

If  Gentlemen  and  Perfons  ingenioufly  educated  will  min¬ 
gle  themfelves  with  rufticks  in  their  rude  fpor  ;s,  they  mull 
look  for  ufage  like  to  or  rather  coarfer  than  others. 

Go  fiddle  for  fbives  among  old  wives. 

Fight 
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Fight  dog,  fight  bear. 

Ne  depugncs  in  alicno  negotio. 

To  fight  with  one’s  own  fhadow. 

'Emociaocx6"'  To  fight  with  fliadows,  to  be  afraid  of  his  own 
fancies,  imagining  danger  where  there  is  none* 

To  fill  the  mouth  with  empty  fpoons. 

To  have  a  finger  in  the  pye. 

He  had  a  finger  in  the  pyewhen  he  burnt  his  nail  off. 
He  hath  more  wit  in  his  little  finger  than  thou  in 
thy  whole  body. 

To  put  one’s  finger  in  the  fire. 

Prudens  in  fiammam.  ne  tnanum  injicito.  Hieron.  Put  not  you 
finger  needlefly  into  the  fire.  Meddle  not  with  a  quarrel  vo¬ 
luntarily  wherein  you  need  not  be  concerned.  Prov.  xxvi.  17. 

To  foul  one’s  fingers  with. 

To  have  a  thing  at  his  fingers  ends. 

Scire  tanquam  ungues  digitofque. 

His  fingers  are  lime-twigs,  fipoken  of  a  thievi/h  perfon . 
All  fire  and  tough. 

To  come  to  fetch  fire . 

Togo  through^*?  and  water  to  ferve  ordo  one  good. 

t.  ♦  <  .  /  '  iT.» 

Probably  from  the  two  forts  of  Ordeal  by  fire  and  water. 
To  add  fewel  to  the  fire.  *  ' 

Oleum  c amino  adder e. 

*  *  T  \  •  •  i 

All  is  fifh  that  comes  to  net. 

You  fifh  fair  and  catch  a  frog. 

Neither^,  nor  flelh,  nor  good  red  herring. 

I  have  other  fifh  to  fry. 

By  fits  and  harts,  as  the  hog  pifteth. 

To  give  one  a  flap  with  the  fox’s  tail,  i.  e.  to  co¬ 
zen  or  defraud  one. 


He 
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He  would  flay  a  flint,  or  flay  a  groat,  fpoken  of  a 
covetous  perfon. 

To  fend  one  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 

Lo  gli  ho  me  ho  un  pulce  nel  orecchio.  Ital.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  by  them  who  have  not  experienced  it,  what  a 
buzzing  and  noife  a  ilea  will  make  there. 

It’s  the  faireft  flower  in  his  crown,  or  garden. 

To  fly  at  all  game. 

More  fool  than  fidler. 

The  vicar  of  fools  is  his  ghoftly  father. 

To  fet  the  bell  foot  forward. 

'He  hath  a  fair forehead  to  graft  on. 

Better  loft  than  found. 

Too  free  to  be  fat. 

He’s  free  of  Fumbler' s-hall.  Spoken  of  a  man 

that  cannot  get  his  wife  with  child. 

He  may  e’en  go  write  to  his  friends. 

We  fay  it  of  a  man  when  all  his  hopes  are  gone. 

To  fry  in  his  own  greafe. 

Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

Cader  dalla  padella  nelle  bragie.  Ital.  Saulter  de  la  poile 
Sc  fejctter  dans  les  braifes.  Gall.  Defumo  in  flammam  (which 
Ammianus  MarcelHnus  cites  as  an  ancient  Proverb)  hath  the 
fame  fenfe,  E'vitatd  Cbarybdi  in  Scyllam  incidere.  Nd  cinerem 


*vitdns  in  prunas  incidas.  ’Eix  to  car vp  h  yA ma.  Lucian. 

You  are  never  well  full  nor  fading. 


G. 


,  gallows  groans  for  you. 


“*•  To  gape  for  a  benefice. 

He  may  go  hang  himfelf  in  his  own  garters. 

All  your  geefe  arc  fwans. 

Suum  'caique  pulcbrutn.  Ill  fuo  (oldo  val  tredcci  danari. 
Ital.  His  (hilling’s  worth  13  pence. 


You’re 


I 
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You’re  a  rnail  among  the  geefe  whert  the  gander  is 

away. 

What  he  gets  he  gets  out  of  the  fire. 

To  get  over  the  fhoulders. 

All  that  yon  get  yott  may  ptit  irt  your  eye  and 
•  fee  never  the  worfe. 

He  bellows  his  gifts  as  broom  doth  honeys 

Bro&m  is  fo  far  from  fvveet  that  ids  very,  bitten 


I  thought  I  would  give  him  one  and  lend  him  afto* 
ther,  i.  e.  I  would  be  quit  with  him. 

Give  a  loaf  and  bep;  a  fhive. 


There’s  a  glimmer  in  the  touch-bo'x. 

Gut  of  God' s  blefTing  into  the  warm  fun* 


1 


Ab  equis  ad  afinos. 

.  «.*  yiM  3041  i‘Ji  i  i  I 

Go  in  God's  name,  fo  ride  n6  witches. 

Go  forward  and  fall,  go  backward  and  rtiarr  all. 


A  f route  pracihitiuniy  a  ter  go  lupi. 

I’ll  go  twenty  miles  on  your  errand  firft. 

To  give  one  as  good  as  he  brings,  or  his  own. 

^ui  qua  <vult  dicit  qua  non  <vult  audiet .  Teren.  Ut  Jalutaris 
ita  refalutdberis . 

One  Yate  for  another,  good  fellow,  v.  in  O. 

I  am  a  fool,  I  love  any  thing  that  is  good. 

To  come  from  little  good  to  Hark  naught. 


Ab  equis  ad  afinos.  MandrabnJi  in  morem .  Mahdrabulusy 
finding  gold  mines  in  Samos,  at  firfi:  offered  and  gave  to  Juno 
a  golden  ram,  afterwards  a  fi-lvcr  one,  then  a  fin  all  one  of 
brafs,  and  at  lafti nothing  'at  all. 


Some£<W  fome  bad,  as  fheep  come  to  the  fold. 

>.  V  1 

Sunt  bona,  funt  qua  dam  mediocrity  funt  mala  plura  dhta  le~ 
gis.  &c..  Mart.  . 


I’ll 


J 
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I’ll  do  my  good-will ,  as  he  faid  that  threfh’d  in 
his  cloak. 

This  was  fome  Scotchman,  for  I  have  been  told,  that  they  are 
wont  to  do  fo:  my  felf  have  feen  them  hold  plough  in  their  cloaks. 

)fi£  *•  y  ’  •  ;  .  A  f  y  '  '  7  *  '  1  ’  /  •-.+ 

He  did  me  as  much  good  as  if  he  had  pifs’d  in  my 
pottage. 

To  brag  of  many  good-morrows . 

A  goofe  cannot  graze  after  him. 

He  hopes  to  eat  of  the  goofe  fhall  graze  on  your  grave 
Steal  mv  goofe  and  (tick  me  down  a  feather. 

He  cannot  fay  fhooh  to  a  goofe. 

You’re  a  pretty  fellow  to  ride  a.  goofe  a  gallop 
through  a  dirty  lane. 

You  find  fault  with  a  fat  goofe . 

You’ll  be  good  when  the  goofe  piffeth. 

All  is  not  Gofpel  comes  out  of  his  mouth. 

He  mud  have  his  grains  of  allowance. 

A  knave  or  a  rogue  in  grain. 


That  is,  of  a  fcarlet  dye.  The  Alkermes  berry,  wherewith 
they  dye  fcarlet, is  called  in  Greek ,  xar’  that 

is,  granum  in  Latin ,  and  in  Englijh  grain. 


It  goeth  againft  the  grain . 


The  grain,  PeSlen  ligni ,  longways  the  wood,  as  the  fibres 
run.  To  go  tranfverfly  to  thefe  fibres  is  to  go  againft  the  grain. 


Teach  your 


grandame  | 


to  grope  her  ducks, 
to  fup  fowre  milk. 


Afuilam  <volare ,  Delphinum  vaiare  doce .  II  ne  faut  apprendre 
aux  poiffons  a  nager.  Gall.  You  muft  not  teach  fifh  to  fwim. 
Teach  me  to  do  that  l  know  how  to  do  much  better  than  your- 
fclf.  Teach  your  father  to  beget  children.  Suj  Minervam, 


He9s  gray  before  he’s  good. 

To  greafe  a  fat  fow  on  the  Arfe. 

"S 

On  ne  doit  pas  a  gras  porceau  le  cul  oindre.  Gall, 

o 


To 
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To greafe  a  man  in  the  fid. 

That  is,  to  put  money  into  his  hands ;  to  fee  or  bribe  him. 


I’ll  either  grind  or  find. 

All  bring  grift  to  your  mill. 

To  grow  like  a  cow’s  tail,  i.  e.  downwards. 
He  has  no  guts  in  his  brains. 


r  .  \ 


The  anfrattus  of  the  brain,  looked  upon  when  the  Dura 
water  is  taken  off,  do  much  referable  guts. 


He  has  mor e  guts  than  brains.  . 
Out  of  gun-jhot. 


.j  ;  L  :•»  ■;  *.  i 

V  n  »£*■>*■* 


rf 


Yi'Si 


H. 


J  i 


>“]pO  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  one. 
It  goes  againft  the  hair. 


’4  i 


i  rJ  1 


The  hair  of  moft  animals  lies  one  way,  and  if  you  ftroke 
them  down  the  way  the  hair  lies,  your  hand  hides  ‘fmoothly 
down  ;  but  if  you  ftroke  the  contrary  way,  the  hair  rifes  up 
and  refills  the  motion  of  your  hand. 


To  take  a  hair  of  the  fame  dog. 

/.  To  be  drunk  again  the  next  day, 

*  ■  ‘  '  «  ,rrw  "•;;i  '  ''  '  \  * ' '  ‘  j 

To  cut  the  hair. 

i.  e.  To  divide  fo  exactly  as  that  neither  part  have  advantage. 


You  halt  before  you’re  lame. 
To  make  a  hand  of  a  thing. 
To  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 


In  diem  <vivere,  or  as  Perfius,  Ex  tempore  <vivere. 


<•  y  r 

Hand  over  head,  as  men  took  the  Covenant. 

Two  hands  in  a  difh  and  one  in  a  pnrfe. 

To 


_________ 
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To  have  his  bands  full. 

s. 

I*  ay  affez  a  faire  environ  les  mains.  Gall. 

I’ll  lay  my  hand  on  my  half-penny e’re  I  part  with  it. 
To  hang  one’s  ears. 

Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniqua  ?nentis  afcellus.  Horat. 

They  hang  together  like  burs,  or  like  pebbles  in 
a  halter. 

To  catch  a  hare  with  a  tabret. 

On  ne  prend  le  lievre  au  tabourin.  Gall.  One  cannot 
catch  a  hare  with  a  tabret.  Bo-ve  ‘venari  leporem. 

Tou  mull  kifs  the  hare's  foot,  or  the  cook; 

Spoken  to  one  that  comes  fo  late  that  he  hath  loft  his  dinner 
or  fupper.  Why  the  hare’s  foot  muft  be  kifs’d  I  know  not ; 
why  the  cook  fhould  be  kifs’d  there  is  fome  reafon,  to  get  fome 
vi&uals1  of  her. 

Set  the  hare's  head  againll  the  goofe  giblets. 
i.  e.  Ballance  things,  fet  one  againft  another. 

It’s  either  a  hare  or  a  brake-bulh. 

rxotov  n  wvn.  Aut  na<vis,  aut  galerus.  Something  if  you 
knew  what. 

To  be  out  of  harm's  way. 

Ego  ero  pojl  principia.  Xerent. 

To  harp  upon  the  fame  firing. 

Eandem  cantilenani  rccinere ;  tA  eadtm  chorda  aborr are.  flora t. 

He  is  drinking  at  the  harrow  when  he  fliould  be 
following  the  plow. 

To  make  a  long  harveft  of  a  little  corn. 

O  2 


To 
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To  bear  as  hogs  do  in  harveft  ;  0r,  with  your  htir-  , 

<vejl  ears.  . , ,  ^  f{jivsrh^4  aT  fl 

He  is  none  of  the  Hajlings . 

Spoken  of  a  flow  perfon.  There  is  an  equivoque  in  the 
word  Hajlings  which  is  the  name  of  a  great  family  in  Leieejltr- 
Jhire,  which  were  Earls  of  Huntington.  They  had  a  fairhoufe 
at  AJhly  de  la  Zcucb ,  now  much  ruined. 

Too  hafiy  to  be  a  pariih  Clerk. 

He  knows  not  a  hawk  from  a  hand-faW. 

To  be  as  good  eat  hay  with  a  horfe. 

To  have  his  head  under  one’s  girdle.  ■ 

tie  cannot  hear  on  that  ear. 

He  may  be  heard  where  he  is  not  feen. 

His  heart  fell  down  to  his  hofe  or  heels.  Animus 
in  pedes  decidit. 

He  is  heart  of  oak. 

Hell  is  broken  loofe  with  them  . 

Harrow  for  rake]  hell,  and  leum  the  devil. 

To  help  at  a  dead  lift.  1 

To  throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet. 

To  be  in  defpair.  Ad  ferditam  Jecurim  manubrium  adjicere . 

To  filh  for  a  herring,  and  catch  a  fprat.1'  a  ^  *  ’  v  ^  a 
To -fee  high  in  the  inftep,  ; 

To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Toucher  au  blanc.  Gall  To  hit  the  white. 

To  hit  the  bird  on  the  eye.  . 

IiolfoPs  choice. 

A  man  is  faid  to  have  Hohfon' s  choice,  when  he  muft  either 
take  what  is  left  him,  or  choofe  whether  he  will  have  any  part 
or  no.  This  Hobfon  was  a  noted  Carrier  in  Cambridge ,  in  King 
James  %  time,  who  partly  by  carrying,  partly  by  grazing,  raifed 
himfelf  to  a  great  eflate,  and  did  much  good  in  the  Town  ; 
relieving  the  Poor,  and  building  a  publick  Conouit  in  the 
Market-place. 

To  make  a  hog  or  a  dog  of  a  thing.  , 


To 
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ruoi t  rtirw  *  Av*vt^“*v* V3L  /iA! t 

To  bring  one’s  bogs  to  a  fair  market. 

To  hold  with  the  hare  and  run  with  the  hound. 

Not  much  unlike  hereto  is  that  Latin  one,  Duabus  fellis  fe- 
%Jere,  i.  e.  incertarum  ejje  part  him,  &  ancipiu  fide  atnbabus  fer- 
<-vire  <velle ,  ‘v.  Erafm.  Liber  i us  Mimus  chofen  into  the  Senate 
by  Cerfar,  coming  to  fit  down  by  Cicero ,  he,  refufing  him, 
faid,  I  would  take  you  in  did  we  not  fit  fo  clofe  \nifi angufie 
federemus ]  reflecting  upon  Ctrfar,  who  chofe  fo  many  into  the 
Senate  that  there  was  fcarce  room  for  them  to  fit.  Liberus_  re¬ 
plied,  but  you  were  wont  to  fit  upon  two  ftools  \duabus  fellis 
J'edere ]  meaning  to  be  on  both  Tides. 

He’ll  find  fome  hole  to  creep  out  at. 

He’s  all  honey  or  all  turd. 

A  ,  a  S  brake  bread. 

As  boneft  a  man  as  ever  J  crod  on  ^  leather. 

An  honeft  man  and  a  good  bowler. 

By  hook  or  by  crook. 

Quo  jure,  qudaue  injuria.  Terent.  Soit  a  droit  oii  a  tort.  Gall . 

You’ll  ride  on  a  horfe  that  was  foal’d  of  an  acron. 

That  is,  the  gallows. 

They  cannot  fet  their  horfes  together. 

He  hath  good  fkill  in  borfd-ftefh  to  buy  a  goofe  to 
ride  on. 

See  how  we  apples  fwim,  quoth  the  horfe- turd. 

To  throw  the  houfe  out  of  the  windows. 

To.  t-nri^Te^o  Sycx t. 

He  isfo  hungry  he  could  eat  a  horfe  behind  the  faddle. 

I. 

T0  be  Jack  on  both  fides. 

9XkKvbt^o aotiSj®*.  A  turn-coat,  a  weathercock. 

To  play  the  Jack  with  one. 

O  3 


To 
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To  break  the  ice.  ■  '  * 

Romper  il  giaccio.  Ital,  S cinder e  glaciem.  To  begin  any 
hazardous  or  difficult  thing. 

-5  '  t  f  "•  ?  •»  '  ‘  *.  1  ^  j  s  \  ji  y  f  f  f  f  £  (  ;  j  1  ^  m 

Sick  of  the  idles.  ,  .  . 

Sick  of  the  idle  crick,  and  the  belly- wark  in  the 
heel. 

\  .  s  . 

Belly-wark,  i.  e.  belly-ake.  It  is  ufed  when  People  com¬ 
plain  of  ficknefs  for  a  pretence  to  be  idle  upon  no  apparent  caufe. 

You’ll  foon  learn  to  (hape  idle  a  coat. 

Give  him  an  inch  and  he’ll  take  an  ell. 

He  hath  no  ink  in  his  pen,  /.  e.  no  money  in  his 
purfe,  or  no  wit  in  his  head. 

1 

•  ‘  '  K. 

TO  lay  the  key  under  the  threlhold 
To  kill  with  kindnefs. 

So  the  Ape  is  faid  to  ftrangle  her  young  ones  by  embracing 
and  hugging  them.  And  fo  may  many  be  laid  to  do,  who  are 
frill  urging  their  lick  friends  to  eat  this  and  that  and  the  other 
thing,  thereby  clogging  their  ftomachs  and  adding  fewe-1  to 
their  difeafes  :  fondly  imagining,  that  if  they  eat  not  a  while 
they’ll  prefently  die. 

Kim  kam. 

It  comes  by  kind ,  it  cores  him  nothing.- 
A  man  of  a  Itrange  kidney. 

Whofoever  is  King  thou’lt  be  his  man. 

I’ll  make  one,  quoth  Kirkham>  when  he  danc’d  in 
his  clogs. 

You  would  kifs  my  arfe  before  my  breeches  are 
down. 

She  had  rather  kifs  than  fpin. 

Kit  after  kind.  ...  . 

0  c  -  *  -  S...  <  I  , 

A  chip  of  the  old  block.  Qui  naift  de  geline  il  aime  a  gra¬ 
ter.  Gallj  He  that  was  born  of  a  hen  loves  to  be  feraping. 

iuV.careiefs,  your  arfe  hangs  by  trumps. 

As  very  a  knave  as  ever  pifs’d. 

1  l  ,  Knit 


I 
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Knit  my  dog  a  pair  of  breeches  and  my  cat  a  cod- 
,  piece. 

He  hath  tied  a  knot  with  his  tongue  that  he  cannot 
untie  with  all  his  teeth.  Meaning  matrimony. 
It’s  a  good  knife-,  it  will  cut  butter  when  ’tis  melted. 
A  good  knife ,  it  was  made  five  miles  beyond  Cut - 
well . 

Yon  fay  true,  will  you  fwallow  my  knife? 

It  does  me  Knight's  fervice. 

He  got  a  knock  in  the  cradle. 

To  know  one  from  a  black  fheep. 

To  know  one  as  well  as  a  begger  knows  his  di(h. 

To  knowonz  no  more  than  he  does  the  of  Rome, 
Better  known  than  tr ufted. 

L. 

T°  have  nothing  but  one’s  labour  for  one’s  pains. 

Avoir  V  aller  pour  1c  venir.  Gall.  To  have  one’s  going 
for  one’s  coming. 

You’ll  go  up  the  ladder  to  bed,  i.  e.  be  bang’d. 
At  latter  Lammas. 

Ad  Grrfcas  calendas ,  i.  e.  never.  ’Entav  vpUm  rexsW*. 
Cum  muli  pariunt.  Herodoc. 

Help  the  lame  dog  over  the  ftile. 

He  was  lapp'd  in  his  mother’s  fmock. 

The  lapwing  cries  moll  fartheft  from  her  neft. 

To  laugh  in  one’s  face  and  cut  his  throat. 

As  bottled  Ale  is  faid  to  do.  Da  una  banda  m’  onge,  da 
1’  altra  me  ponge.  Ital. 

He  can  laugh  and  cry  both  in  a  wind. 

To  lattgh  in  one’s  .fleeve. 

More  like  the  devil  than  St.  Laurence. 

He’ll  go  to  Law  for  the  wagging  of  a  feraw. 

O  4  Tq 
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To  have  the  Law  in  one’s  own  hand^1"  J£  v 
She  doth  not  leap  an  inch  from  a  fhrevv. 

To  leap  over  the  hedge  before  you  come  at  the  {tile. 
She  hath  broken  her  leg  above  the  knee,  L  e;  had 
a  baftard. 

♦  >  t 

He’s  on  his  la  ft  legs . 

To  have  the  length  of  one’s  foot.  - ».  % 

To  lick  one’s  felf  whole  again.  j\/j 

To  lick  honey  through  a  cleft  flick. 

To  lie  as  faft  as  a  dog  can  lick  a  difh. 

That’s  a  lie  with  a  latchet.  All  the  dogs  in  the 
towns  cannot  match  it. 

To  tell  a  man  a  //<?,  and  give  him  a  reafon  for  it. 
To  ftand  in  one’s  own  light. 

Like  me,  God  biefs  the  example. 

If  the  Lion's  fkin  cannot  the  Fox’s  fhall. 


I 


■■ 


:\'y} ; 


K  - 


•  St  leonina  pellis  non  fat is  eft,  afjiienda  <vu.lpina.  Coudre  Ic  peati 
de  reynard  a  celic  du  lion.  Gall.  To  attempt  orcompafs  that 
by  craft  which  we  cannot  obtain  or  effed  by  force.  Dolus  an 

f virtue  quis  in  hofte  requirit. 


If  he  were  as  long  as  he  is  lither ,  he  might  thatch 
a  liouie  without  a  ladder.  Chejh. 

To  fend  by  Lorn  Long  the  carrier. 

He  looks  as  if  he  had  neither  won  nor  loft. 


•*  .•  .  5)  4.-  .■  v i  J  I  *  /•  &  O  i  i  »  i  1  .*  '  V  •  * .  *  •. 

He  {lands  as  if  he  were  moped,  in  a  brown  ftudy,  unconcern’d. 

To  /^Tone’s  longing. 

He’ll  not  Me  \  ^  dl°PPing?  his  "ofe- 
.  '  L  the  paring  of  his  nails. 


Egli  fcortarebbe  un  pedocchio  per  haverne  la  pelle.  Ital. 
He  would  Hay  a  loufe  to  get  the  fkin.  Aquam  plorat  cum  la-vat 
ft  under e.  Ptaut. 


Ware  fkins,  quoth  Grubber ,  when  he  flung  the 
louje  into  the  fire. 

There’s  lave  ia  a  budget. 

To 
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To  love  at  the  door  and  leave  at  the  hatch. 

See  for  your  love ,  and  buy  for  your  money. 

I  could  not  get  any  neither  for  love  nor  money. 
Todeavtonc  ln  the.' 


M. 

•m  IK ADGE  good  cow  gives  a  good  pail  of  milk, 
jf%/£  and  then  kicks  it  down  with  her  foot.  « 

To  correal,  or ,  mend  the  Magnificat .  , 

i.  ?.  .To  correct  that  which  is  without  any  fault  or  error. 
Magnificat  is  the  Virgin  Maty' s  hymn,  l-  So  called  rrom 
the  firft  word  of  it,  which  is  Magnificat*  As  the  other  hymns 
are  called  Benedict  us,  Nunc  dim  itt  is*  Te  Deum,  i3c.  For  the  fame 
rcafon.  Nodum  in  ficirpo  qucsrcre. 


She’s  a  good  maid  but  for  thought,  word,  and 
deed. 

There  are  never  the  fewer  maids  for  her. 

Spoken  of  a  woman  that  hath  maiden  children. 

Tot  my  peck  of  malt  fet  the  kiln  on  fire. 

This  is  ufed  in  Chefikbre*  and  the  neighbouring  Countries. 
They  mean  by  it,  I  am  little  concerned  in  the  thing  menti¬ 
oned  :  I  care  not  much  come  on  it  what  will. 


One  Lordfnip  is  worth  all  his  manners , 

There  is  an  equivoque  in  the  word  manners,  which  if  written 
with  an  e  fignifies  mores*  if  with  an  o  manneria ;  howbeit  in 
the  pronunciation  they  are  not  diftinguifhed  ;  and  perhaps  m 
writing  too  they  ought  not. 

You  know  good  manners ,  but  you  ufe  but  a  few. 
To  mifs  his  mark . 

Aberrare  aficopo ,  non  attingere  ficopum ,  or  extra  ficopum  jaculare. 

She  hath  a  mark  after  her  mother. 


That  is,  Ihe  is  her  mother’s  own 

>1 


daughter.  Pains  eji  fdius, 

*  '  The 
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The  gray  mare  is  the  better  horfe. 

z.  e,  The  woman  is  mailer,  or  we  fay  wears  the  breeches* 

I’ll  not  go  before  my  mare  to  the  market. 

Pll  do  nothing  prepofteroully  :  I’ll  drive  my  mare  before  me. 

All  is  well,  and  the  man  hath  his  mare  again. 
Much  matter  of  a  wooden  platter. 

Atma,  wtg]  fax*),;.  Mira  de  lente .  A  great  ltir  about  a 
thing  of  nothing. 

One  may  know  your  meaning  by  your  gaping. 
You  meafure  every  one’s  corn  by  your  own  bufhel. 

Tu  mifuri  gli  altri  cot  tuo  palTetto.  ItaL 

To  meafure  his  cloth  by  another’s  yard. 

To  bring  meat  in  its  mouth. 

Meddle  with  your  old  fhoes. 

1 11  neither  meddle  nor  make,  faid  Bill  Heaps ,  when 
^  he  fpill’d  the  butter-milk. 

To  mend  as  fowre  ale  does  in  furnmer. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  join’d  ftool. 

T o  fpend  his  Michaelmas  rent  in  Midfummer  moon. 
You’d  marry  a  midden  for  muck. 

Either  by  might  or  by  Height. 

I  can  fee  as  tar  into  a  mill-ftone  as  another  man. 

A xScotch-miJiy  that  will  wet  an  Englijhman  to  the 
ikin. 

Mock  not  (quoth  Mont  ford)  when  his  wife  call’d 
him  cuckold. 

To  have  a  month's  mind  to  a  thing. 

In  ancient  wills  we  find  often  mention  of  a  month’s  mind, 
and  a!fo  of  a  year’s  mind,  and  a  week's  mind :  they  were 
idler  funeral  foleinnities  appointed  by  the  deceafed  at  thofe 
times,  for  the  remembrance  of  him. 


Tell 
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Tell  me  the  moon's  made  of  green  cheefe. 

Qui  f  ccelum  ruat  ? 

You  may  as  foon  fhape  a  coat  for  the  moon.  . 

To  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill. 

r  f  '  4  •»]  X  Wj  1 

Arcem  ex  cloaca  facer  e ,  ex  elephant o  mufcam. 

To  fpeak  like  a  moufe'm  a  cheefe. 

Your  hath  beguiled  your  hands. 

You’d  have  his  muck  for  his  meat,  Torkjh. 
fie  hath  a  good  muck-hill  at  his  door,  i.  e.  he  is  rich. 


.  t  v; 


HE  had  as  good  eat  his  nails. 

You  had  not  your  name  for  nothing. 


I  took  him  napping ,  as  Mofs  took  his  mare. 

Who  this  Mofs  was  is  not  very  material  to  know  :  I  fuppofe 
Tome  fuch  man  might  find  his  mare  dead,  and  taking  her  to 
be  only  afleep  might  fay,  Have  I  taken  you  napping  T 

I’ll  firft  fee  thy  neck  as.  long  as  my  arm. 

To  feek  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay. 

I  may  fee  him  need ,  but  I’ll  not  fee  him  bleed. 

Parents  will  ufually  fay  this  of  prodigal  Or  undutifal  chil¬ 
dren  ;  meaning,  I  will  be  content  to  fee  them  fuller  a  little 
hardfhip,  but  not  any  great  mifery  or  calamity. 

As  much  need  of  it  as  he  has  of  the  pip,  or  of  a 
cough. 

Tell  me  news. 

More  nice  than  wife. 

Nichils  in  nine  pokes,  or  nooks.  Chejh.  i.  e.  nothing 
•  at  all. 


To 


/ 


*  .  '  V 

2  &4  Pr overbid  P  hr  a  fa. 

To  bring  a  noble  to  nine-pence,  and  nine-pence  to 
nothing. 

11  fait  de  Ion  telton  lix  fols.  G^//.  To  bring  an  Abbey  to  a 
Grange.  -•  7 

i.  fr woil  • 'S *  x  i  Uiihiy)  i?  tnij  <  n<'*  iu  '* i\y  V  i 

He  hath  a  good  nofe  to  make  a  poor  manVfow. 

C  4  -  "  f  }  r~y  * 

II  feroit  bon  truy  a  pauvre  homme.  Ga//. 

To  hold  one’s  nofe  to  the  grindftone. 

To  follow  one’s  nofe. 

To  lead  one  by  the  nofe. 

Menar  uno  per  il  nafo.  Ital  th  fWfcw.  This  is 
an  ancient  Greek  Proverb.  Erafmus  faith  the  metaphor  is 
taken  from  BufHes,  who  are  led  and  guided  by  a  ring  put  in 
one  of  their  noftrils,  as  I  have  often  feen  in  Italy:  fo  we  in 
England  are  wont  to  lead  Bears. 

To  put  one  s  nofe  out  of  joint.  >-  . 

You  make  his  nofe  warp. 

It  will  be  a  nofegay  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 

It  will  ftink  in  his  noftrils,  fpoken  of  any  bad  matter  a  mm 
hath  been  engaged  in. 

6. 

T0  cut  down  an  Oak  and  fet  up  a  Straw-berry. 

Cavar  un  chiodo  &  piantar  una  cavicchia.  Ital.  To 
dig  up  a  nail  and  plant  a  pin. 

,  .  «  v  ...  *  *  •*  v  4*  *  » 

F o  have  an  oar  in  every  man’s  boat. 

Be  good  in  your  office^  you’ll  keep  the  longer  on. 
To  give  one  a  calf  of  his  office. 

He  hath  a  good  office ,  he  mult  needs  thrive. 

To  bring  an  old  houfe  on  one’s  head. 

To  rip  up  old  fores. 

To  cafb  up  old  fcores. 

Once  at  a  Coronation. 

Never 
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Never  but  once  at  a  Wedding. 

Once  and  life  it  not. 

One  yate  for  another.  Good  fellow. 

,  1  •'  1  ^  -•  ,  ,  ,  .  •  : 

They  father  the  original  of  this  upon  a  paffage  between  one 
of  the  Earls  of  Rutland  and  a  Country- fellow.  The  Earl 
riding  by  himfelf  one  day  overtook  a  Country  man,  who  very 
civilly  opened  hint  the  lirft  gate  they  came  to,  not  knowing 
who  the  Earl  was.  When  they  came  to  the  next  gate  the 
Earl  expetting  he  fhould  have  done  the  fame  again.  Nay  {oft, 
faith  the  Country-man,  One  yate  for  another ,  Good fellow. 

A  man  need  not  look  in  your  mouth  to  know  how 
old  you  are.  .  h-  u-T 

Facies  tua  computat  annos . 

T  , .  5  .i  ‘ 

To  make  orts  of  good  hay. 

Over  fhoes  over  boots. 


This  hath  almoft  the  fame  fenfe  with  that.  Ad  per dit am  fecu - 
rim  manubrium  adjicere . 

A  ftiive  of  my  own  loaf. 

A  pig  of  my  own  fow. 

To  out-fhoot  a  man  in  his  own  bow. 

The  black  ox  never  trod  on  his  foot. 

i.  e.  He  never  knew  what  forrow  or  adverfity  mearied. 


p. 

■m  /TAKE  a  page  of  your  own  age. 

i,  e.  Do  it  yourfelf. 


To  fland  upon  one’s  pantofles . 

To  pafs  the  pikes. 

He  is  pattring  the  Devil’s  Pater-nofter. 


When  one  is  grumbling  to  himieif.  and  it  may  be  curling 
thofe  that  have  anger’d  or  difpleafed  him. 


To  pay  one  in  his  own  coin. 


2o6  Proverbial  Phrafes, 

He'  is  going  into  the  peafe-fitW^  i.  e>  falling  afleep. 
To  be  in  a  peck  of  troubles.  •>  ‘  ;  :  '  ' 

To  take  one  a  -'peg  loweV. 

Penny -wife  and  pound  foplijfa.  . . ...... 

MflfuS  vb&jj  <mvaplzi,  ccvArpus  pulav  ’Aoilii;,  i.  €.  Ad  tnenjuram 
etqUam  bibunt  y  Jine  menjura  ojfam  come  dentes.  He  ip  ares  at  the 
fpiggot,  and  lets  it  out  at  the  bang-bole. 

He  thinks  his  penny  good  filver. 

To  take  pepper  in  the  n'ofe.' 

To  take  phyfick  before  one  be  fick. 

To  pick  a  hole  in  a  man’s  coat.  ; 

He  knows  not  a  pg  from  a  dogv  ,  *  > 

Pigs  play  on  the  Organs. 

A  man  fo  called  at  Hog's  Norton  in  Leicejlerjhire,  or  Hock's 
Norto?i . 

.  • 

Pigs  fly  in  the  air  with  their  tails  forward: 

To  fhoot  at  a  pigeon  and  kill  a  crow. 

Not  too  high  for  the  pye,  nor  too  low  for  the  crow.. 
If  there  be  no  remedy  then  welcome  Pillvall. 

To  be  in  a  merry  pin . 

Probably  this  might  come  from  drinking  at  pins.  The 
Dutch ,  and  Englijb  in  imitation  of  them,  were  wont  to  drink 
out  of  a  cup  marked  with  certain  pins,  and  he  accounted  the 
man  that  could  nick  the  pin  ;  whereas  to  go  above  or  beneath 
it  was  a  forfeiture.  Dr.  Fuller  Eiclef.  Hift.  lib .  3.  p.  17. 

-  '  -  *  '  r  ,  f  r  «»  ■*  * t  *  V  .St  v. 

As  furely  as  if  he  had  pifs'd  on  a  nettle. 

To  pifs  in  the  fame  quill. 

To  flay  a  pijfing- while. 

He’ll  play  a  i'mall  game  rather  than  ftand  out. 

Aulaedus  Jit  qtii  citharcedus  e]Je  non  pot efl. 

Let  the  plough  Hand  to  catch  a  moule. 

To  be  toft  from  pcft  to  pillory. 

To  go  to  pot. 


I  know 
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1  know  him  not  fhould  I  meet  him  in  my  pottage* 
difh. 

To  prate  like  a  parrot. 

To  fay  his  prayers  backward. 

To  be  in  the  fame  Predicamemt. 

To  have  his  head  full  of  proclamations. 

Provender  pricks  him. 

To  come  in  pudding  time. 

Her  pulfe  beats  matrimony. 

To  no  more  purpofe  than  to  beat  your  heels  againft 
the  ground*  or  wind. 

To  as  much  purpofe  as  the  geefe  flur  upon  the  ice. 
Chejb. 

To  as  much  purpofe  as  to  give  a  goofe  hay.  Chejh . 


TO  be  in  a  quandary. 

To  pick  a  quarrel. 

He’ll  be  Quartermafter  where  e’er  he  comes. 
To  touch  the  quick ,  or  to  the  quick. 


R. 

TO  lie  at  rack  and  manger. 

If  it  fhould  rain  pottage  he  would  want  his 
,  difh. 

He  is  better  with  a  rake  than  a  fork,  &  vice  verfd. 

Mod  men  are  better  with  a  rake  than  a  fork,  more  apt  to 
pull  in  and  fcrape  up  than  to  give  out  and  communicate. 

No  remedy  but  patience. 

Set  your  heart  at  reft. 

You  ride  as  if  you  went  to  fetch  the  midwife. 

You  {hall  ride  an  inch  behind  the  tail. 

He’ll  neither  do  right  nor  fuffer  wrong. 

Give  me  roaft-meat ,  and  beat  me  with  the  ipit,  or 
run  it  in  my  belly. 

You 


t 
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You  are  in  your  roafi-meat  when  others  are  in  their 
fod. 

•  .  '  -V-V  1 

-  .  T  ■  ' 

Priufquam  mattaris  exccrjas. 

To  rob  the  fpittle  .  ! 

To  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

II  ofle  a  S.  Pierre  pour  donner  a  S.  Pol.  Gall : 

He  makes  Robin  Hood's  penny-worths. 

0  >•  -  .  *  f*  f  - 

This  may  be  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe  ;  either  he  fells  thing* 

for  half  their  worth  :  Robin  Hood  afforded  rich  penny-worths 
of  his  plunder’d  goods ;  or  he  buys  things  at  what  price  fye 
pleafes  :  The  owners  were  glad  to  get  any  thing  of  Robin 
Hood,  who  otherwife  would  have  taken  their  goods  for  nothing. 

To  have  rods  in  pifs  for  one. 

You  gather  a  rod  for  your  own  breech. 

Tel  porte  le  ballon  dont  a  fon  regret  le  baton.  Gall .  vo  ip 
avlu  icocKoi  rst^Et  ctyyp  vJKhu  y-ukcc  Ttv^uv.  Htjtod.  ’Et*  cruvru  T 
cn?.v)vri»  KecStXsiq.  In  tuum  ipjius  caput  lunam  deducts. 

Right  Roger ,  your  fow  is  good  mutton. 

To  twift  a  rope  of  fand. 

,Ex  T >3;  •ypmov 

A  rope  and  butter,  if  one  flip  the  other  may  hold. 

I  thought  I  had  given  her  rope  enough,  faid  Pedleyy  \ 
when  he  bang’d  his  mare. 

He  refe  on  his  right  fide. 

To  give  one  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver . 

\  ■  ’*  1. ,  .  A  .-3  .  Kr 

That  is,  Quid  pro  quo,  to  be  even  with  one,  Je  lui  bailie^, 
ray  Guy  centre  Robert.  Gall. 

' 

To  run  through  thick  and  thin. 

His  fhoes  are  made  of  running  leather. 

To 


\ 


■I 
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To  run  the  wild  goofe  chafe. 

To  row  one  way  and  look  another. 
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As  fktlllers  do,  At%ia,v  '  tlq  V7r6&/)[jt,cc,  t\s  'EroS'oVgoy. 

Arijicpb.  apud  Suidam.  Altera  rnanu  fert  lapidem,  panem  often- 

tat  altera .  Plaut. 


MORE  facks  to  the  mill. 

To  come  failing  in  a  fow’s  ear. 

To  lcape  a  /cowering . 

You-  make  me  [cratch  where  it  doth  nor  itch. 

The  fea  complains  it  wants  water. 

That  would  I  fain  fee,  faid  blind  George  of  rlollo  wee. 
To  fet  up  one’s  ItafF.  , 

i*  e.  To  refolve  to  abide  in  a  place. 

- 

To  fet  up  his  fail  to  every  wind. 

Faire  voile  a  tout  vent.  Gall .  Evannare  ad  omnew  aurame 
Nazianzen. 


:l  }V 


;;  fi* 


Share  and  lhare  like,  fome  all,  fome  never  a  whit* 


Leonina  Societas. 

To  cad  a  J beep's  eye  at  one; 

To  caft  an  old  Jhoe  after  one. 

Not  worth  Jhoe- buckles. 

To  make  a  fair  Jhow  in  a  Country  Church. 

Good  to  fetch  a  feck  man  lorrow  and  a  dead  mao 
woe.  Chejh. 

To  pour  water  into  a  fieve. 

Cribro  aquam  haurire .  r  j 

*  , 

To  feng  the  fame  fong. 


Cantilenam  eandetn  canere.  Terent.  Phorm.  Crambe  bis  coAa, 
Nothing  more  troublesome  and  ungrate!  ui  than  the  Same  thing 
over  and  over. 


’ho 
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Thou  fingefi  like  a  bird  call’d  a  fwine. 

Sink  or  fwim. 

To  call  one  Sir  and  fomething  elfe,  /.  e.  Sirrah. 

To  fet  all  at  fix  and  feven. 

To  fit  upon  one’s  Jkirts . 

To  flander  one  with  a  matter  of  truth. 

To  fleep  a  dog’s  deep. 

Slow  and  fure.  This  might  have  been  put  among  the 
Sentences . 

I  fmell  a  rat. 

To  drive  [nails  :  A  [nail's  gallop. 

Tejludineus  gradus.  Plaut.  ViciJUs  cochleam  tarditate.  Idem. 

IJ  ’^1)  r,J5viu* 

Tell  me  it f nows . 

To  take  a  thing  in  fnuff. 

To  have  a  [oft  place  in  his  head. 

Fair  and  foftly ,  as  Lawyers  go  to  Heaven. 

As  foftly  as  foot  can  fall. 

Sufpenfos  pedes  ponere.  Quintil.  Sufpenfo  gradit  ire,  Terent. 

To  take  a  wrong  fow  by  the  ear. 

A  fow  to  a  fiddle. 

Xu  gas*  Afinus  ad  lyram. 

To  fow  his  wild  oats. 

As  they  fow  fo  let  them  reap. 

Ut  fementem  feceris  it  a  metes . 

\  V.  f  l* 

To  be  tied  to  the  fowre  apple- tree. 

i.  e.  To  be  married  to  an  ill  hufband. 

To  call  a  fpade  a  fpade. 

You  never  [peak  but  your  mouth  opens. 

Spick  and  (pan  new. 

From  jpica  an  ear  of  corn,  and  the  fpawn  of  fifties,  faith 
t$r.  Howl;  but  rather  as  I  am  informed  by  a  better  author; 

Spike 
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Spike  is  a  fort  of  nail,  and  fpawn  is  a  chip  of  a  boat ;  fo 
that  it  is  all  one  as  to  fay.  Every  chip  and  nail  is  new. 

Spare  at  the  J picket  and  let  it  out  at  the  bung-hole* 

E  tien  fu  dalla  fpina  &  fpande  dal  coccone.  Ital. 

f  CM  *4  4a  4yp.  fly.  Jrt  .  __  _  « 

He  hath  fpit  his  venom. 

Spit  in  your  hand  and  take  better  hold. 

You  would  fpy  faults  if  your  eyes  were  out. 

To  make  one  a  ft  diking- horfe. 

What  ftarve  in  a  cook’s-fhop  ? 

•  r*  *  »  ■  / 

Endurer  la  foif  aupres  d*  une  fontaine.  Gall.  Mourir  de 
faim  aupres  de  meftier.  Gall.  This  may  be  made  a  fentencft 
by  putting  it  imperatively.  Never  ft arvey  tffc. 

To  go  through  ftitcb  with  a  bufinefs. 

To  flick  by  the  ribs* 

He  hath  fwallowed  a  Hake  he  cannot  ftoop. 

The  more  you  ftir  the  worle  you  flink. 

zn/slv  x  oc/.oi/  Iv  xeiat-von.  Plus  fcetent  Jl  er cor  a  mot  a.  Quan¬ 
to  piu  ft  ruga  tanto  piu  puzza  il  frronzo.  Ital.  The  more  you 
llir  a  turd,  &e. 

Ta  ftrain  at  a  gnat,  and  fwallow  a  camel. 

To  ftumble  at  a  ftraw,  and  leap  over  a  block. 

Thefe  two  Proverbs  have  the  fame  fenfe  :  the  former  is 
ufed  by  our  Saviour.  Matth.  xxiii.  24. 

When  two  Sundays  meet,  i.  e.  never.  Ad  Gr<ecas  . 
Calendas . 

To  fwallow  an  ox,  and  be  chok’d  with  the  tail. 

y  j  * .  .  .3  •  ■  *  •  ^ 

It  hath  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  two  laft  fave  one. 

f  through  an  inch  board. 

He’ll  fwear\  dagger  out  or  fheath. 

I  the  devil  out  of  hell. 

F  2 


To 
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f  jpQ  thruft  his  feet  under  another  man’s  talk, 

Aliena  'viajere  quadra. 

0 

To  take  from  one’s  right  tide,  to  give  to  one’s  left. 
To  take  one  up  before  he  is  down. 

Tell  you  a  tale,  and  find  you  ears. 

A  tale  of  a  tub. 

To  tell  tales  out  of  fchool.  1 

To  talk  like  an  Apothecary. 

T otter  den  -  deep!  e’ s  the  caufe  of  Goodwin's  fands. 

This  Proverb  is  ufed  when  an  abfard  and  ridiculous  reafon 
is  given -of  any  tiling  in  question  ;  an  account  of  the  original 
whereof  I  find  in  one  of  Biihop  Latimer  s  lermons  in  thefe 
words  :  Mr.  Moure  was  once  lent  with  comrniflion  into  Kent, 
to  try  out,  if  it  might  be,  what  was  the  caufe  of  Goodwins 
fands,  and  the  jhelf  which  Hopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thi¬ 
ther  cometh  Mr.  Moored  and  calleth  all  the  Country  before 
him,  fucli  as  w/ere  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and  men 
that  could  of  likelihood  belt  fatisfy  him  of  the  matter  con¬ 
cerning  the  Hopping  of  Sandwich  haven.  Among  the  reH  came 
in  before  him  an  old  man  with  a  white  head,  and  one  that 
was  thought  to  be  little  lefs  than  an  hundred  years  old.  When 
Mr.  Moore  favv  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  Hear 
him  fay  his  mind  in  this  matter  (for  being  fo  old  a  man,  it 
was  likely  that  he  knew  mod  in  that  prefeiice,  or  company.) 
So  Mr.  Moore  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him,  and  faid. 
Father  (faid  he)  tell  me  if  you  can,  what  is  the  caufe  of  the 
great  ariilng  of  the  fands  and  Ihelves  here  about  this  haven, 
which  Hop  it  up,  fo  that  no  fhips  can  arrive  here.  You  are  the 
oldeH  man  1  can  efpy  in  all  the  company,  fo  that  if  any  man 
can  tell  any  caufe  of  it,  you  of  all  likelihood  can  fay  moil  to 
it,  or  at  leaHwife  more  than  any  man  here  afiembled.  Yea 
forfooth,  good  Mr.  Moore ,  quoth  this  old  man,  for  I  am  well 
nigh  an  hundred  years  old,  and  no  man  here  m  this  company 
any  thing  near  my  age.  Well  then  (quoih  Mr.  Moore )  how 
lay  you  to  this  matter?  What  think  you  to  be  the  caufe  of 
thefe  ihelves  and  fands,  which  Hop  up  Sandwich  haven?  Foi- 
footh  Sir  (quoth  he)  I  am  an  old  man,  I  think  that  Kenterton - 
Heepie  is  the  caufe  of  Goodwin  §  fands.  For  1  am  an  old  man 
Sir  (quoth  he)  i  may  remember  the  buildings  of  K enter ton- 
Heeole,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no  Heepie  at  all 

there. 
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there.  And  before  that  Tenterton- fleeple  was  in  building,  there 
was  no  manner  of  talking  of  any  flats,  or  fands  that  flopped 
up  the  haven  ;  and  therefore,  I  think  that  Tenterton-ft£t\Ae  is 
the  caufe  of  the  decay  and  deflroying  of  Sandwich  haven. — 
Thus  far  the  Bilhop. 

I’ll  thank  you  for  the  next,  for  this  I  am  fure  of. 
There’s  a  thing  in’t  (quoth  the  fellow)  when  lie 
drank  the  difh-clcut. 

I’ll  not  pull  the  thorn  out  of  your  foot  and  put  it 
into  my  own. 

To  (land  upon  thorns. 

Thrift  and  he  are  at  a  fray. 

When  thrift's  in  the  field,  he’s  in  town. 

He  ftruck  at  Tib ,  but  down  fell  Tom. 

His  tongue's  no  (lander. 

Your  tongue  runs  before  your  wit. 

This  is  an  ancient  form  of  Speech  :  I  And  it  in  Ifccrates'i 
Oration  to  Demonicus ,  IIciMwy  ydq  n  yAwfla  vrgolpsJCEi  t rts  humas. 

His  tongue  runs  on  wheels  [or  at  random.] 

To  have  a  thing  at  one’s  tongue's  end,  or  at  the  tip 
of  one’s  tongue, 

T ooth  and  nail. 

«  l  i  I  .  i  X  I ,  I  ’  r  <  •  4  t.  i  .•  f  |  /*  V,'*  *  *  4 

Manilas  fedilufque.  Remis  njelifque. 

1  *  ;  » 

To  have  an  aking  tooth  at  one. 

From  top  to  toe. 

Tcpfy  turvy. 

I  would  not  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

To  it  again,  no  body  comes. 

Nemo  nos  infcquitur  aut  impcllit .  Erafmus  e  Platone  ;  who 
tells  us  that  this  Proverb  continues  to  this  day  in  common  ufe 
(among  the  Dutch  I  fuppofe)  to  flgnify,  that  it  is  free  for  us 
to  flay  upon  any  buflnels  \jnvnorari  in  re  aliqua. ] 

To  drive  a  fubtle  trade . 

To  put  one  to  his  trumps. 

I’ll  truft  him  no  farther  than  I  can  fling  him  ;  or , 

than  I  can  throw  a  mill-ftone. 

p  3  You 
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You  may  truft  him  with  untold  gold. 

To  turn  with  the  wind,  or  tide. 

To  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

To  turn  cat  in  pan. 

In  the  twinkling  of  ,an  eye. 

To  flop  two  gaps  with  one  bufh. 

To  hop  two  mouths  with  one  morfel. 

Duas  Unit  parietes  eddem  fidelia.  TJnica  filia  duos  par  are  ge- 
neros  :  This  is  a  modern  Proverb,  but  deferves  (faith  Erafmus ) 
to  be  numbered  among#  the  ancient  ones.  I  find  it  among 
the  French ,  D’  une  filie  deux  gendres.  To  get  himfelf  two 
fons  in  Jaw  with  one  daughter. 

To  kill  two  dies  with  one  flap. 

To  kill  two  birds  with  one  fliaft  [or  flone.] 

D’  une  pierre  faire  deux  coups.  Gall .  Di  un’  dono  far  duoi 
amici.  Ital.  To  make  two  friends  with  one  gift.  Pigliar 
due  colombe  con  una  fava.  Ital.  To  take  two  pigeons  with 
one  bean. 

To  carry  two  faces  under  one  hood. 

II  a  une  face  a  deux  vifages.  Gall.  Due  vifi  fotto  una 
beretta.  Ital. 

To  have  two  firings  to  one  bow. 

11  fait  bien  avoir  deux  chordes  eu  fon  arc.  Gall.  This  may¬ 
be  made  a  fentence  by  adding  to  it,  It  is  good,  or  fuch  like 
words.  Duabus  ancoris  fultns. 

"Two  hands  in  a  difh,  and  one  in  a  purfe. 

To  have  tbwitten  a  mill  poft  to  a  pudding-prick. 
She’s  cured  of  a  tympany  with  two  heels. 

U. 

T0  nourifh  a  viper  in  one’s  bofom. 

Tu  ti  allevi  la  bifcia  in  feno.  Ital  Opi^at  fyQca 

j ilvac.  Theocr.  in  hodoep.  Golubrum  in  jinu  fonjere.  Eft  aput± 
iEfopum  Apologus  de  rultico  quodam  in  hanc  rem. 


Nothing 


I 
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Nothing  but  up  and  ride  ? 

To  be  up  the  Queen  apple-tree. 

No  fooner  up,  but  the  head  in  the  Aumbrey,  and 

note  in  the  cup. 


A  Warrant  feal’d  with  butter. 
To  look  to  one’s  water. 
To  caft  water  into  the  Thames. 


Lumen  foli  mutuari ,  &c. 

You can’tfee green  cheefe,butyour  teetn  muf [water. 
I’ll  not  wear  the  wooden  dagger,  i.  e.  lofe  my  win¬ 
nings. 

Wear  a  horn  and  blow  it  not. 

To  come  home  by  weeping  crofs. 

This  nveeping-crofsy  which  gave  occaflon  to  this  phrafc,  is 
about  two  miles  diilant  from  the  town  of  Stafford. 

You  may  make  as  good  mufick  on  a  wheel-barrow. 
Without  welt  or  guard. 

All  fhall  be  well  and  Jack  fhall  have  Jill. 

With  a  wet  finger. 


Le-vi  Irachlo  13  molli  Lrachio. 

But  when ,  quoth  Kettle  to  his  mare  ?  Clejh. 

IVhift  whift,  I  fmcll  a  bird’s  neft. 

You’ll  make  an  end  of  your  whiftle  though  the 

cart  overthrow. 

Whift  and  catch  a  moufe. 

To  let  leap  a  whiting. 


i.  e.  To  let  flip  an  opportunity/ 

She’s  neither  wife,  widow,  noi  maid. 

Your  wind-mill  dwindles  into  a  nut-crack. 

All  this  wind  fhakes  no  corn.  Either 

F  4 
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Either  win  the  horfe  or  lofe  the  (addle.  *  - 

Aut  ter  fex  ciut  tres  tejfera.  H  vp&g  xv£oi.  The 

ancients  ufed  to  play  with  three  dice,  fo  that  thrice  fix  mufl 
needs  be  the  heft,  and  three  aces  the  worfl  chance.  They  call¬ 
ed  three  aces  limply  three  dice,  becaufethey  made  no  more  than 
the  number  of  the  dice  The  ace  fide  was  left  empty  with¬ 
out  any  foot  at  all,  becaufe  to  count  them  was  no  more  than  to 
count  the  dice.  Hereupon  this  chance  was  called,  Jaftus 
incinis ,  the  empty  chance. 


Wind  and  weather  do  thy  worfl.  . 

To  go  down  the  wind. 

Win  it  and  wear  it. 

To  have  one  in  the  wind. 

To  have  wind  mills  in  his  head. 

Keep  your  wind ,  &c.  v.  breath. 

You  may  wink  and  chufe.  ' 

<Wot.  Thrax  ad  Thracem  compcftus. 

He  (hews  all  his  wit  at  once. 

God  fend  you  more  witx  and  me  more  money. 
You  were  born  when  wit  was  fcant. 

Your  wits  are  on  wooll  gathering. 

You  have  wit  enough  to  drown  fhips  in. 

You  give  the  wolf  the  weather  to  keep. 

Ha  dato  la  pecora  in  guardia  al  lupo.  It  at.  0‘uem  lupo  com - 

mijijii.  ■■  *• ■  . 

To  have  a  wolf  by  the  ears. 

This  is  alfo  a  Latin  Proverb,  Lupum  auribus  tenere.  When 
a  man  haih  a  doubtful  bufinefs  in  hand,  which  it  is  equally 
hazardous  to  purfue  or  give  over  ;  as  it  is  to  hold  or  let  go  a 
wolf  which  one  hath  by  the  ears. 


To  be  in  a  wood. 

You  cannot  lee  wood  for  trees. 

In  mart  aquam  quarts. 


To 
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To  make  woof  or  warp  of  any  bufinefs. 

A  word  and  a  blow. 

When  he  fhould  work^  every  finger  is  a  thumb. 

If  any  thing  flay  let  work  flay. 

The  world  is  well  amended  with  hind. 

To  have  the  world  in  a  firing. 

He  has  a  worm  in  his  brain. 

Not  worthy  to  carry  his  books  after  him. 

Not  worthy  to  be  named  the  fame  day. 

Not  worthy  to  wipe  his  fhoes. 

Indignus  qui  illi  matellam porrigat. 

Difpeream  Ji  tu  Pyladi  prtejlare  matellam 
Dignus  esy  aut  porcos  pafeere  Piritboi.  Martial. 

Not  worthy  to  carry  guts  after  a  Bear. 
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Proverbial  Similies ,  in  which  the  Qua¬ 
lity  a?id  SubjeSl  begin  with  the  fame 
Letter .  •  hA" 

'  '  *’  i  1  k  <»•..->  :»  v,v  i  •;  Vfvy^f  -j" 

*  i  *  --  *  >»•*  xjsj  j  a  t  r 

AS  bare  as  a  bird’s  arfe,  <?r  as  the  back  of  mv 

hand. 

I^s  olind  as  a  beetle  or  bat. 

Talpa  ctecior.  As  blind  as  a  mole,  though  indeed  a  mole  be 
not  abfolutely  blind  ;  but  hath  perfect  eyes,  andthofe  not  co¬ 
vered  with  any  membrane,  as  Tome  have  reported  :  but  open, 
and  to  be  found  without  fide  the  head,  if  one  fearch  diligently, 
orherwife  they  may  eafily  efcape  one,  being  very  fmall  and 
lying  hid  in  the  furr.  So  that  it  mud  be  granted,  that  a  mole 
fees  but  obfcurely,  yet  ,fo  much  as  is  diffident  for  her  manner 
of  living,  being  mod  part  underground.  Hypfaa  elector.  This 
Eypjaia  was  a  woman  famous  for  her  blindnefs.  Tirefia  cacior. 
The  fable  of  Firefias,  and  how  he  came  to  be  blind,  is  well 
known.  Lebcride  cacior.  Efi  aitiewi  Leber  is  exwviee  five  fpolium 
ferpentis,  in  quo  apparent  cjjigies  duntaxat  ocidorum,  ac  membranula 
qua; dam  tenuijjima  qua  ferpentum,  oculi  prateguntur.  A  Beetle  is 
th '-light  to  be  blind,  becaufe  in  the  evening  it  will  dy  with  its 
full  force  againd  a  man’s  face,  or  any  thing  elfe  which,  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  its  way  ;  which  other  infers,  as  Bees,  Hornets, 
&c  will  not  do. 

To  blufh  like  a  black  dog. 

As  bold  as  blind  Bayard. 

As  bold  as  Beauchamp. 

Of  this  firname  there  were  many  Earls  of  Warwick,  amongd 
whom  (faith  Dr.  Fuller)  kconceive  Thomas 9  the  fird  of  that  name, 

gave 
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,  gave  chief  occafion  to  this  Proverb  ;  who  in  the  year  1346,  with 
one  Squire  and  fix  archers, fought  in  hoftile  manner  with  an  hun¬ 
dred  armed  men,  at  Hogges  in  Normandy,  and  overthrew  them. 
Haying  fi£ty  Normans ,  and  giving  the  whole  fieet  means  to  land. 

As  brifk  as  a  bod/  loufe. 

As  bufy  as  a  bee. 

As  clear  as  chryftal. 

As  cold  as  charity. 

As  common  as  Coleman  hedge. 

As  coy  as  Croker’s  mare. 

As  cunning  a sCraddock^&c. 

As  dead  as  a  door  nail. 

As  dull  as  dun  in  the  mire. 

To  feed  like  a  farmer,  or  freeholder. 

As  fine  as  five  pence. 

As  fit  as  a  fiddle. 

As  flat  as  a  flounder. 

As  grave  as  an  old  gate  pod.  * 

As  hard  as  horn. 

As  high  as  three  horfe-loaves. 

As  high  as  a  hog  all  but  the  bridles. 

Spoken  of  a  dwarf  in  derifion. 

As  hungry  as  a  hawk,  or  horfe. 

As  kind  as  a  kite,  all  you  cannot  eat  you’ll  hide; 
As  lazy  as  Ludlam* s  dog,  that  lean’d  his  head  a- 
gaind  a  wall  to  bark. 

!  As  mad  as  a  March  hare. 

Tcenum  habet  in  cornu. 

As  merry  as  the  maids. 

As  nice  as  a  nun’s  hen. 

As  pert  as  a  Pearmonger’s  mare. 

As  plain  as  a  pack-faddle,  or  a  pike-daff. 

As  plump  as  a  partridge. 

As  proud  as  a  peacock. 

As  feafonable  as  fnowin  fummer. 

As  foft  as  filk. 


As 
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As  true  as  a  turtle  to  her  mate. 

As  warm  as  wooll. 

As  wife  as  Walthan? s  calf,  that  ran  nine  miles  to 


fuck  a  bull. 


As  wife  as  a  wifp,  or  woodcock. 

As  welcome  as  water  into  a  fhip,  or ,  into  one’s  fhoes. 
As  weak  as  water. 


Others 


S  angry  as  a  wafp. 
As  bald  as  a  coot. 


As  bare  as  the  back  of  my  hand. 

As  bitter  as  gall.  Ip  fa  bile  amariora. 

As  black  as  a  coal ;  as  a  crow  or  raven  ;  as  the 
Devil,  as  jet,  as  ink,  as  foot. 

As  bufy  as  a  hen  with  one  chicken. 

As  bufy  as  a  good  wife  at  oven  *  and  neither  meal 
nor  uough. 

He’s  like  a  cat,  fling  him  which  way  you  will  he’ll 
light  on  his  legs. 

She’s  like  a  cat,  fhe’ll  play  with  her  own  tail. 

He  claws  it  as  Clayton  claw’d  the  pudding,  when  he 
eat  bag  and  all. 

As  clear  as  a  bell. 

Spoken  principally  of  a  voice  or  found  without  any  jarring 

or  harfhnefs. 

A  clear  as  the  Sun. 

As  comfortable  as  matrimony. 

It  becomes  him  as  well  as  afow  doth  a  cart-faddle. 
As  crowle  as  a  new-wafhen  loufe. 

This  is  a  Scotch  and  Northern  Proverb.  Crowfe  fignines 
brilk,  lively. 

As  dark  as  pitch. 

Blacknefs  is  the  colour  of  darknefs. 


As 
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As  dead  as  a  Herring. 

A  Herring  is  faid  to  die  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of 
its  element  the  water  ;  that  it  dies  very  fiiddenl  nsyfelf  can  wit- 
nefs :  fo  likewife  do  Pilchards,  Shads,  and  the  reft  of  chat  tribe. 

As  dear  as  two  eggs  a  penny. 

As  like  a  dock  as  a  daily. 

That  is,  very  unlike. 

As  dizzy  as  a  goofe. 

As  drunk  as  a  beggar. 

This  Proverb  begins  now  to  be  difufed,  and  indead  of  it 
people  are  ready  to  fay.  As  drunk  as  a  Lord  :  io  much  hath 
that  vice  (the  more  is  the  pity)  prevailed  among  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  of  late  years. 

As  dry  as  a  bone. 

As  dull  as  a  beetle. 

As  dun  as  a  moufe. 

As  eafy  as  pilling  a  bed,  as  to  lick  a  dilh. 

As  falfe  as  a  Scot. 

I  hope  that  nation  generally  deferves  not  fuch  an  imputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  could  wiih  that  we  EngUJkmen  were  lefs  partial  ta 
ourfelves,  and  cenforious  of  oui  neighbours. 

As  fair  as  Lady  Bone.  Chejh. 

The  Done  s  were  a  great  family  in  Cbejhire ,  living  at  Utkin- 
ten  by  the  foreft  fide  :  Nunes  ufe  there  to  call  their  children 
io  if  girls,  if  boys  Earls  of  Derby. 

As  fait  as  hops. 

As  fat  as  butter,  as  a  Fool,  as  a  hen  in  the  forehead. 
To  feed  like  a  freeholder  of  Mackles field.  who  hath 
neither  corn  nor  hay  at  Michaelmas.  CLejh. 

0 

This  Macklesfield orMaxJufJ,  is  a  final!  market  town  and  bo¬ 
rough  in  Chib  ire. 


As 
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As  fierce  as  a  goofe. 

As  fine  [or  proud]  as  a  Lord’s  baftard. 

As  fit  as  a  pudding  for  a  Friar’s  mouth. 

As  fit  as  a  fhoulderof  mutton  for  a  fick  horfe. 

As  flattering  or  fawning  as  a  fpaniel. 

As  fond  of  it  as  an  Ape  of  a  whip  and  a  bell. 

To  follow  one  like  a  St.  Anthony' s  pig. 

It  is  applicable  to  fuch  as  have  fervile  faleable  fouls,  who  for 
a  fmall  reward  will  lacquay  it  many  miles,  being  more'  officious 
and  afliduous  in  their  attendance  than  their  patrons  defire.  St. 
Anthony  is  notorioufly  known  to  be  the  patron  of  Hogs,  having 
a  pig  for  his  page  in  all  pictures,  I  am  not  fo  well  read  in  his 
legend  as  to  give  the  reafon  of  it;  but  I  dare  fay,  there  is  no 
good  one. 

As  freely  as  St.  Robert  gave  his  cow. 

This  Robert  was  a  Knarehurgh  Saint,  and  the  'old  women 
there  can  Hill  tell  you  the  legend  of  the  cow. 

As  hollow  as  a  gun ;  as  a  kex. 

A  Kex  is  a  dried  flalk  of  Hemlock  or  of  wild  Cicely. 

As  free  as  a  blind  man  is  of  his  eye. 

As  free  as  an  Ape  is  of  his  tail. 

-  As  free  as  a  dead  horfe  is  of  farts* 

♦ 

As  frefh  as  a  rofe  in  June. 

As  full  as  an  egg  is  of  meat. 

pieno  quanto  un  novo.  ItaL 

/ 

As  full  as  a  piper’s  bag  ;  as  a  tick. 

As  full  as  a  toad  is  of  poifon. 

As  full  as  a  Jade,  quoth  the  Bride. 

As  gant  as  a  grey-hound. 

As  glad  as  a  fowl  of  a  fair  day. 

To  go  like  a  cat  upon  a  hot  bake-ftone. 

To  go  out  like  a  candle  in  a  fnuff. 

As  good  as  George  of  Green . 

This  George  of  Green  was  that  famous  Pindar  of  fVakejield  who 

fought 

O 
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fought  with  Robin  Hood  and  little  John  both  together,  and  got 
the  better  of  them,  as  the  old  ballad  tells  us. 

■  •  1  '  '  H  1  J  X  ,  ..  ’<  i  '  'tt 

As  good  as  goofe-fkins  that  never  man  had  enough 
of.  Chejh .  ° 

As  good  as  ever  dew  in  the  air. 

As  good  as  ever  went  endways. 

As  good  as  ever  the  ground  went  upon. 

As  good  as  ever  water  wet. 

As  good  as  ever  twang’d. 

As  good  as  any  between  Bag/hot  and  Baw-waw. 

There  is  but  the  breadth  of  a  llreet  between  thefe  two.  . 

As  greedy  as  a  dog. 

As  green  as  grafs  *,  as  a  leek. 

As  hail  as  a  roch,  Fidi  whole. 

E  fano  come  un  pefee.  Ital. 

As  hard-hearted  as  a  Scot  of  Scotland . 

As  hafty,  as  a  fheep,  lb  foon  as  the  tail  is  up  the 
turd  is  out. 

To  hold  up  his  head  like  a  deed  of  ten  pounds. 

As  hot  as  a  toad. 

To  hug  one  as  the  Devil  hugs  a  witch. 

As  hungry  as  .a  Church-moufe. 

As  innocent  as  a  Devil  of  two  years  old. 

A  confcience  as  large  as  a  fhipman’s  hofe. 

As  lawlefs  as  a  Town-bull. 

As  lazy  as  the  tinker  who  laid  down  his  budget  to 
fart. 

As  lean  as  a  rake. 

To  leap  like  a  cock  at  a  black-berry. 

Spoken  of  one  that  delires  and  endeavours  to  do  harm  but 
cannot. 

As  lecherous  as  a  he-goat. 

As 
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As  light  as  a  fly. 

To  lick  it  up  like  Lim  hay.  Chejh . 

Lim  is  a  village  on  the  river  Merfey  that  parts  Chejhire  anti 
Lanca/bire,  where  the  beft  hay  is  gotten. 


As  like  his  own  father  as  ever  he  can  look. 

As  like  one  as  if  he  had  been  fpit  out  of  his  mouth. 
As  like  as*an  apple  to  an  oyfter. 

As  like  as  four-pence  to  a  groat. 

As  like  as  nine-pence  to  nothing. 

No  more  like  than  chalk  and  cheefe. 

To  look  like  the  pidture  of  ill  luck. 

To  look  like  a  drain’d  hair  in  a  can.  Chejh . 

To  look  like  a  drown’d  moufe. 

V 

To  look  like  a  dog  that  hath  loft  his  tail. 

To  look  as  if  he  had  eaten  his  bed-draw. 

To  look  on  one  as  the  Devil  looks  over  Lincoln. 


Some  refer  this  to  Lincoln- minfler,  over  which  when  firft  fi- 
nifhed  the  Devil  is  fuppofed  to  have  looked  with  a  torve  and 
terrick  countenance,  as  envying  mens  coftly  devotion,  faith 
Dr.  Fuller ;  but  more  probable  it  is  that  it  took  its  rife  from 
a  fmall  image  of  the  Devil  Handing  on  the  top  of  Lincoln  Col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford. 


As  loud  as  a  horn.  ,  E 

To  love  it  as  a  cat  loves  muflard. 

To  love  it  as  the  Devil  loves  holv  water. 

4 

To  love  it  as  a  dog  loves  a  whip. 

As  good  luck  as  had  the  cow,  that  duck  herfelf 
with  her  own  horn. 

As  good  luck  as  the  lou fy  calf,  that  lived  all  win¬ 
ter  and  died  in  the  dimmer. 

As  melancholy  as  a  gib’d  cat. 

As  merry  as  cup  and  can. 

As  rnerry  as  a  cricket. 

As  mild  [or  gentle]  as  a  lamb. 

As  natural  to  him  as  milk  to  a  calf. 

As  necefiary  as  a  fow  among  young  children. 

As  nimble  as  an  Eel. 


As 
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As  nimble  as  a  cow  in  a  cage. 

As  nimble  as  a  new  gelt  dog. 

As  old  as  Charing-Crofs, 

As  plain  the  nofe  on  a  man’s  face. 
As  poor  as  Job, 


\ 


This  fimilitude  runs  through  moft  languages.  the  Unt- 
terfity  of  Cambridge  the  young  Scholars  are  wont  to  call  chiding 
Jobbing. 


As  proud  as  a  cock  on  his  ovtoi  dunghill. 

As  proud  as  an  Apothecary. 

To  quake  like  an  Afpen  leaf. 

To  quake  like  2n  oven. 

He’s  like  a  R  abbet,  fat  and  lean  in  twenty-four  hours#! 
As  red  as  a  cherry  \  as  a  petticoat. 

As  rich  as  a  new  fhorn  Iheep. 

As  right  as  a  ram’s  horn  ^  as  my  leg. 

As  rotten  as  a  turd. 

As  rough  as  a  tinker’s  budget. 

As  fafe  as  a  moufe  in  a  cheefe  *,  in  a  malt-heap^ 
As  fafe  as  a  crow  in  a  gutter. 

As  fafe  as  a  thief  in  a  mill. 

As  fcabb’d  as  a  cuckow. 

To  fcold  like  a  cut-purfe;  like  a  wych-waller.  Chejh 

That  is,  a  boiler  of  Salt :  Wych-houfes  are  Salt-houfes,  and 
Walling  is  boiling# 

Tofcorn  a  thing  as  a  dog  fcorns  a  tripe. 

As  {harp  as  a  thorn,  as  a  rafor,  as  vinegar. 

Aceto  acrius , 

As  much  fibb’d  as  fieve  and  ridder,  that  grew  in 
the  fame  wood  together.  . 


Sibb'd,  that  is,  a  kin:  In  Suffolk  the  banes  of  matrimony 
are  called  Sibberidge. 


As  fick  as  a  cufhion. 

She  fimpers  like  a  bride  on  her  wedding  day. 

"  *  '  Q. 


She, 
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She  fimpers  like  a  riven  difh. 

She  fimpers  lik£  a  furmity  kettle. 

To  fit  like  a  frog  on  a  chopping  block. 

As  {lender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  vvaiff. 
Asflippery  as  an  Eel. 

As  fmooth  as  a  carpet.  Spoken  of  good  way. 

As  foftly  as  foot  carv  fall. 

As  found  as  a  trout. 

As  loure  as  verjuce. 

As  Ipruce  as  an  onion. 

To  {link  like  a  poll  cat. 

As  ftraitas  an  arrow. 

As  flrait  as  the  back-bone  of  a  herring. 

'fhou’lt  {trip  it  as  Slack  flripp’d  the  cat,  when  he 
pull’d  her  out  of  the  churn. 

As  ftrong  as  muftard. 

To  ftrut  like  a  crow  in  a  gutter. 

'As  fure  as  a  gun  [or  as  death.) 

As  fu re  as  check,  or  Exchequer  pay* 


M 


This  was  a  Proverb  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  the  Credit 
of  the  Exchequer  beginning  in  and  determining  with  her 
reign,  faith  Dr.  Fuller . 


As  fure  [or  as  round)  as  a  Juglet’s  box. 

As  fure  as  a  loufe  in  bofom.  Chejh . 

As  fure  as  a  loufe  in  Pomfret.  Tarkfi. 

As  fure  as  the  coat’s  on  oness  back. 

As  furly  as  a  Butcher’s  dog. 

As  fweet  as  honey,  or  as  a  nut. 

As  tall  as  a  Mav-pole. 

As  tender  as  a  chicken. 

As  tender  as  a  parfon’s  leman,  i.  e.  whore. 

As  tender  as  Parnell  that  broke  her  finger  in  a  pof- 
fet-curd. 

As  tefly  as  an  old  cook. 

As  tough  as  whideather. 

L-j 

As  true  as  God  is  in  heaven. 

As  true  as  fled.  *  v  .  1 
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As  warm  as  a  rnoufe  in  a  churn. 

As  wanton  as  a  calf  with  two  dams. 

As  welcome  as  Hopkin ,  that  came  to  Jail  over  nio-ht: 

and  was  hang’d  the  next  morning. 

As  white  as  the  driven  fnow. 

As  wild  as  a  buck. 

As  wily  as  a  fox. 

As  much  wit  as  three  folks,  two  fools  and  a  mad 
man.  Chejh. 

As  well  worth  it  as  a  thief  is  worth  a  rope. 

Like  Goodyer* s  pig,  never  well  but  when  he  is  doing 
mifchief.  Chejh. 

He  dands  like  Mumphazard ,  who  was  hanged  for 
faying  nothing.  Chejh. 

Like  the  parfon  of  Saddleworth ,  who  could  read  in 
^  no  book  but  his  own.  Chefo. 

To  come  home  like  the  parfon ’s  cow  with  a  calf  at 
her  foot.  Chejh . 

To  ufe  one  like  a  Jew. 

This  poor  nation  was  intolerably  abufed  by  the  Engli/by 
while  they  lived  in  this  land,  efpecially  at  London  on  S  bro*ve  - 
Puefday.  Thus  it  came  to  pafs,  which  God  frequently  fore¬ 
told,  that  they  ihould  become  a  bye-word  and  a  reproach  a- 
rnong  all  nations.  -  Dr.  Fuller. 

He  s  like  a  fwine,  he’ll  ne’er  do  good  while  he  lives. 
Undone  as  a  man  would  undo  an  oyder. 

He  feeds  like  a  boar  in  a  frank. 

He’s  like  a  bag-pipe,  he  never  talks  till  his  belly 
be  full. 

Like  Hunt' s  dog,  that  will  neither  go  to  Cfinrch 
nor  flay  at  home. 

She  goes  as  if  fhe  cracked  nuts  with  her  tail. 

As  wilful  as  a  pig,  he’ll  neither  lead  nor  drive. 

As  honed  a  man  as  any  in  the  cards  (when  all  the 
kings  are  out.) 

As  good  as  ever  drove  top  over  til’d  houfe. 

You  been  like  Smithwick ,  either  clem’d  or  borden. 
Chejh. 

Q2 
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TH  E  crab  of  the  wood  is  fawce  very  good 
For  the  crab  of  the  lea. 

But  the  wood  of  the  crab  is  fawce  for  a  drab. 
That  will  not  her  hufband  obey. 


Snow  is  white  and  lies  in  the  dike. 
And  every  man  lets  it  lie  : 


Pepper  is  black  and  hath  a  good  fmack. 
And  every  man  doth  it  buy. 


Alba  ligujlra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra  leguniur .  Virg., 


My  horfe  pifieth  whey,  my  man  pifieth  amber  ; 
My  horfe  is  for  my  way,  my  man  is  for  my  chamber. 

The  higher  the  plum-tree,  the  riper  the  plum. 
The  richer  the  cooler,  the  blacker  his  thumb. 

When  Adam  delv’d  and  Eve  fpan. 

Where  was  then  the  gentleman  : 

Upilart  a  churl  and  gathered  good. 

And  thence  did  fpring  our  gentle  blood. 

Le  .robbe  fanno  il  primo  fangue.  ItaL 


With 
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With  a  red  man  read  thy  read ; 

With  a  brown  man  break  thy  bread  : 

At  a  pale  man  draw  thy  knife ; 

From  a  black  man  keep  thy  wife. 

Bounce  buckram,  velvet’s  dear, 

Chriftmas  comes  but  once  a  year; 

And  when  it  comes  it  brings  good  chear. 

But  when  its  gone  its  never  the  near. 

He  that  buys  land  buys  many  (tones  ; 

He  that  buys  Hefh  buys  many  bones : 

He  that  buys  eggs  buys  many  (hells. 

But  he  that  buys  good  Ale  buys  nothing  elfe. 

Jack  Sprat  he  loved  no  fat,  and  his  wife  (he  loved 
no  lean  : 

And  yet  betwixt  them  both  they  lick’d  the  plat¬ 
ters  clean. 

He  that  hath  it  and  will  not  keep  it. 

He  that  wants  it  and  will  not  feek  it. 

He  that  drinks  and  is  not  dry. 

Shall  want  money  as  well  as  I. 

The  third  of  November  the  Duke  of  Vendofms 
pad  the  water,  . 

The  fourth  of  November  the  Queen  had  a  daughter. 
The  fifth  of  November  we  ’fcap’d  a  great  (laughter. 
And  the  fixth  of  November  was  the  next  day  after. 

A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds, 

Is  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds. 

Friday’s  hair  and  Sunday’s  horn. 

Goes  to  the  D’ule  on  Monday  morn. 

0.3 
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Our  fathers,  which  were  wondrous  wife. 

Did  wafh  their  throats, before  they  wafh’d  their  eyes.. 

"When  thou  doft  hear  a  toll  or  knell, 

Then  think  upon  thy  palling  bell.  -  fj 

, , 

If  Fortune  favour  I  may  have  her,  for  I  go  about 
her  ; 

If  Fortune  fail  you  may  kifs  her  tail,  and  go  with¬ 
out  her. 

A  red  beard  and  a  black  head. 

Catch  him  with  a  good  trick  and  take  him  dead. 

„  '  '  1  j  mi  l X T  I  r a 

lie  that  hath  plenty  of  good  fhall  have  more  ; 

He  that  hath  but  little  he  fhall  have  lefs  j 
And  he  that  hath  right  nought,  right  nought  fhall' 
poffcfs. 

.  1  -  ’  -■"-'HI 

Cardinal  Wolfey . 

A  whip  for  a  fool,  and  a  rod  for  a  fchool. 

Is  always  in  good  feafon. 

ri  ‘  1*  •;  v  1  r.n  |  rM  •  ^ 

Will.  Summers.  . 

A  halter  and  a  rope  for  him  that  will  be  Fope, 
Without  all  right  or  reafon. 

‘The  Jhape  of  a  good  Greyhound. 

A  head  like  a  fnake,  a  neck  like  a  drake, 

A  back  like  a  beam,  a  belly  like  a  bream, 

A  foot  like  a  cat,  a  tail  like  a  rat. 

Punch  Cole ,  cut  candle,  let  brand  on  end, 

Neither  good  houfewife, nor  good  houfe  wife’s  friend. 

Alton  fi  fit  ft  alum  non  eft  malum. 

Beerum  ji  Jit  cleerum  ejl  Jyncerum .  \  . .  \ 


If 
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If  one  knew  how  good  it  were. 

To  eat  a  hen  in  Janivcre  •, 

Had  he  twenty. in  the  flock. 

He’d  leave  but  one  to  go  with  the  cock. 


* 

/ 


Children  pick  up  words  as  pigeons  peafe, 

And  utter  them  again  as  God  fhall  pleafe. 

Deux  ace  non  poftunt  &  fix  cinque  folvere  nolunt 
Omnibus  eft  notum  quater  trois  folvere  totum . 

As  a  man  lives  fo  fhall  he  die, 

As  a  tree  falls  fo  fhall  it  lie. 

JEgrotat  Daemon  monachus  tunc  ejfe  volcbat ; 
Daemon  convaluit  Daemon  ut  ante  ftiit. 


The  Devil  was  fick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be  5 
The  Devil  was  well,  the  Devil  a  monk  was  he. 

4^4  ■  /  i  •’  **  *  .*  1  v 

f  •  :  •  i 

Thither  as  I  would  go  I  can  go  late, 

Thither  as  I  would  not  go  I  know  not  the  gate. 

^  _  .  ,  .  >  ,  • 

No  more  mortcr  no  more  brick. 

A  cunning  knave  has  a  cunning  trick. 

* 

,  .  .  CTf  a  man  be  well  it  will  make  him  fick 

1  obacco  Will  make  a  man  Well  if  he  be  fick. 

Per  ander  falvo  per  ill  mondo  bifogna  haver e  occhio  di- 
Falcone ,  or ec chic  di  Afino ,  vifo  di  Scimia,  parole  di 
Mercante,  fpalle  di  Camelo ,  bocca  di  Porco ,  gam  be 

diCer vo ,  I  tab 

s  ^ 

To  travel  fafely  through  the  world  a  man  mud  have 
$  Falcon’s  eye,  an  Afs’s  ears,  an  Ape’s  face,  a 

Q^4  Mer- 
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Merchant’s  words,  a  Camel’s  back,  a  Hog’s 
mouth,  and  a  Hart’s  legs. 

It  would  make  a  man  fcratch  where  it  doth  not 
itch,  F  i; 

To  fee  a  man  Jive  poor  to  die  rich. 

Efi  furor  baud  dubius  fimul  manifefta  phremjisy 

Ut  locuples  moriaris  egenti  vivere  fato.  Juvenal. 


y  ..  '  ‘ 

Out 
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kk  * 

■  -^fc  ilL.  ^kr  -$ik 


Out  of  Dr.  Fullers  Worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fuch  as  are  not  entered  already 
in  the  Catalogues. 


Bark  (hi  re. 

>* 

f  Vicar  of  Bray  will  be  Vicar  of  Bray  fill. 

Bray  is  a  village  well  known  in  Barijhire,  the  vivacious  Vi¬ 
car  whereof  living  under  King  Henry  the  eighth.  King  Edward 
the  fixth,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  BBzahtb  .-  was  firft a  Papifl, 
then  a  Proteftant,  then  a  Papilt,  then  a  Proteftant  again.  T..;s 
Vicar  being  taxed  by  one  lor  being  a  turn-coat,  not  fo  ((aid 
he)  for  I  always  kept  my  principle  ;  which  is  tins,  to  live  and 

die  Vicar  of  Bray. 

Bedfordfhire. 


plain  as  Dunftable  road. 

It  is  applied  to  things  plain  and  Ample,  without  either  welt 
or  guard  to  adorn  them;  as  alfo  to  matters  eafy  and  obvious 
to  be  found  out  without  any  difficul  ty  or  direftion.  uuch  this 
road  being  broad  and  beaten,  as  the  confluence  of  many  lead¬ 
ing  to  W««  from  the  North  and  North- weft-parts  of  this 
la^d  I  conceive  befides  this,  there  is  an  allufion  to  thefiril 
fyllable  of  this  name  Dunfiable,  for  there  are  other  roads  in 
England  as  broad,  plain,  and  well  beaten  at  this. 


■ 

.  <]  -f 
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As  crooked  as  Crawley  brook. 

This  is  a  namelefs  brook  arifing  about  Wobourn,  running  bv 
Crawling,  and  falling  immediately  into  the  OuJ'ey  a  river  more 
crooked  and  Maandrous  than  it,  running  above  eighty  miles, 
in  eighteen  by  land. 

. :  ,, .f ;  f  >  .}'  ,  .  ...  t,  r-ff  j.f  i:L  •  gr 

‘Ibe  Bailiff  of  Bedford  is  coming.  ■' 

The  Oufe  or  Bedford  river  is  fo  called  in  Cambridgejhire,  be- 
caufe  when  fwoln  with  rain,  Sec.  in  the  winter  time  it  arrefts 
the  IJle  of  Ely  with  an  inundation,  bringing  down  fuddenly 
abundance  of  water.  . 

Buckinghamfhire. 

'  i  '  ■  .  »  '.»»>•>  \  si&n  ft/li'  '  -V  U  ‘jB 

lOUcldnghamfnire  bread  and  beef. 


The  former  as  fne ,  the  latter  as  fat  in  this,  as  in  any  other 
County. 

.  '  .  v-  -  f"y- 

Here  if  you  beat  a  bufh ,  it  is  odds  y  oil'll ft  art  a  thief. 

'  No  doubt  there  was  juft  occafion  for  this  Proverb  at  the  ori¬ 
ginal  thereof,  which  then  contained  a  fatyrical  truth,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  place  before  it  was  reformed  :  whereof  thus  our 
great  Antiquary.  It  was  altogether  unpayable  in  times  p aft  by 
reafon  of  trees ,  until  Leof  ftane.  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  did  cut  them 
down ,  becaufe  they  yielded  a  place  of  refuge  for  thieves.  But  this 
Proverb  is  now  antiquated,  as  to  the  truth  thereof;  Bucking - 
hamjhirc  affording  as  many  maiden  Affixes  as  any  County  of 
equal  populoufnefs. 

Cambridgcfhire. 

^XAntabrigia  petit  ce  quale s, ox  ce  quail  a.  * 

That  is  (as  Dr.  Fuller  expounds  it)  either  in  refpetft  of  their 
Commons ;  all  of  the  fame  mefs  have  equal  {hare  :  or  in  re- 
ipefi  of  extraordinaries,  they  are  all  iaodvyBoroi,  club  alike  f 
or  in  refpect  of  Degree,  all  of  the  fame  degree  are fellows  nvell 
met.  fne  fame  degree  levels,  although  of  different  age. 

Camhridgefhire 
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v  — ■  > 

Cambridgefiiire  Camels . 

1  look  upon  this  as  a  nick-name  groundlefly  faftened  on  this 
country-men,  perhaps  becaufe  the  three  firft  letters  are  the 
fame  in  Cambridge  and  Camel .  I  doubt  whether  it  had  any 
refpett  to  the  Fen-men  balking  upon  their  Hilts,  who  then  in 
the  apparent  length  of  their  legs  do  fomething  referable  that 
beak. 

An  Henry -fophifter. 

So  they  are  called,  who,  after  four  years  banding  in  the 
Univerfity,  flay  themfelves  from  commencing  Batchelors  of 
Arts,  to  render  them  in  fome  Colleges  more  capable  of  pre¬ 
ferment. 

'  That  tradition  is  fenfelefs  (and  inconfiftent  with  his  Princely 
magnificence)  of  fuch  who  fancy  that  King  Henry  the  eighth, 
coming  to  Cambridge ,  ftaid  all  the  Sophifters  a  year,  who  ex- 
petted  that  a  year  of  grace  fhould  have  been  given  to  them. 
.More  probable  it  is,  that  becaufe  that  King  is  commonly  con¬ 
ceived  of  great  ftrength  and  ftature,  that  thefe  Sophijlce  Henri - 
ciani  were  elder  and  bigger  than  others.  The  truth  is  this,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  after  the  deftruttion  of 
monafteries,  learning  was  at  alofs;  and  the  Univerfity  (thanks 
be  unto  God  more  feared  than  hurt)  flood  at  agaze  what  would 
become  of  her.  Hereupon  many  ftudents  ftaid  themfelves 
i  two,  three ,  fome  four  years ;  as  who  would  fee,  how  their 
degrees  (before  they  took  them)  would  be  rewarded  and 
maintained. 

Twit  tie  twattle ,  drink  up  your  poffet- drink. 

This  Proverb  had  its  original  in  Cambridge ,  and  is  fcarce 
known  elfewhere. 

Chefhire. 

j  ^^Hefhire  chief  of  men . 

It  feems  the  Ceftrians  have  formerly  been  renowned 
for  their  valour.  <v.  Fuller. 

She  hath  given  Lawton  gate  a  clap. 

Spoken  of  one  got  with  child,  and  going  to  London  to  conceal 
it.  Lawton  is  in  the  way  to  London  from  feveral parts  of  Chefhire. 

Better  wed  over  the  Mixon  than  over  the  Moor. 

That  is,  hard  by  or  at  home,  the  Mixon  being  that  heap  of 

compoft 
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comport  which  lies  in  the  yards  of  good  hulbands,  than  faroip 
or  from  London.  The  road  from  Chejier  leading  to  London  over 
fome  part  of  the  Moor-lands  in  Stagordjbire ,  the  meaning  is, 
the  gentry  in  Chefnire  iind  it  more  profitable  to  match  with-' 
in  their  own  County,  than  to  bring  a  bride  out  of  other 
ihires.  i.  Becaufe  better  acquainted  with  her  birth  and 
breeding.  2.  Becaufe  though  her  portion  may  chance  to 
be  lefs  to  maintain  her,  fuch  intermarriages  in  this  County 
have  been  obferved  both  a  prolonger  of  worrtiipful  families,’ 
and  the  preferver  of  amity  between  them. 

Every  man  cannot  be  vicar  of  Bowden. 

Bowden,  it  feems,is  one  of  the  greateft  livings  near  Che/ter, 
otherwife  doubtlefs  there  are  many  greater  Church  prefer¬ 
ments  in  Chejhire . 

Ehe  Mayor  of  Altringham  lies  in  bed  while  his  _ 
breeches  are  mending. 

jf he  Mayor  of  Altringham,  and  the  Mayor  of  Over, 
Eke  one  is  a  t hatcher ,  the  other  a  dauber . 

Thefe  are  two  petty  Corporations  whofe  poverty  make* 
them  ridiculous  to  their  neighbours. 

t  fcl 

Stopford  law,  no  flake  no  draw . 

Neither  in  Cheihire  nor  Chawbent, 

That  is,  neither  in  Kent  nor  Chrijiendom.  '  Chawbent  is  3 
town  in  Lancafhire . 

Ehe  Conftable  of  Qppenfhaw 
Manchefter.  ; 

He  feeds  like  a  Freeholder  <?/Maxfield  [or  Macldef- 
field,]  who  hath  neither  corn  nor  hay  at  Michael¬ 
mas.  . 

Maxjicld  is  a  market  town  and  borough  of  good  account  in 
this  County,  where  they  drive  a  great  trade  of  making  and 
felling  buttons.  When  this  came  to  be  a  Proverb,  it  fhould 
feem  the  inhabitants  were  poorer  or  worfe  hulbands  than  now 
they  aie. 

»  •'»  *4  .*  •*  *.•.*  t  j  ^  •■  +  f  •  1  ’  1  V  J 

Maxikid  meafure  heap  and  thrutch ,  i.  e.  thruft. 

Cornwall, 


fets  bsggers  in  Stocks  at 
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Cornwall. 

BY  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 

You  Jhall  know  the  Cornifli  men . 

Thefe  three  words  are  the  Dictionary  of  fuch  firnames  a& 
are  originally  Corwjh  ;  and  though  Nouns  in  fenfe,  I  may  fitly 
term  them  Prepofitions. 

jp  v,.  '  <;  •  •  |_  ■  :  .  1  '  •'  *  :t  ■  .  '  •  ,.S 

r  1  Hence  Tre- fry,  Tre-lanv- 

I.  Tre.  |  /  (  a  Town,  j  ney,  Tre-vanion,  & c. 

2.  Pol.  y  fignifieth^  an  Head.  }  Hence  PoFivheel. 
a.  Pen .  |  |  a  Top.  j  Hence  P entire,  Pen-rofe , 

J  L  J  Pen-ke'vil,  See. 

Yo  give  one  a  Cornifh  Hug. 

'  \ . 

The  Cornijh  are  mailers  of  the  Art  of  wreftling.  Their  hug 
is  a  cunning  dole  with  their  fellow  combatants,  the  fi  uit 
whereof  is  his  fair  fall  or  foil  at  the  leaft.  It  is  figuratively 
applicable  to  the  deceitful  dealing  of  fuch,  who  fecretly  de* 
fign  their  overthrow  whom  they  openly  embrace. 

Hengften  down  well y wrought , 

Is  worth  London  town  dear  y bought. 

In  refpeCl  of  the  great  quantity  of  tin  to  be  found  there  un¬ 
der  around.  Though  the  gainful  plenty  of  metal,  this  place 
formerly  afforded,  is  now  fallen  to  a  fcant-faving  fcarcity.  As 
for  the  Diamonds  which  Dr.  Fuller  fancicth  may  be  found 
there,  I  belieye  they  would  be  little  worth. 

He  is  to  hefummoned  before  the  Mayor  of  Halgaver. 

T  T  ‘  ‘  A  -V  V  V  * 

This  is  a  joculary  and  imaginary  court,  wherewith  men 
make  merriment  to  themfelves,  presenting  fuch  penons  wno 
o-o  fiovenly  in  their  attire  :  where  judgment  in  formal  terms 
fs  given  again  ft  them,  and  executed  more  to  the  /corn  than 

hurt  of  the  perfons. 

When  Dudman  and  Ram-head  meet . 

Thefe  are  two  fore-lands,  well  known  to  failors,  nigh  twen¬ 
ty  miles  afunder,  and  the  Proverb  paffeth  for  the  Penphrafis 
of  an  impoffibilicy. 


He 
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He  doth  fail  into  Cornwall  without  a  bark. 

This  is  an  Italian  Proverb,  where  it  paffeth  for  a  descripti¬ 
on  (or  derihon  rather)  of  fuch  a  man  as  is  wronged  by  his 
wife’s  difloyalty.  The  wit  of  it  confifls  in  the  allufion  to  the 
word  Horn. 

Cumberland. 

fF  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap, 

__  Scruffel  wots  full  well  of  that. 

Thefe  are  two  neighbour  hills,  the  one  in  this  County,  the 
other  in  Anandale  in  Scotland:  if  the  former  be  capp’d  with 
clouds  and  foggy  mills,  it  will  not  be  long  e’re  rain  falls  on 
the  other.  It  is  fpoken  of  fuch  who  mull  expert  to  fympa-  J 
thize  in  their  fufferings,  by  reafon  of  the  vicinity  of  their 
habitations. 

Skiddaw,  Lauvellin,  and  Cafricand,  1 

Are  the  high  eft  hills  in  all  England. 

I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  rhyme  with  another  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  fame  Author,  Camden.  Britan,  in  Lancajhire . 

’  >  .  uiW;'1' ‘k'E.t  . »  0  .  "  j>'.| 

Ingleborongh,  Pendle,  and  Penigenf, 

.  Are  the  high  eft  hills  between  Scotland  and  Treat. 

*  ;  »  I 

Unlefs  it  be,  that  the  later  ternary  are  higheli  in  Torkjhire 
mens  account  ;  the  former  in  Cumberland  mens  account :  every 
County  being  given  to  magnify  (not  to  fay  aitify)  their  own  • 
thinp-s. 

o 

Devoafhire.  .  ! 

'J'O  Devonfhire  or  Denfhire  land. 

,  That  is,  to  pare  off  the  furface  or  top-turf  thereof,  and 
to  lay  it  upon  heaps  and  burn  it  :  which  afhes  are  a  marvel-* 
lous  improvement  to  battle  barren  land,  by  reafon  of  the  fixt 
fait  which  they  contain.  This  courfe  they  take  with  their 
barren  fpungy  healthy  land  in  many  Counties  of  England ,  and 
call  it  Denjbiring.  Land  fo  ufed  will  bear  two  or  three  good 
crops  of  corn,  and  then  mull  be  thrown  down  again. 

A  Plymouth  cloak. 

That  is,  a  cane  or whereof  this  is  the  occafion.Many  a 
man  of  good  extraction,  coming  home  from  farvoyages,  may 

chance 
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chance  to  land  here,  and,  being  out  of  forts,  is  nnable  for  the 
prefent  time  and  place  to  recruit  himfelf  with  clothes.  Here 
(if  not  friendly  provided)  they  make  the  next  wood  their  Dra¬ 
per’s  fliop,  where  a  HalF  cut  out  ferves  them  for  a  covering, 
for  we  ufe  when  we  walk  in  cnerpo  to  carry  a  ftaff  in  our 
hands,  but  none  when  in  a  cloak. 

He  may  remove  Mort-ftqne. 

There  is  a  bay  in  this  County,  called  Morts-bay,  but  the  har¬ 
bour  in  the  entrance  thereof  is  Hopp’d  with  a  huge  rock;, 
called  Morejione  ;  and  the  people  merrily  fay,  none  can  re¬ 
move  it  but  fuch  as  are  mailers  of  their  wives. 

Firft  hang  and  draw, 

Then  hear  the  caufe  ly  Lidford  law. 

Lidfordis  a  little  and  poor  (but  ancient)  Corporation  in  tins’ 
County  with  very  large  privileges,  where  a  Court  of  S tanneries 
was  formerly  kept.  This  libellous  Proverb  would  fuggeil  un^ 
to  us,  as  if  the  Townfmen  thereof  (generally  mean  perfons) 
were  unable  to  manage  their  own  liberties  with  neceliary  dif- 
cretion,  administering  prepoilerous  and  preproperous  juilice. 

Borfetfhire. 

much  a  kin  as  Lenfon-hill  to  Pilfen-pin.' 

That  is,  no  kin  at  all.  It  is  fpokcn  of  fuch  who  have 
vicinity  of  habitation  or  neighbourhood,  without  the  leaf!  de¬ 
gree  of  confanguinity,  or  affinity  betwixt  them.  For  thefe 
are  two  high  hills,  the  firft  wholly,  the  other  partly  in  the  Pa- 
rifh  of  Broad  Windfor.  Yet  the  lea  men  make  the  neareft  re¬ 
lation  between  them,  calling  the  one  the  row,  the  other  the 
calf:  in  which  forms  it  feems  they  appear  hrfl  to  their  fancies, 
being  eminent  fea-marks. 

Stalled  with  a  Byrdport  dagger. 

That  is,  hanged.  The  bell  if  npt  the  moil  hemp  (for  the 
quantity  of  ground)  growing  about  Byrdport ,  a  market  town  in 
this  County.  And  hence  it  is  that  there  is  an  ancient  flatute 
(though  now  difufed.  and  neglected)  that  the  cable  ropes  for 
the  Navy-royal  were  to  be  made  thereabouts. 


Borfetfhire 
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Dorfetfhire  Dorfers. 

Dorfers  feds  or  panzers  carried  on  the  hacks  of  horfes,  oit 
which  Higlers  ufe  to  ride  and  carry  their  commodities.  It 
feems  this  homely,  but  mod:  ufeful  inftrument,  was  either  firfh 
found  out,  or  is 'the  mod  generally  ufed  in  this  County  ;  where- 
fijh-jobbers  bring  up  their  fifh  in  luch  contrivances,  above  an 
hundred  miles  from  Lime  to  London. 


SSEX  Stiles . 


E 


See  the  Catalogue  of  Sentences.- 

«  '  *  *'  »;  j  '4  *  *•’  ' 

EiTex  Calves. 

This  Country  produceth  calves  of  the  fated,  fairef,  an<£ 
fneft  fiefh  in  England,  and  consequently  in  all  Europe .  Sure  it 
is  that  a  Cumberland  Cow  may  be  bought  for  the  price  of  an 
EJJex  calf  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Let  me  add,  that  if 
argues  the  good riefs  of  fiefh  in  this  County,  and  that  great 
gain  was  got  formerly  by  the  fale  thereof,  becaufe  that  fo  ma¬ 
ny  dately  Monuments  were  ere&ed  therein  anciently  for  But¬ 
chers,  infcribed  Carnifices  in  their  Epitaphs  in  Cog  ft  all.  Chelms¬ 
ford,  and  elfevvhere,  made  with  marble,  inlaid  with  brafs, 
befitting  (faith  my  Author)  a  more  eminent  man  :  whereby  it 
appears,  that  thofe  of -that  trade  have  in  that  County  been 
richer  (or  at  lead  prouder)  than  in  other  places.  *  *  .*  - 

As  valiant  as  an  EiTex  lion,  i.  e.  a  calf, 
he  IVeavers  beef  of  Colchefter. 

That  is,  j prats,  caught  hereabouts,  and  brought  hither  in 
incredible  abundance,  whereon  the  poor  Weavers  (numerous 
in  this  Town)  make  much  of  their  icpall,  cutting  rands, 
rumps,  furloins,  chines,  out  of  them,  as  he  goes  on. 

Jeering  Cog  (hail. 

This  is  no  Proverb  :  but  an  ignominious  Epithet  fattened 
on  this  place  by  their  neighbours,  which, as  I  hope  they  do  not 
glory  in,  fo  I  believe  they  are  not  guilty  of.  Other  towns  in 
this  Country  have  had  the  like  abufive  Epithets.  I  remember 
a  rhyme  which  was  in  common  ufe  formerly  of  fome  towns, 
nor  far  didaht  the  one  from  the  ether. 


Braintree 
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Braintree  /<?r  the  pure ,  Booking /<?r  /£<?  ; 

Cogfhall  for  the  jeering  Town?  and  Kelvedon  for  the 
whore.  •  ' 

Glocefterfhirc. 


^^iS1  Jure  as  God" s  in  Glocefterfhire. 

This  is  a  foolifh  and  profane  Proverb,  unfit  to  be  ufed. 
However  fome  feek  to  qualify  it,  making  God  eminently  in 
this  though  not  exclufively  of  other  Counties ;  where  fuch 
was  the  former  fruitfulnefs  thereof,  that  it  is  (by  William  of 
Malmrjburyy  in  his  book  of  Bilhops)  faid  to  return  the  feed  with 
the  increafe  of  an  hundred  fold :  others  find  a  fuperftitious 
fenfe  therein,  fuppofing  God  by  his  gracious  prefence  more 
peculiarly  fix’d  in  this  Country,  wherein  there  were  more  and 
richer  mitred  Abbies,  than  in  any  two  fhires  of  England  befldes. 


Ton  are  a  man  of  Du  re  Hey. 

It  is  taken  for  one  that  breaks  his  word',  and  fails  in  per¬ 
formance  of  his  promife  ;  parallel  to  Fides  Graca ,  or  Punica. 
JDurefley  is  a  market  and  clothing  Town  in  this  County,  the  in¬ 
habitants  whereof  will  endeavour  to  confute  and  difprove  this 
Proverb,  to  make  it  falfe  now,  whatfoeyer  it  was  at  the  fir  ft 
original  thereof. 

It's  as  long  in  coming  as  Cotfwald  barley , 

It  is  applied  to  fuch  things  as  arc  flow,  but  fure.  The  corn 
in  this  cold  Country  on  the  Won-ulds,  expofed  to  the  winds  bleak 
add  fhelterl£fs,  is  very  backward  at  the  firft,  but  afterwards 
overtakes  the  forwarded;  in  the  County,  if  not  in  the  barn  in 
thebufliel,  both  for  the  quantity  and  goednefs  thereof. 

He  looks  as  if  he  had  lived  on  Tewkfbury  muftard. 

Te-wkfiury  is  a  fair  Market-town  in  this  County,  noted  for 
the  mullard-balls  made  there,  and  fent  into  other  parts.  This 
is  fpoken  partly  of  fuch,  who  always  have  a  fad,  fevere,  and 
terrick  countenance.  Si  eccjlor  hie  homo Jinapi  'vitlitet ,  non  cen - 
/earn  tarn  trijlem  ejfe  pojfe .  Plaut.  in  Trucul.  Partly  of  fuch  as 
are  fnappifh,  captious,  and  prone  to  take  exceptions. 

The  Tracys  have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces . 

This  is  founded  on  a  fond  and  falfe  tradition, which  reports, 

that  ever  ftnee  Sir  William  d racy  was  moft  aftive  among  the  four 
i.  N  r  Knights, 
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Kuignis, which  killed  Thomas  Becket,\t  is  impaled  on  the  Traces 
for  miraculous  penance,  that,  whether  they  go  by  land  or  by  wa¬ 
ter,  the  \yind  is  ever  in  their  faces.  If  this  were  lb  (faith  the 
Po&or)  it  was  a  favour  in  an  hot  fummer  to  the  females  of  that 
family,  and  would  fpare  them  the  life  of  a  Fan,  &c. 

As  fierce  as  a  lion  cf  Cotfwald.  •  ‘ 

i.  e.  A  fheep. 

Hampfliire. 

MAmttrs  makes  a  man , 

Quoth  William  of  Wickham. 

William  of  Wickham  was  a  perfon  well  known.  He  was 
Bifhop  of  Winchejler ,  founded  New  College  in  Oxford,  and 
Winchcjhr  College  in  this  Courlty.  This  generally  was  his 
Motto,  inferibed  frequently  on  the  places  of  his  founding.  So 
that  it  hath  fince  acquired  a  Proverbial  reputation. 

\  #  1  .  .  j  ■  j'  .  ■  • 

Canterbury  is  the  higher  Rack ,  but  Winchefter  is 

the  bettor  Manger.  ,  ,•  .  . 

•  I  •  1  ^  >  *‘.  {  )  ,  I,  C  vllri)  ‘  -  ..  t-  •  :  * 

W.  Eddington,  Bilk  op  of  Wincbefer,  was  the  Author  of  this 
cxprelhcn,  rendering  this  the  rcalcn  of  his  refufal  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Canterbury ,  though  chofen  thereunto.  Indeed  though 
Canterbury  be  graced  with  an  higher  honour  ;  the  revenues  of 
Winchefler  are  greater.  It  is  applicable  to  fuch,  who  prefer  a 
wealthy  privacy  before  a  lefs  profitable  dignity. 

The  file  of  Wight  hath  no  Monks ,  Lawyers ,  nor  Foxes. 

.  ' 

This  fpeech  hath  more  mirth  than  truth  in  it.  {Speed's  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  religious  Houfes.)  That  they  had  Monks  I  know* 
Black  ones  at  Caris-breok ,  White  ones  at  Quarter  in  this  liiand. 
That  they'have  Lawyers  they  know  when  they  pay  them  their 
fees  :  and  that  they  have  Foxes  their  Lambs  know.  But  of  all 
thefe,  perchance  fewer  than  in  other  places  of  equal  extent. 

,  j . ,  *  *  >  cyC*  VsSV  a.  h 

HartforcUhire. 

JJ^Artfordlhire  clubs  and  clouted Jhoon. 

Some  will  wonder  how  this  fhire  lying  fo  near  to  London, 
the  daple  of  Engli/b  civility,  fhould  be  guilty  of  fomuch.ru- 
fticalnefs.  But  the  fined  cloth  mud  have  a  lid,  and  the  pure  Pea- 

fanti 
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iants  a-re  or  as  coarfe  a  thread  in  this,  as  in  any  other  place. 
/Yet  though  fome  may  jmils  at  their  clo-vjnijhncj's ,  let  none  lauo-b 
at  their  mdufry  ;  the  rather,  becaufe  the  high  Jboon  of  the  te¬ 
nant  pays  for  the  Spanijh  leather-boots  of  the  Landlord. 


Hartfordfhire  hedge-hogs . 

Plenty  of  hedge  hogs  are  found  in  this  high  woodland  Coun- 
tiy,  leported  to  fuck  the  kine,  though  the  Dairy-maids  conne 
them  fmall  thanks  forfparing  their  pains  in  milking  them. Whe- 
tner  this  Proverb  may  have  any  farther  reflection  on  the  people 
of  this  County,  as  therein  taxed  for  covetoufnefV  and  conflant 
Huddling  on  the  earth,  I  think  not  worth  the  enquiry;  thefe 
nicknames  being  impofed  on  feveral  Counties  groundlefly,  as 
to  any  moral  fignificancy. 

# 

Ware  and  Wades-mill  are  worth  all  London.  ' 

This  I  allure  you  is  a  mafter-piece  of  the  vulgar  wits  in  this 
County,  wherewith  they  endeavour  to  amufe  travellers,  as  if 
Ware,  a  through-fare  market ,  and  Wades-mill ,  part  of  a  village 
lying  t.vo  miles  North  thereof,  were  10  prodigioully  rich,  as 
to  countervail  the  wealth  of  London.  The  fallacy. iieth  in  the 
homonymy  of  Ware ,  here  not  taken  for  that  To-wn  fo  named, 

I  but  app el l a ti-ue ly  for  all  ‘vendible  commodities .  It  is  rather  a 
riddle  than  a  Proverb. 

Hartfordfhire  kindnefs. 

.  It  is,  when  one  drinks  back  again  to  the  party,  who  imme¬ 
diately  before  drank  to  him  :  and  although  it  may  fignify  as 
much  as,  Manus  manumfri cat ,  C3  par  efl  de  merente  bene  tnereriy 
\  yet  it  is  commonly  ufed  only  by  way  of  derifion  of  thofe,  who, 
through  forgetfulnefs  or  miilake,  drink  to  them  again  whom 
|  they  pledged  immediately. 

Herefordfhire. 

BLeffed  is  the  eye , 

That  is  between  Severn  and  Wye. 

Not  only  becaufe  of  the  pleafant  profpeff ;  but  it  feems 
this  is  a  prophetical  promife  of  fafety,  Co  fuch  as  live  fecured 
within  thofe  great  rivers,  as  if  privileged  from  Martial 
impreigons. 

•  '  R  2  ' 
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Sutton  wall  and  Kenchefter  hill 

Are  able  to  buy  London  were  it  to  fell. 

Thefe  are:  two  places  fruitful  in  this  Country,  faith  Mr.  Hozve/L 

Lemfter  Bread  and  Weabley  Ale . 

Both  thefe  the  bed  in  their  kinds,  underhand  it  of  this 
County.  Otherwife  there  is  Wheat  in  England  that  will  vie 
with  that  of  Lemjlcrioe  purenefs  .  for  example  that  of  (Nor- 
deii’s  Middle/ex.  Camden.  Brit.)  Hejlon  near  Harrow  on  the 
Hill  in  Middlefex ,  of  which  for  a  long  time  the*manchet  for 
the  Kings  of  England  was  made  '.  and  for  Ale  Dtrby  town, 
and  Northdown  in  the  Me  of  Thanet ,  Hull  in  Yorkjhiret  and  Saw- 
bich  in  Cbejhire,  will  fcarce  give  place  to  Web  ley* 

Every  one  cannot  dwell  at  Rotheras. 

A  delicate  feat  of  the  Hodmans  in  this  County.- 

Huntinetonffiire. 

AN  Huntington  Sturgeon . 

H his  is  the  way  to  Beggers-bufli. 

It  is  fpoken  of  inch,  who  ufe  difolute  and  improvident 
courles,  which  tend  to  poverty.  Beggcrs-bufh  being  a  tree  no- 
torioully  known  r  on  the  left  hand  of  the  London  road  from 
Huntington  to  C.axtcn. 

Nay  fay,  quoth  Stringer,  when  his  neck  was-  in  the 
halter . 

Ramfay  the  Rich. 

* 

This  was  the  Crcefus  pf  all  our  Englijh  Abbies*  for  having 
but  fixty  Monks  to  maintain  therein,  the  revenues  thereof, 
according  to  the  handard  of  thofe  times, amounted  unto  feven 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum  ;  which  in  proportion  was  an  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  every  Monk,  and'  a  thoufand  pounds  for  their 
Abbot  ;  yet  at  the  diffolutibn  of  Monalleries,  the  income  of 
this  Abbey  was  reckoned  at- but  one  thoufand  nine  hundred 
eighty  three  pounds  a  year  ;  whereby  it  plainly  appears  how 
much  the  Revenues  were  under-ratecl  in  thofe  valuations* 

'  Kent. 
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That  is,  faith  Dr.  Fuller ,  our  Englijb  Chrijlendcm ,  of 
which  Kent  was  hrft  converted '.to  the  Chriftian  faith,  as  much 
as  to  fay  as  Rome  and  all  Italy 9  or  the  firft  cut  and  all  the  loaf 
befides  :  not  by  way  of  oppofition,  as  if  Kent  were  no  part  of 
Chrijlendom,  as  fome  have  underftood  it,  I  rather  think  that 
it  is  to  be  underftood  by  way  of  oppofition,  and  that  it  had  its 
original  upon  oec.afion  of  Kent  being  given  by  the  ancient 
Britons  to  the  Saxons ,  who  where  than  Pagans.  So  that  Kent 
might  well  be  oppofed  to  all  the  reft  of  England  in  this  refpeeft, 
it  being  Pagan  when  all  the  reft  was  Chrijlian. 

A  Knight  of  Gales,  a  Gentleman  of  Wales,  and  a 
Laird  of  the  North-con  ntree. 

A  Yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent9  will  buy 
them  out  all  three . 

Calcs  Knights  were  made  in  that  voyage  by  Robert ,  Earl  of 
EJj'ex,  to  the  number  of  fix'ty  ;  whereof  (though  many  of  great 
birth)  fome  were  of  low  fortunes :  and  therefore  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  half  offended  with  the  Earl,  for  making  Knighthood 
fo  common. 

Of  the  numeroufnefs  of  Welch  Gentlemen  nothing  need  be 
faid,  the  Welch  generally  pretending  to  Gentility.  Northern 
Lairds  are  fuch,  who  in  Scotland  hold  lands  in  chief  of  the 
King,  whereof  fome  have  no  great  Revenue.  So  that  a  Ken¬ 
t's  Jh  Yeoman  (by  the  help  of  an  Hy  her  bole )  may  countervail,  &c. 

Teoman  contracted  for  Gemen-mien  f ro m Gemein, fi g n i fy i n g  com¬ 
mon  in  old  Dutch, fo  that  a Yeojnan  is  a  Commoner, one  undignified 
with  any  title  cf  Gentility:  a  condition  of  people  almoft  peculi¬ 
ar  to  Esigland,  and  which  is  in  effeCt  the  bajis  of  all  the  Nation.  . 


Kentifh  long-tails. 


Thofe  are  miftaken  who  found  this  Proverb  on  a  miracle  of  Au- 
Jlin  the  Monk  ;  who  preaching  in  an  Englijb  village,  and  being 
himlelf  and  his  aftociates  beat  and  abufed  by  the  Pagans  there, 
who  opprobrioufty  tied Fijh-tails  to  their  back-ftdes  :  in  revenge 
thereof  fuch  appendants  grew  to  the  hind  parts  of  all  that  genera¬ 
tion.  For  the  feene  of  this  lying  wonder  was  not  laid  in  any  part 
of  Kent,  but  pretended  many  miles  off,  nigh  Germ  in  Dorfetjhire. 
I  conceive  it  ftrft  of  outlandilli  extraction, and  caff  by  foreigners 
as  a  note  of  difgrace  on  all  Englifimen,  though  it  chanceth  to  ftick 

R  3  only 
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only  on  the  Kentijh  at  this  day.  What  the  original  or  occasion 
of  it  at  firft  was  is  hard  to  fay ;  whether  from  wearing  a  pouch 
or  bag,  to  carry  their  baggage  in  behind  their  backs,  whilft 
probably  the  proud  Monf.eurs  had  their  Lacquies  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  or  whether  from  the  mentioned  fiery  of  Auftin  I  am 
fure  there  are  fome  at  this  day  in  foreign  parts,  who  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  perfwaded  but  that  Envhjhimn  have  tails. 

Why  this  nickname  (cut  off  from  the  re  It  of  England)  con¬ 
tinues  ftill  entailed  on  Kent ,  the  reafon  may  be  (as  the  Doflor 
conjectures)  becaufe  that  County  lies  neareft  to  France ,  and 
the  French  are  beheld  as  the  firft  founders  of  this  afperfion. 

Dover-court  all  fpeakers  and  no  hearers . 

The  DoCtor  underftands  this  Proverb  of  fome  tumultuous 
Couit  kept  at  Dover ,  the  confluence  of  many  bluflering  fea 
men  who  ate  noteaflly  Ordered  into  any  awful  attention.  It  is 
applicable  to  fuch  irregular  conferences,  where  the  people  are 
all  tongue  and  no  ears. 

O  ±  «.  . .  i- '  •  \ 

A  jack  cf  Dover, 

I  find  the  firff  mention  of  this  Proverb  in  our  Englljh  Ennius, 
Chaucer ,  in  his  Proeme  to  the  Cook. 

And  many  a  jack  cf  Dover/;?  had  fold , 

Which  had  been  two  times  hot ,  and  two  times  cold . 

This  he  makes  parallel  to  Cramle  bis  coda',  and  applicable 
to  fuch  as  grate  the  ears  of  their  Auditors  with  ungrateful 
tautologies,  of  what  is  worthlefs  in  itfelf ;  tolerable  as  once 
uttered  in  the  notion  of  novelty,  but  abominable  if  repeated. 

Some  part  of  Kent  hath  health  and  no  wealth,  viz.  Eait  Kent . 
Some  wealth  and  no  health,  viz.  The  weald  of  Kent.  Some 
both  health  and  wealth,  viz.  the  middle  of  the  Country  and 
parts  near  London. 

Lancafhire. 

"  j"  A ncafhjre  fair  Women. 

Whether  the  women  of  this  County  be  indeed  fairer  than 
their  neighbours  1  know  not;  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
Countries  may  be,  and  are  generally  fairer  than  thoie  of  others, 
is  mef:  certain. The  reafon  whereof  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  partly  to  the  condition  of  the  ioil, 
and  partly  to  their  manner  of  food. The  hotter  the  climate, ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  the  blacker  the  inhabitants,  and  the  colder  the  fairer ; 
the  ceider  I  (ay  to  a  certain  degree,  for  in  extream  cold  coun¬ 
tries  the  inhabitants  are  of  dufky  complexions.  But  in  the  fame 
climate  that  in  ibme  places  the  inhabitants  Ihould  be  fairer 
than  in  others,.,  proceeds  from  the  diverfity  of  the  fitnation. 
(either  high  or  low,  maritime,  or  far  from  fea)  or  of  the  foil 
and  manner  of  living,  which  we  fee.  have  fg  much  influence 
upon  beads,  as  to  alter  them  in  bignefs,  fhape,  and  colour  ; 
and  why  it  may  not  have  the  like  on  men.,  1  fee  not. 


It  is  ‘written  upon  a  ‘Wall  in  Rome, 

Ribchefter  was  as  rich  as  any  town  in  Clriftendom . 

Some  monumental  wall,  whereon  the  -names  of  principal 
places  were  inferibed  then  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  Empire.  And 
probably  this  Ribchefter  was  anciently  fame  eminent  colony  (as 
by  pieces  of  coins  and  columns  there  daily  digged  out  doth 
appear.)  However  at  this  day  it  is  not  fo  much  as  a  market- 
town,  but  whether  decayed  by  age,  or  deftroyed  by  accident, 
is  uncertain.  It  is  called  Ribchefter  becaufe  fituated  on  the 
river  Ribble. 

ir,  .  i  1  ...  '  5  -f  *  \  ,  -  ...  ‘ 

As  old  as  Pendle  hill. 

If  Riving  pike  do  wear  a  hood , 

Be  fare  that  day  will  ne'er  be  good. 

A  mid  on  the  top  of  that  hill  is  a  flgn  of  foul  weather. 

He  that  would  take  a  Lancafliire  man  at  any  time  or 
tide9 

Mufi  bait  his  hook  with  a  good  egg-pye  or  an  apple  with 
a  red  fide. 

Leicefterfhire. 


Ean-hlly  Leiceftetlhire. 


So  called  from  the  great  plenty  of  that  grain  growing 
therein.  Yea  thofe  of  the  neigbouring  countries  uie  to  fay 
merrily.  Shake  a  Eeicederdiire  man  by  the  collar ,  and  you  Jhall 
hear  the  beam  rattle  in  his,  belly.  But  thofe  Yeomen  finite  at 
wdiat  is  faid  to  rattle  im  their  bellies,  whilflr  they  know  good 
filver  ringeth  in  their  pockets. 
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If  Bever  hath  a  cap. 

You  churls  of  the  vale  look  to  that. 

That  is,  when  the  clouds  hang  over  the  Towers  of  Bever- 
cafile,  it  is  a  prognoftick  of  much  rain  and  moifture,  to  the 
much  endamaging  that  fruitful  vale,  lying  in  the  three  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Leicefter ,  Lincoln ,  and  Nottingham. 

,  -  j 4- < .’ii 

Bread  for  Borrough -men. 

At  Great  Gleu  there  are  more  great  dogs  than  ho~  - 

-  nefi  men . 

Carle  ton  warier s. 

VU  throw  you  into  Harborough  field. 

A  threat  for  children,  Harborough  having  no  held. 

Put  up  your  pipes ,  and  go  to  Lockington  wake. 

I  he  lafi  man  that  he  killed  keeps  hogs  in  Hinckley  field. 

-  ■  1  <■  •  *  :7  V~  ■  ’  '  ■  ' 

Spoken  of  a  coward  that  never  durfl:  fight. 

He  has  gone  over  Asfordby  bridge  backwards. 

Spoken  of  one  that  is  pail  learning. 

Like  the  Mayor  of  Hartle  pool ,  you  cannot  do  that. 
Then  Til  thatch  Groby  pool  with  pancakes. 

For  his  death  there  is  many  a  wet  eye  in  Groby  pool,1 
In  and  cut  Ike  Billeidon  I  wot. 

A  Leicefterihire.^wr,  i.  e.  a  Bag-pudding. 

Bed  worth  bcggers. 

The  fame  again ,  quoth  Mark  of  Bellgrave.  ^ 
What  have.  I  to  do  with  BradHiaw’j  wind-mill,  i.  e. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  another  man’s  bufinefs? 

*  f  S  _•  ,  1  '  *  *  *  ,  14  '  i.  * 

Lincolnfhire. 

»  i  •  *  *  *  ■ .  *  *  ■■ 1  -*  *  *  ’ 

Lincolnshire,  where  hogs  Jhite  fop e,  and  cows  fhite 
fire. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  fort  wafhing  their  clothes  with 

;  4  .  .  hogs- 
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hogs  dung,  and  burning  dried  cow-dung  for  want  of  better 
fuel. 

Lincolnfhire  bagpipes . 

Whether  becaufe  the  people  here  do  more  delight  in  the  bag¬ 
pipes  than  others,  or  whether  they  are  more  cunning  in  playing  . 
upon  them;  indeed  the  former  of  thefe  will  infer  the  latter. 

As  loud  as.  Tom  of  Lincoln. 

This  Tom  of  Lincoln  is  an  extraordinary  great  bell  hanging 
in  one  of  the  Towers  of  Lincoln- minder ;  how  it  got  the  name 
I  know  not,  unlefs  it  were  impofedon  it,  when  baptized  by 
the  Papifts.  Howbeit  this  prefent  Tom  was  call  in  King  James's 
time,  Anno  1610. 

All  the  carts  that  come  to  Crowla.nd  are  Jhod  with 
'  filver. 

Cropland  is  fituated  in  fo  mooriih  rotten  ground  in  the  Fens, 
that  fcarce  a  horfe,  much  lefs  a  cart  can  come  to  it.  Since 
the  draining,  in  fummer  time  carts  may  go  thither. 

As  mad  as  the  baiting  bull  of  Stamford. 

Take  the  original  hereof.  (R-  Butcher  in  his  Survey  of 
Stanford,  pag.  40.)  William,  Earl  Warren,  Lord  of  this  Town 
in  the  time  of  King  'John ,  handing  upon  the  Caftle  walls  of 
Stamford ,  faw  too  bulls  lighting  for  a  cow  in  the  meadow, 
’till  all  the  butchers  dogs,  great  and  fmall,  pu  rsued  one  of 
the  bulls  (being  madded  with  noife  and  multitude)  clean 
through  the  town.  This  fight  fo  pleafed  the  fard  Eari,  that 
he  o-ave  all  thofe  meadows  (called  the  caftle- meadows)  where 
hrlfthe  Bull  duel  began,  for  a  common  to  the  butchers  of  the 
Town  (after  the  nrlfgiafs  was  eaten)  on  condition  they  find 
a  mad  Bull,  the  day  fix  weeks  before  Chrijlmas- day,  tor  the 
continuance  of  that  fport  every  year. 

He  was  born  at  little  Wittnam. 

little  Wittham  is  a  village  in  this  County.lt  is  applied  tofuch 
as  are  not  overftocked  with  acutencis, being  a  nominal  dilution ; 
of  the  like  whereto  we  have  many  current  among  the  vulgar. 

Grantham 
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Grantham  gruely  nine  grits ,  a  gallon  of  water. 

It  is  applicable  to  thofe  who,  in  their  fpeeches  or  adiions, 
multiply  what  is  fuperfluous,  or  at  b eft  Ms  aeceltary,  either 
wholly  omitting  or  lefs  regarding  the  effentials  thereof. 

'They  hold  together  as  the  men  of  Marham,  when  they 
loft  their  common .  '  • 

’  r  j*';  >  '  »  r 

Some  underdand  it  ironically ,  that  is,  they  are  divided  with 
feveral  factions,  which  ruins  any  caufe.  Others  ufe  it  only 
as  ajrexprefHon  of  illfuccefs,  when  men  drive  and  plot  toge<- 
ther  tp  no  purpofe, 

Middlefex. 

M  Iddlefex  clowns . 

Becaule  Gentry  and  Nobility  are  refpe&ively  ob- 
ferved  according  to  their  degree,  by  people  far  diftant  from 
London ,  lefs.  regarded  by  thefe  Middle/exians  (frequency  breeds 
familiarity)  bee  a  ufe  abounding  thereabouts.  It  is  generally, 
true  where  the  common  people  are  richer,  there  are  they 
more  furly  and  uncivil  :  as  alfo  where  they  have  lefs  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Gentry,  as  in  places  of  great  trade. 

■  **.  .  ' 

^  >r  » ri  .  - .  ,  -  *  >  p .*>-•. ; 

He  that  is  at  a  lew  ebb  at  Newgate,,  may.  f eon  be 
afloat  at  Tyburn. 

Mr.  Be  dwell s  Description  of  'Tottenham*,  Chap.  3. 

When  Tottenham  wood  is  all  on  fire , 

Then  Tottenham  ftreet  is  nought  but  mire . 

That  is,  when  Tottenham  wood,  Handing  on  ari  high  hill  at 
the  Wed  end  of  the  Parifh,  hath  a  foggy  mid  hanging  over  it 
in  manner  of  a  fmoke,  then  generally  foul  weather  followeth. 

.•  <  *  «i .  .  \  •  /.\%J  A*  i 

Idem  ibid. 

Tottenham  is  turned  French. 

It  feems  about  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  French-  mechanfcks  fwurmcd  in  England ,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  Englijh  artifans,  which  caufed  the  infurrediion  in 
London  on  ill  May-day ,  A.  D.  1517.  Nor  was  the  City  only 

.ye;?  J  but 
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but. the  Country  villages  fpr  four  miles  about  filed  with  French 
faihions  and  irifeftions.  The  Proverb  is  applied  to  fuch,  who, 
contemning  the  cufioms  of  their  own  Country,  makes  them- 
feives  more  ridiculous  by  affedling  foreign  humours  and  habits. 


London. 


^y^London  Jury,  hang  half  and  fave  half. 

Some  affirm  this  of  an  EJJex,  others  of  a  Middlefex 
Jury  :  and  my  charity  believes  it  equally  true,  that  is,  equally 
untrue  of  all  three.  It  would  fain  fugged  to  credulous  peo¬ 
ple,  as  if  [Londoners  frequently  impannefd  on  Juries,  and  load¬ 
ed  with  multiplicity  of  matters,  aim  more  at  difpatch  than 
jufiicc,  and  to  make  quick  riddance  (though  no  hajle  to  hang 
true  men)  acquit  half  and  condemn  half.  Thus  they  divide 
themlelves  in  a-quilibrio  between  juftice  and  mercy,  though  it 
were  meet  the  latter  fhould  have  the  more  advantage,  &c. 
The  falfenefi  of  this  fuggeftion  will  appear  to  fuch,  who, 
by  peruftng  hi  (lory,  do  dilcover  the  London  Jurors  mod  con- 
feientious  in  proceeding  Jecundum  allegata  &  probata ,  always 
inclining  to  the  merciful  fide  in  faving  life,  when  they  can 
find  any  caufe  or  colour  for  the  fame. 

London  lick-penny. 


The  Country -man  coming  up  hither,  by  his  own  expert' 
ence,  will  eafily  expound  the  meaning  thereof. 

London  bridge  was  made  for  wife  men  to  go  cver9 
and  fools  to  go  under . 


'A  London  Cockney . 

This  nickname  is  more  than  four  hundred  years  old.  For 
when  Hugh  Bigot  added  artificial  fortifications  to  his  naturally 
firong  C?iUe  ot  :  Bungeyir,  Suffolk,  he  gave  out  this  rhyme,  there¬ 
in  vaulting  it  for  impregnable. 

Were  I  in  my  Cafile  of  Bungey, 

Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney. 

Meaning  thereby  King  Henry  II.  then  quietly  poffefled  of  Lon¬ 
don,  whilfi  fome  other  places  aid  refill  him :  though  afterwards  he 
fo  humbled  imsHugh, that  he  was  fainwith  large  fums  of  money, 
and  pledges  for  his  loyalty»to  redeem  this  his  Cafile  from  being 
razed  to  the  ground.  I  meet  with  2  double  fsnfe  of  this  word 

Cockney. 


i  \  —  -  i  •«  * 
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Cockney.  1 .  One  coax’d  and  cocquedd ,  made  a  wanton  or  Neftle* 
cock,  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  fo  as  when  grown  up 
to  be  able,  to  endure  no  hardthip.  z.  One  utterly  ignorant 
of  country  affairs,  of  hufbandry  and  houfewivery  as  there  prac- 
tifed.  The  original  thereof,  and  the  tale  of  the  citizen’s  fon, 
who  knew  not  the  language  of  a  Cock ,  but  called  it  neighing* is 
commonly  known. 

Billings-gate  language. 

Billings  was  formerly  a  gate,  and  (as  fome  would  make  us 
believe)  fo  called  from  Belinus  the  brother  of  Brennus  :  it  is 
now  rather  port  us  a  haven,  than  porta.  Billinfgate  language  is 
fuch  as  the  flfhwives  and  other  rude  people  which  flock  thither 
ufe  frequently  one  to  another,  when  they  fall  out. 

Kirbes  cafile  and  Megfes  glory , 

Spinola’j  pleafure  and  Fifber’s  folly. 

Thefe  were  four  houfes  about  the  city,  built  by  citizens, 
large  and  fumptuous  above  their  eflates.  He  that  would  know 
any  thing  more  of  the  builders  of  thefe  houfes,  let  him  con- 
fult  the  Author.  ^ 

He  was  lorn  within  the  found  of  Bow-bell. 

This  is  the  Pcriphrafis  of  a  Londoner  at  large.  This  is  call¬ 
ed  Bow-bell  becaufe  hanging  in  the  lteeple  of  i^w-Church,' 
and  i?0<u; -Church,  becaufe  built  on  bows  or  arches  (faith  my 
Author.)  But  I  have  been  told,  that  it  was  called  from  the 
crofs  ftone  arches,  or  bows  on  the  top  of  the  fleeple. 

St.  Peter’j  in  the  Poor , 

•  Where's  no  Tavern ,  Alehoufe ,  or  fign  at  the  door . 

Under  correction  I  conceive  it  called  in  the  Poor,  becaufe  the 
Auguftinian  friars,  profeffing  wilful  poverty  for  fome  hundreds 
of  years,  poflefled  more  than  a  moiety  thereof.  Otherwife 
this  was  one  of  the  richeft  Pariflies  in  London ,  and  therefore 
might  fay,  Malo  pauper  ajocari  quant  ejfe.  How  ancient  the 
ufe  of  figns  in  this  city  on  private  houfes  is  to  me  unknown, 
fure  1  am  it  was  generally  ufed  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward IV.  ’ 

Good  manners  to  except  my  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

This  is  a  corrective  of  fuch,  whofe  exprduons  are  of  the 
largeft  fize  ;  and  too  general  in  their  extent. 

•*  •  > :  I  have 
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I  have  dined  as  well  as  my  Lord  Mayor  of  London* 

That  is,  though  not  To  dubioufly  or  daintily  on  variety  of 
coftly  difhes,  yet  as  comfortably,  as  contentedly,  according  to 
the  Rule,  Satis  eft  quod fujjicit>  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feaft, 
and  better  than  a  forfeit. 

As  old  as  Paul’s,  or  as  Paul’s  Jleeple. 

Different  are  the  dates  of  the  age  thereof,  becaufe  it  had 
two  births  or  beginnings,  one  when  it  was  originally  co¬ 
founded  by  King  Ethelbert,  with  the  body  of  the  Church, 
Anno  610  ;  another  when  burnt  with  lightening,  and  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt  by  the  Bilhops  of  London ,  1087. 

He  is  only  fit  for  Ruffians*  hall. 

WeJiSmithfield  (now  the  horfe-market)  was  formerly  called 
(Continuer  of  Sto'w’s  Annals)  Rujfjians-hall,  where  Ruffians  met 
cafoally,  and  otherwife  to  try  malleries  with  Iword  and  buck- 
ier.  '  ,  * 

A  loyal  heart  may  he  landed  under  Traitor's  bridge. 

This  is  abridge  under  which  is  an  entrance  into  theTower, 
over-againft  Pink-gate,  formerly  fatal  to  thofe  who  landed 
there:  there  being  a  muttering  that  fuch  never  came  forth  a- 
live,  as  dying,  to  fay  no  worfe  therein/without  any  legal 
trial.  The  Proverb  importeth,  that  paffive  innocence,  over¬ 
powered  with  adverfaries,  may  be  accufed  without  caufe,  and 
difpofed  at  the  pleafure  of  others. 

j To  caft  water  into  the  Thames. 

That  is,  to  give  to  them  who  had  plenty  before;  which 
notwithftanding  is  the  Dole  general  of  the  world. 

He  mufi  take  a  heufe  in  Turn-again-Lane. 

This  in  old  Record  is  called  Wind-again-Lane,  and  lieth  in 
the  Parifh  of  St.  Sefulc  bresy  going  down  to  Fleet- ditch>  having 
no  exit  at  one  end.  It  is  fpoken  of,  and  to  thofe  who  take 
prodigal  or  other  vicious  and  deftru£tive  courfes. 

He  may  whet  his  knife  on  the  threfhold  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Fleet  is  a  place  notorioufly  known  for  a  prifon,  fo  called 

from  Fleet-brook  running  by  it,  to  which  many  are  committed 

a.-,  '  '  for 
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for  their  contempts,  more  for  their  debts.  The  Proverb  is 
applicable  to  nieh  u  ho  never  owed  aught ;  or  having  run  into 
debt  have  crept  out  of  it,  fo  that  now  they  may  triumphare  in 
hojlico ,  defy  danger  and  arrcfVs,  &c. 

All  goeth  down  Gutter-lane. 

Gutter-lam  (the  right  fpelling  whereof  is  Guthurn-tane,  front 
him  the  once  owner  thereof)  is  a  fmall  Lane  (inhabited  an¬ 
ciently  by  gold-beaters)  leading  out  Of  Cheapfide,  Kaft  of  Fof- 
ter-Latte.  The  Proverb  is  applied  to  thofe,  who  fpend  all  in 
druiikennefs  and  gluttony,  meet'  belly  gods  :  Gutter  being  La¬ 
tin  for  the  throat. 

As  lame  as  Si.  Giles’s  Cripplegate. 

St.  Giles  was  by  birth  an  Athenian ,  of  noble  extradition  but 
quitted  all  for  a  folitary  life.  He  was  vifited  with  lamenefs 
(whether  natural  Or  cafual  l  know  not)  but  the  tradition  goes , 
that  he  defired  not  to  be  healed  thereof,  for  his  greater  morti¬ 
fication.  Cripplegat «  was  fo  called  before  the  Conqueft,  from 
cripples  begging  of  paflengers  therein. 

This  Proverb  may  feem  guilty  of  falfe  heraldry,  lamenefs 
on  lamenefs ;  and  in  common  difeourfe  is  fpoken  rather  merri¬ 
ly  than  mournfully  of  fuch,  who  for  fome  flight  hurt  lag  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  fometimes  is  applied  to  thofe  who  oik  of  lazinefs 
counterfeit  infirmity. 

Ton  are  all  for  the  Holdings  or  Huttings. 


It  is  fpoken  of  thofe,  who,  by  pride  or  pafiion,  are  elated 
or  mounted  to  a  pitch  above  the  due  porportion  of  their  birth, 
quality,  or  eftate.  It  cometh  from HuJUngs,  the  principal  and 
higheit  Court  in  London  (as  alfo  in  Winchejlery  Lincoln ,  York, 
See.)  fo  called  from  the  French  word  baulfer  to  raife  or  lift  up. 

'  “q  *  I  ‘  ”*  i  ■■  ■■  •  .  1  V  4  S }  j  | 

They  agree  like  the  clocks  of  London, 

I  find  this  among  both  the  French  and  Italian  Proverbs  for  an 
inflance  of  difagreement. 


Who  goes  to  Weftminfter  for  a  wife,  to  Paul’s  for  a 
man ,  and  to  Smithficld  for  a  horfe ,  may  meet  with 
a  whore ,  a  knave,  and  a  jade. 

Gray’s  Inn  for  walks,  Lincoln’s-/^  for  a  waif 
The  Inner-Temple  for  a  garden,  and  the  Middle  for 
a  hall.  Wettminfter. 
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Weftminfter. 

HERE  is  no  redemption  from  Hell. 


There  is  a  place  partly  under,  partly  by  the  Exchequer 
chamber,  commcftily  called  Hell  (I  could  wilh  it  had  another 
name,  feeing  it  is  ill  jelling  with  edg’d  tools)  formerly  appoint¬ 
ed  a  prifon  for  the  King’s  debtors,  who  never  were  freed  from 
thence,  until  they  had  paid  their  utmoh  due. 
nx  bn&qlrOiiw  ua  .  ,• 

As  long  as  Megg  of  Weftminfter. 

This  is  applied  to  perforis  very  tall,  efpecially  if  they  have 
hopple  height,  wanting  breadth  proportionable.  That  there 
ever  was  fuch  a  Giant-woman  cannot  be  proved  by  any  p-ood 
witnefs,  I  pafs  not  for  a  late  lying  Pamphlet,  &c.  <vedejisf  He 
thinks  it  might  relate  to  a  great  gun  lying  in  the  Tower  called 
long  Megg ,  in  troublefome  times  brought  to  Wejlminjler, 
where  for  fome  time  it  continued. 

»■  f  1*1“ ■  t ,  ^ r*  n t  £  jf,  1  i  <  •  j \  >  j  .  1  i  ■  ■*"  v 


Norfolk. 


ORFOLK  dumplings . 


This  refers  not  to  the  llature  of  their  bodies ;  but  to  the 
£<are  they  commonly  feed  on  and  much  delight  in. 

A  Yarmouth  Capon . 

That  is,  a  red  herring :  more  herrings  being  taken  than  ca¬ 
pons  bred  here.  So  the  Italian  Friars  (when  dilpofed  to  eat 
flelh  on  Fridays)  call  a  capon  pifcem  e  corte,  a  fifli  out  of  the 

C00P-  '•  4,  .  .  .  v  \ 

He  is  arrefted  by  the  Bayliff  of  Merfhland.  . 

That  is,  clapp’d  on  the  back  by  an  ague,  which  is  incident 
to  ftrangers  at  firfl  coming  into  this  low,  fenny,  and  unwhole- 
fome  Country. 

Gimmingham,Trimmingham,Knapton^iTrunch 
North  Repps  and  South  Repps  are  all  of  a  bunch . 

Thefe  are  names  of  Parilhes  lying  clofe  together. 


there 
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There  never  was  a  Pafton  poor^  a  Heyden  a  cowar d, 
nor  a  Cornwallis  a  fool . 

'•*  >-  *■’*  '  w  •  '»•'  *  ■'  **  '  ■*  t  Jk 

Northamptonlhire. 

*TpHE  Mayor  of  Northampton  opens  oyfters  with 

A  his  dagger. 

'  vV  v  V  V  1  -I  ►  ‘  •  -  ^ 

To  keep  them  at  a  fuffieient  diftance  from  his  nofe.  For 
this  Town  being  eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  hfh  may  well  be 
prefumed  ftale  therein.  Yet  have. I  heard  (faith  the  Dodtor) 
that  Oifters  put  up  with  care,  and  carried  in  the  cool,  were 
weekly  brought  frelh  and  good  to  Althrop,  the  houfe  of  the 
Lord  Spencer  at  equal  diftance :  and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  I  my- 
felf  have  eaten  in  tVar'wickJmrc ,  above  eighty  miles  from  Lon - 
don ,  Oifters  fent  from  that  city,  frelh  and  good  ;  and  they  muft 
have  been  carried  fome  miles  before  they  came  there. 

«  k  4  y  *  ■  ^  '  r  t  . 

He  that  would  eat  a  butter'd  faggot ,  let  him  go  to 
Northampton, 

I  have  heard  that  King  James  Ihould  fpeak  this  of  New* 
inarket ;  but  I  am  fure  it  may  better  be  applied  to  thisTown, 
the  deareft  in  England  for  fuel,  where  no  coals  can  come  by 
water,  and  little  wood  doth  grow  on  land. 

\  *  *  •  *  v  % 

One  Proverb  there  is  of  this  County,  which  I  wonder  how 

Dr.  Fuller, being  native  hereof,  could  mifs,  unlefs  perchance  he 
did  ftudioully  omit  it,  as  refle&ing  difgrace  on  a  Market-town 
therein. 

Brackley  breed,  better  to  hang  than  feed . 

■  a  l  !  «  .  •  '  '  4 

Brackley  is  a  decayed  Market  town  and  borough  in  Nof~ 
thamptonjhire ,  not  far  from  Banbury ,  which  abounding  with 
poor,  and  troubling  the  country  about  with  beggers,  came 
into  difgrace  with  its  neighbours.  I  hear  that  now  this  place 
is  grown  induftrious  and  thriving,  and  endeavours  to  wipe  oft’ 
this  fcandal. 

Like  Banbury  tinkers  that  in  mending  one  hole  make 
three . 


*  Northumberland. 
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Northumberland. 


FROM  Berwick  to  Dover,  three  hundred  miles 
over. 


That  is,  frorn  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  parallel  to 
that  Scripture  expreffion,  From  Dan  to  Bcerjheba. 

To  take  He£tor\r  cloak. 

That  is,  to  deceive  a  friend,  who  confideth  in  his  faithful-* 
r.els.  When  'Thomas  Percy ,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Anno 
1569,  was  routed  in  the  rebellion  he  had  raifed  againft  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  hid  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  one  Hector  Armjlrong 
of  Harlan,  in  this  County,  having  confidence  he  would  be 
true  to  him,  who  notwithftanding  for  money  betrayed  him  to 
the  Regent  of  Scotland.  It  was  obfervable,  that  Hector  being 
before  a  rich- man  fell  poor  of  afudden,  and  fo  hated  generally 
that  he  never  durd  go  abroad.  Infomuch  that  the  Proverb  to 
take  FJe&or’s  cloak  is  continued  to  this  day  among  them,  in  the 
fenfe  above  mentioned. 

We  will  not  lofe  a  Scot. 

That  is,  any  thing  how  inconfiderable  foever  that  we  carl 
fave  or  recover.  During  the  enmity  between  the  two  nations, 
they  had  little  elleem  of,  and  lefs  affection  for  a  Scotchman  in 
the  Englijb  border. 

A  Scottifb  man  and  a  Newcaflle  gnndftone  travel  all 
the  world  over . 


The  Scots  are  great  travellers  into  foreign  parts,  mod  for 
maintenance ,  many  for  accomplrjhment .  And  Nenvcajlle  grind- 
hones,  being  the  bell:  in  their  kind,  mull  needs  be  carried  far 
and  near. 

If  they  come  they  come  not. 
and 

If  they  come  not  they  come. 


The  cattle  of  people  living  hereabout,  turn’d  into  the  com¬ 
mon  pall u re,  did  by  cuitom  ufe  to  return  to  their  home  at 
night,  unlefs  intercepted  by  the  free-booters  and  borderers. 
If  therefore  thofe  Borderers  came,  their  cattle  came  not :  If 
they  came  not,  their  cattle  furely  returned. 

Not  ting- 


S 
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Nottinghamfhire. 


S  wife  as  a  man  of  Gotham. 


It  pafleth  for  the  Periphrafs  of  a  fool,  and  an  hun¬ 
dred  fopperies  are  feigned  and  fathered  on  the  t'own’s-folk  of 
Gotham ,  a  village  in  this  County.  Here  two  things  may  be 
obferved. 

1.  Men  in  all  ages  have  made  themfelves  merry  with  ling- 
ling  out  fome  place,  and  fixing  the  fiaple  of  ftupidity  and 
frolidity  therein.  So  the  Phrygians  in  Afia ,  the  Abderitee  in 
Thrace,  and  the  Boeotians  in  Greece ,  were  notorious  fordulmen 
and  blockheads. 

2.  Thefe  places,  thus  flighted  and  fcoffed  at,  afforded  Tome 
as  witty  and  wife  perfons  as  the  world  produced.  So  Demo¬ 
critus  was  an  Al derite,  Plutarch  a  Boeotian ,  &c.  Hence  'fu-venal 
well  concludes, 

Sutnmcs  pnJJ'e  <viros  &  magna  exhnpla  daturos , 

Ver-vecurn  hip  atria  crajjcque  Juh  Oiere  nafci. 

As  for  Gotham  it  doth  breed  as  wife  people  as  any,  which 
caufelejly  laugh  at  their  fimplicity.  Sure  I  am,  Mr.  fTiflidm 
de  Gotham ,  fifth  mailer  of  Michael- houfe  in  Cambridge  1336,  and 
twice  Chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  was  as  grave  a  governor 
as  that  age  did  afford.  Sapientum  odtavus.  Her. 


The  little  fmith  of  Nottingham, 

IVko  doth  the  work  that  no  man  can . 

Who  this  little,  fmith  and  great  'workman  Was,  and  when  he 
lived  I  know  not,  and  have  caufe  to  fufpefl,  that  this  of  Not¬ 
tingham  is  a  Periphrafis  of  Nemo,  st*?  or  a  perfon  who  never 
•w'as.  Ey  way  of  Sarcafm  it  is  applied  to  fuch,  who,  being 
.conceited  of  their  own  fkill,  pretend  to  the  atckicving  or 
impofiibilities.  , 


Oxfordfhire. 

•  t  v  f'f  T  Jr  :  f  ^  "IK 

■^7”  OU  were  lorn  at  Hogs-Norton. 

This  is  a  village  properly  called  Hoch-Norton ,  whofe 
inhabitants  (it  feems  formerly)  were  fo  radical  in  their  be¬ 
haviour,  that  boarifh  and  clownifh  people  are  fald  to  be  born 
there.  But  whatever  the  people  were,  the  name  was.  enough 
to  oecafion  fuch 'a  Proverb. 
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To  take  a  Burford  bait . 

This  it  Teems  is  a  bait  not  to  Hay  the  flomach,  but  to  lofe 
the  wit  thereby,  as  refolved  at  laft  into  drunkennefs. 

Banbury  veal,  cheefe  and  cakes . 

In  the  Eitglijb  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  it  was, through 
.  correitar’p  miitake,  prill  ted  Banbury  zeal,  &c.  ‘vide  Autorem. 

Oxford  knives,  and  London  wives. 

Tefions  are  gone  to  Oxford  to  ftudy  in  Brazen  nofe. 

This  began  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  th.e 
eighth,  at  fuch  time  as  he  debafed  the  coin,  allaying  of  it 
with  copper,  (which  common  people  confound  with  brafs.)  It 
continued  ’till  about  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  by 
degrees  called  in  all  the  adulterate  coin.  T eft  one  and  our  Eng- 
UJh  teller  come  from  the  Italian  tefta.iignitying  a  heAd,  becaufs 
that  money  was  ilamped  with  a  head  on  one  fide.  Copftic-k  in 
high  Dutch  hath  the, fame  fenfe,  e.  Hummus  capitatus,  money 
with  a  head  upon  it. 

Send  Verdingales  to  Broad-gates  in  Oxford. 

For  they  were  fo  great,  that  the  wearers  could  not  enter 
(except  going  fidelonc)  at  any  ordinary  door.  Though  they 
have  been  long  difufed  in  'England,  yet  the  falhion  of  them  is 
Hill  well  enough  known.  They  are  ufed  Hill  by  the  Spanift? 
women,  and  the  Italian  living  under  the  Spanifth  dominion, 
and  they  call  them  by  a  name fignifying  cover-infant ;  becaufe 
they  were  firffc  brought  into  rife  to  hide  great  bellies.  Of  the 
name  Verdingdl  I  have  not  met  with  a  good,  that  is,  true 
Etymology. 


Rutlandshire. 
Draiton's  Polyolbion. 
UTLAND  Raddleman. 


That  is,  perchance  Reddleman.  a  T rade  and  that  a  poor 
one  only  in  this  County,  whence’men  bring  on  their  backs  a 
pack  of  red  Hones  or  oker,  which  they  fell  to  their  neighbour¬ 
ing  Countries  for  the  marking  of  flieep. 

Stretton  in  the  ftreet ,  where  /brews  meet . 

An  Uppingham  trencher . 


S  2 


Shrop 


H 
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Shropfhire. 

K  1  ha!  fclchclh  a  wife  from  Sh rr w flair y  mujt, 
carry  her  into  Staflordfhire,  or  clfc  he  floall  liic 
in  Cumberland. 

The  flap  If  mu  it  of  1  bi  n  vulgar  Proverb,  confiding  fojcly  in 
fimiliiudc  of  found,  is  fcarcu  worth  the  infcjting. 

Somerfetfhire. 

lore  at  Taunton  Dean,  where  floould 

I  be  bore  elfe. 

Thai  in  a  pared  of  ground  round  about  Ajunitui  very  pltM- 
fant  and  populous  (containing  many  Pari  flics)  and  (o  iruitlu 
1  < >  u(e  their  own  phrafe,  with  tin;  Zttn  and  the  /w/ alone,  that 
it  nccib  no  manuring  at  all.  'I  be  pedantry  theiein  an.  as 
rude  as  rich,  atni  fo  highly  .conceited  of  their  own  Lountry, 
that  tiiey  conceive  it  a  dilpaiagcment  to  be  born  m  any  other 

place. 

*Jlc  loggers  of  Bath. 

Many  in  that  place ;  fomc  natives  there,  others  repairing 
thirliei  from  aJl  pulls  of  the  bind,  the  pour  for  alms,  the  pain¬ 
ed  for  cafe, 

Brillol  milk,  ■  1 

i 

That  is,  Sherry- fad:,  which  is  the  entertainment  of  courfe, 
which  the  courteous  Brijhliavs  prefent  to  llrangcrs,  when  liitl 
vlHting  their  city, 

‘  |  |  i  .  )  f  j  ,  j  ,  ,  I}  V  i  ,  I  »  I  II  If  tjy  .  \  f  »  ^  ^  fl  it 

Staffordfhirc. 

Camden’s  Britannia,  in  this  County. 

N  slpri l  Dove’s  Jloocl , 

Is  worth  a  King's  good. 

Dove  is  it  river  parting  this  and  Derbyfiire,  which  when  it 
>ver  Hows  its  banks  in  April  is  tlic  Ntlm  of  StaJhrAJhire,  much 
uitllim:  the  meadows  thereof. 

*  .  Idcfn 


Drover/ s 


Idem  ibidem . 


Wot  ton  uyJ(  r  Weaver. 

if 'here  Kidd  catttc  never. 


Pic  Devil  run  through  thee  looted  and  /purred,  with 


a  joy  the  on  his  back. 

TMs  is  Sedgely  curie.  Mr.  Ho  iwL 

Suffolk. 


This  was  one  of  the  (tuple  commodities  of  the  land  of 
Canaan*  and  certainly  moll  wholelbmc  for  man’s  body,  he 
Ciiul'e  of  C  lod’s  own  ihooling  tor  his  own  pconle.  No  County 
in  Ktt/ntut  affords  better  and  fweeter  o(  this  kind,  lying  op- 
polite  to  Hull  an  ft  in  the  Naber/uMits,  where  is  the  bell  dairy  in 
Chrillcndom. 

Suffolk  fair  maids. 

•  \  * 

Ttfeem*  the  (led  of  Nature  hath  been  bountiful  in  giving 
them  beautiful  complexions;  which  1  am  willing  to  believe, 
fo  far  forth  as  it  fixeth  not  a  comparative  difpuragcment  on 
the  fame  fex  iu  other  places. 

Port  arc  in  the  high-way  to  Ncctlhaiii. 

Needham  is  a  market  town  in  this  county  ;  according  to  the 
wit  of  the  vulgar,  they  are  laid  to  be  iu  the  high  way  thither, 
which  do  bnjloi  to po  very. 

Beetles  for  a  puritan,  IHingey  for  the  poor , 
l  hlefworth/flr  a  drunkard,  and  Hilborough/?r  a 
zykpre 

Between  Cowhithe  and  merry  Cuflingluul, 

.7  he  Devil /hit  Ik  nacre,  look  where  it  Jiands. 

If  fee  ins  this  place  is  infamous  for  its  bad  lituation. 


s  3 


Surrey 


Prdverbu 

Surrey. 

THE  vale  of  Holms -dale 

EEas  never  won ,  never  JhalL 

This  proverbial  rhyme  hath  one  part  of  hidory,  the  other 
of  prophecy.  As  the  fird  is  certainly  untrue,  fo  the  fecond  is 
frivolous,  and  not  to  be  heeded  by  lober  perfons,  as  neither 
any  other  of  the  like  nature. 

Suflex. 

•'  ;mij»ot.nnoi  -v>.  -  tv  .TSaDlnn/if.  fumJ  t)3ta9Tio^ 

AChichefler  lobfter,  a  Selfey  cockle ,  an  Arundel 
mullet ,  a  Pulboroug heel,  an  Amberley  trout , 
a  Rye  herring ,  a  Bourn  wheat -ear. 

Are  the  bed  in  their  kind,  underdand  it  of  thofe  that  are 
taken  in  this  Country. 


Weftmoreland. 


JET  liter  Pendrago  t\  do  what  he  can , 

The  river  Eden  will  run  as  it  ran.  ' 

t\  .  ^  T  \  >  i  ,  ‘  )  1  ' )  1  ^  ^  5  .'•>/>•  f  /,■  *j ,  j  •;  ,  <  j  *  ^  .  .  »  v‘  *  j  »  |  ,  '*1  i  •  7  *?  >  • 

Parallel  to  that  Latin  verfe.  ' 

E  at  ur  am  expellets  furca  licet  ufqtie  recuvrct. 

*  Tradition  reporteth,  that  JJ'ter  Pendragon  had  adefign  to  for¬ 
tify  the  caftle  of  Pen  dr  agon  in  this  County.  Jn  order  whereto, 
u  ith  much  art  and  indudry,  he  invited  and  tempted  the  river 
Eden  to  forfake  liis  oid  channel,  but  all  to  no  purpofe. 

. 

As  crafty  as  a  Kendale  fox, 

Wiltshire. 


T  is  done  fecundum  ufum  Sarum. 


This  Proverb  coming  out  of  the  Church  hath  fince  en¬ 
larged  itlelf  into  a  civil  ufe,  lignifying  things  done  with  exa£t- 
ncfs,  according  to  rule  and  precedent.  Ofmuvd  Bifhop  of  Sa~ 
rum ,  about  the  year  1090,  made  that  Ordinal  or  OfHce,which 
v/as  generally  received  all  over  the  land,  fo  that  Churches 
thenceforward  ealily  underdood  one  another,  fpeaking  the  fame 
words  in  their  Liturgy. 

\  Salifbury 
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Salifbury  plain  is  feldom  without  a  thief  or  twain. 

Yorkshire. 

FROM  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax - deliver 

us. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  beggers  and  vagrants  Litany.  Of 
thefe  three  frightful  things  unto  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
they  lead:  fear  the  HrH,  conceiting  it  the  fartheft  from  them. 
Hull  is  terrible  to  them  as  a  town  of  good  government, where 
beggers  meet  with  punitive  charity,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  are 
oftener  correfted  than  amended.  Halifax  is  formidable  for  the 
law  thereof,  whereby  thieves  taken  tnuvlotpwpu!,  in  the  very  aft 
of  Healing  cloth,  are  infiantly  beheaded  with  an  engine, with¬ 
out  any  further  legil'-proceeding's.  Doubtlefs  the  coincidence 
of  the  initial  letters  of  thefe  three  words  help’d  much  the  fet- 
ting  on  foot  this  Proverb. 

A  Scarborough  warning. 

That  is,  none  all  but-  a  fudden  furprife,  when  a  mifchief  is 
felt  before  it  is  fufpefted.  This  Proverb  is  but  of  an  hundred 
and  four  years  Handing,  taking  its  original  from  Thomas  Staf¬ 
ford,  who  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Anno  1557,  with  a  fmall 
company  feized  on  Scarborough  caflle  (utterly  deHitute  of  pro¬ 
vision  for  refiflance)  before  the  Townfmen  had  the  leaH  netice 
of  his  approach.  However,  within  fix  days  by  the  induHry 
of  the  Earl  0/  Weflmor  eland,  he  was  taken,  brought  to  London, 
and  beheaded,  &c.  <vide. 

As  true  fteel  as  Rippop  rowel?. 

It  is  faid  of  trufly  perfons,  men  of  metal,  faithful  in  their 
employments.  Rippon  in  this  County  is  a  Town  famous  for 
the  ben  fpurs  of  England,  whofe  rowels  may  be  enforced  to 
flrike  through  a  ihilling,  and  will  break  fooner  than  bow. 

A  Yorklhire  way -hit. 

That  is,  ah  overplus  not  accounted  in  the  reckoning,  which 
fometimes  proves  as  much  as  all  the  reH.  Aik  a  country-man, 
how  many  miles  it  is  to  fuch  a  Town,  and  he  will  return 
commonly  fo  many  miles  and  a  way-bit.  Which  way-bit  is 
enough  to  make  the  wearyTraveller  furfeit  of  the  length  there¬ 
of.  But  it  is  not  way-bit  though  generally  fo  pronounced,  but 
wee-bit,  a  pure  Tor  k fir  if m,  which  is  a  fmall  bit  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  language. 

S  4  Merry 
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Merry  Wakefield.  A  ^  forrsfavpIC) 

What  peculiar  caufe  of  mirth  this  Town  hath  above  others* 
I  do  not  know  and  dare  not  too  curioufly  enquire.  Sure  it  is 
feated  in  a  fruitful  foil  and  cheap  country,  and  where  good 
chear  and  company  are  the  premises,  mirth  (in  common  con- 
fequence)  will  be  the  conclufion. 

Pendle,  Ingleborough  and  Penigent:, 

Are  the  three  higheft  hills  between  Scotland  and 
Trent.  ,•  v  5 

And  which  is  more  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar. 

Pendle,  Penigent,  and  Ingleborough, 

Are  the  three  higheft  hills  all  England  thorough , 

•  ■  .  , 

Thefe  three  hills  are  in  light  of  each  other,  Pendle  on  the 
edge  of  Lancajkire  Penigent ,  and  Ingleborough  near  Settle  iiv 
York jh ire,  and  not  far  from  Weft  rnor  eland.  Thefe  three  are  in¬ 
deed  the  highelt  hills  in  England,  not  comprehending  Wales, 
But  in  Wales  I  think  Snowdon,  Caderidris  and  Plvnllimmon  are 
higher.  ' '  ' 

If  Bray  ton  bargh,  and  Ilambleton  hough ,  and  Bur-1' 
ton  bream , 

Were  all  in  thy  belly  it  would  never  be  team. 

It  is  fpoken  6f  a  covetous  and  infatiable  perfon,  whom  no¬ 
thing  will  Content,  Brayton  and  Hambleton  and  Burton  are. 
places  between  Canvood  arid  Pontefract  in  this  County.  Brayton 
Bargh  is  a  fmall  hill  in  a  plain  Country  covered  with  wood. 
Bar  ft,  ln  the  Northern  dialed!, is  properly  a  horfe-way  up  a 
fleep  hj.ll,  though  here  it  be  taken  for  the  hill  itfelf. 

When  Dighton  is  pull'd  down> 

Hull  Jhall  become  a  great  Town . 

This  is  rather  a  prophecy  than  a  Proverb.  Eighton  is  a 
fmab  Town  not  a  mile  dillant  from  Hull ,  and  was  in  the  time 
of  the  late  wars  for  the  moil  part  pull’d  down.  Let  Hull  make 
the  boll  they  can  of  it, 

tL  fH  1 


Clcve- 
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Cleveland  in  the  clay , 

Brin g  in  two  foies  and  carry  one  away . 

A  r  •  >4;  i  J  \J  %✓  C  Jij'A'  &-U  » 14.  .  iLi.  <•*  "  .4  '*1  ii  J  •  l  .}  \  \\  *•  *  i  '•  ;  >•  »>.  .  ;  ■  AiJ  ’>  A'* 

Cleveland  is  that  part  of  Yorkfiire,  which  borders  upon  the 
Bilhoprick  of  Durham ,  where  the  ways  in  winter  time  are 

very  foul  and  '■deep.**#*  ^srnms'fq  vb 

When  Sheffield  Park  is  plowed  and  /own, 

Then  little  England  hold  thine  own . 

It  hath  been  plow’d  and  Town  thefe  fix  or  feven  year?. 

Xou  have  eaten  fome  Hull  cheefe . 

«* 

*  U  t.  Are  drunk,  Hull  is  famous  for  ftrong  Ale. 

When  all  the  world  Jhall  he  aloft , 

Then  Hallam-ffiire  Jhall  he  Godhs  croft . 

Winkabank  and  Temple  brough. 

Will  buy  all  England  through  and  through . 

Winkabank  is  a  wood  upon  a  hill  near  Sheffield  where  there 
are  fome  remainders  of  an  old  Q^m^.Temple  brough  Hands  be¬ 
tween  the  Rather  and  the  Don,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  thefe  two  rivers  meet.  It  is  a  fquare  plat  of 
ground  encompaffed  by  two  trenches.  Selden  often  enquired 
for  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the  god  Thor,  which  he  faid  was 
near  Rotherham .  This  probably  might  be  it,  if  we  allow  the 
name  for  any  argument ;  beffdes  there  is  a  Pool  nor  far  from 
it  called  Jor don-dam,  which  name  feems  to  be  compounded  of 
Jor ,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  Thort  and  Don  the  name  of 
the  river. 

*  ■«£•  ms’-  VRii/ 

Mifcellaneous  local  Proverbs. 

Dunmow  bacon  and  Doncafter  daggersy 
Monmouth  caps  and  Lemfter  woolly 
Derbv  ale  and  London  beer. 

There,  is  a  current  Itorv,  that  the  Prior  and  convent  of 
Dunmo<wy  were  obliged  by  their  Charter,  to  give  a  Flitch  of 
Bacon  to  any  man,  who,  coming  with  his  wife,  Ihould  depole 
both  ot  them  that  they  had  been  married  a  twelve- month,  and. 
neither  of  them  had  at  any  time  repented. 

•You 


* 
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You  may  Tip  up  the  Severn  and  fwallow  Mavern  as 
foon. 

Little  England  beyond  Wales ,  i.  e.  Pembrokejhire. 

Little  London  beyond  Wales ,  i.  e.  Beaumaris  in  the 
Ifle  of  Anglefey ,  both  fo  called  becaufe  the  inha¬ 
bitants  fpeak  good  Englijh  :  indeed  in  Pembroke¬ 
jhire  many  of  the  people  can  fpeak  no  Weljh. 

There’s  great  doings  in  the  North  when  they  bar 
their  doors  with  tailors. 

There’s  great  ftirring  in  the  North  when  old  wives 
ride  fcout. 

Three  great  evils  come  out  of  the  Norths 

A  cold  wind,a  cunning  knave^nd  a  (hrinking  cloth* 


/ 
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f\.  .■  •-'-■■•.  -  '  - 

Proverbs  communicated  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Pafchall,  of  Chedfey,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire  ;  which  came  not  to  hand  \ till 
the  copy  of  the  fecond  Edition  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Bookfeller ,  and  fo  could 
not  be  referred  to  their  proper  places . 

STEAL  the  horfe,  and  carry  home  the  bridle. 

What  are  you  good  for  ?  to  flop  bottles  ? 

Til  not  pin  my  faith  on  your  fleeye. 

A  fine  new  nothing. 

"What  wind  blew  you  hither  ? 

As  nimble  as  a  cow  in  a  cage. 

Set  a  cow  to  catch  a  hare. 

Is  the  wind  in  that  corner  ? 

I’ll  watch  your  water.  /  j 

One’s  too  few,  three  too  many. 

He  put  a  fine  feather  in  my  cap. 

i.  e.  Honour  without  profit. 

All  Ilchejler  is  Goal,  fay  prifoners  there. 

i.  e.  The  people  hard-hearted.  Somerf. 

The  Bird  that  can  fing  and  will  not  fing  mtift  be 
made  to  fing. 

After  a  lank  comes  a  bank  ; 

/ 

Said  of  brooding  women. 

'  There 


( 
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There  or  thereabouts,  as  Parfon  Smith  fays, 
Proverbial  about  Dunmow  in  EJfex. 

I  wip’d  his  nole  on’t. 

To-morrow  come  never. 

Choak  up,  the  Church-yard’s  nigh. 

Sow  or  let  beans  in  Candlemas  waddle,  s  ; 

i.  e .  Wane  of  the  moon.  Somerfet . 

You  are  right  for  the  firft  -  -V-  miles. 

Eat  thy  meat  and  drink  thy  drink,  and  (land  thy 
ground  old  Harry.  Somerfet . 

Blow  out  the  marrow  and  throw  the  bone  to  the 
dogs.  i  ■  liptn  os  qosrfl  pious*  m  uoY- 

,  -  .• ■■  I  C.  '  '  r 

A  taunt  to  fuch  as  are  troublefome  by  blowing  their  nofe, 

’Twere  well  for  your  little  belly  if  your  guts  were 
out. 

Murder  will  out. 

This  is  remarkably  true  of  murder  however  fecretly  a&ed, 
but  it  is  applied  alfo  to  the  difeovery  of  any  fault. 

To  put  out  the  miller’s  eye. 

Spoken  by  good  houfewives  when  they  have  wet  their  meal 
for  bread  or  pafle  too  miuch. 

As  your  wedding-ring  wears  you  cares  will  wear 
away.  Somerfet. 

She  (lamps  like  an  Ewe  upon  yeaning.  Somerfet . 
Pinch  on  the  Parfon’a  fide. 

As  old  as  Glafton-bury  torre.  Somerfet. 

This  torre,  i.  e.  tower,  fo  called  from  the  Latin  Turns,' & ands 
upon  a  round  hill  in  the  midft  of  a  level,  and  may  be  feen  far 
off.  It  feemed  to  me  to  have  been  the  fleeple  of  a  church  that 
had  formerly  flood  upon  that  hill,  though  now  fcarce  any 
footfleps  of  it  remain. 

On  Candlemas -day  throw*  candle  and  candlefdck 
away.  Somerfet. 

Share  and  lhare  alike,  fome,  all,  fome  ne’er  a  white. 

V  k  '  rp  _ 
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To  help  at  a  dead  lift. 

To  water  a  ftakr. 

As  welcome  as  water  into  one’s  fhoes. 

March  birds  are  beft.  ? 

I  will  not  want  when  I  have  and  when  I  han  t  too. 

Somerfet. 

So  many  frofts  in  March  fo  many  in  May . 

’Tis  year’d.  Spoken  of  a  defperate  debt . 

The  inite  need  not  the  woodcock  betwite.  Somerfet . 
You  (hall  have  the  Whetftone. 

Spoken  to  him  that  tells  a  lie. 

You  have  no  more  Iheep  to  (hear.  Somerfet. 

That’s  a  dog-trick. 

You  (hall  have  the  balket.  Taunton. 

Said  to  the  journeyman  that  is  envied  for  pleafing  his  mailer. 

You  are  as  fine  as  if  you  had  a  whiting  hanging  at 
your  fide,  or  girdle. 

yipril  cling  good  for  nothing.  Somerfet. 

You  muft  go  into  the  country  to  hear  what  news  at 

London. 

t Twill  not  be  why  for  thy.  Somerfet . 

Of  a  bad  bargain  or  great  lofs  for  little  profit. 

The  lamentation  of  a  bad  market. 

The  chicken  crams  the  capon.  Somerfet . 

I  have  victualled  my  catnip  (filled  my  belly.) 

Parfley  fried  will  bring  a  man  to  his  faddle,  and  a 
woman  to  her  grave. 

1  know  not  the  reafon  of  this  Proverb  Parfley  was  wont  to 
be  efteemed  a  very  wholefome  herb,  however  prepared,  only 
by  the  ancients  it  was  forbidden  them  that  had  the  falling  lick- 
nefs,  and  modern  experience  hath  foundit  to  be  bad  for  the  eyes. 

I’ll  make  you  know  your  driver.  Somerf. 

I’ll  veafe  thee,  (z.  e.  hunt ,  drive  thee.)  Somerset. 
Better  untaught  than  ill  taught. 

Snap- 
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Snapping  fo  fhort]  i  t  ,  r  . 

Wondering  }  makes  ^ look  fo  Iean' 

5Tis  along  of  your  eyes,  the  crows  might  have 
help’d  it  when  you  were  young. 

Quick  and  nimble,  ’twill  be  your  own  another  day. 

In  fome  place;; 'they  fay  in  drollery,  and  NimbU,  more 

like  a  bear  than  a  Ibuiprel. 

:  •  • 

Upon  St.  David’s  day  put  oats  andbarley  in  the  day, 

* 

With  us  it  is  accounted  a  little 'too  early  to  fow  barley 
(which  is  a  tender  grain)  in  the  beginning  of  March. 


Be  patient  and  you  fhall  have  patient  .children. 
Too  hot  to  hold.  Moderntndurcmt. 

Talk  is  but  talk,  but  ’tis  money  buys  .lands. 

You  cry  before  you  are  hurt. 

Cradle- lira  ws  are  fearefc  out  of  ‘his  Breech. 

God  fend  me  a  friend  that  may  tell  me  my  faults^ 
if  not,  ah  ’enemy,  and  to  be  fure  he  will. 

He  is  ;a  fodl  that  is  not  melancholy  once  a  day. 

He  frets  like  gum’d  taffaty. 

You  fpeak  in  .clufhera,  you  ’were  begot  lin  minting. 
He’ll  turn  rather  than  burn. 

I  never  faw it  but  once  andfhat  was  at  a -wedding. 
Hang  him  that  hath  no  fhift,and  him  that  hath  one 
too  many. 

How  doth -your  whither  go  you,;  (your  wife} 
Farewell  and  bekang’d,  friends  mull  part. 

What  fhe  wants  in  up  and  down  fhe. hath  infound 
about. 

He’sfleel  to  the  back. 

A  man- every  inch  of  him. 

Cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  and  throw  the  reft  away* 
To  play  faft  and  looie. 

You  are  mope-ey’d  by  living  fo  long  a  maid. 

Your  horns  hang  in  your  light. 

What  do  ycu  come  gr  fend. 


Look 
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Look  to  the  'Cow,  and  the  Sow,  and  the  Wheat- 
mow,  and  all  will  be  well  enow.  Somerfet. 
Better  have  it  than  hear  on’t. 

Here’s  to  our  friends,  and  hang  up  the  reft  of  our 
kindred 

Do,  jeer  poor  folks,  and  fee  how  ’twill  thrive. 

You  love  to  make  much  of  naught,  (y  our f elf. ) 

In  the  fhoe-maker’s  ftocks. 

Neck  or  nothing. 

They  two  are  hand  and  glove.  Somerfet. 

They  love  like  chick.  Somerfet . 

To  give  one  the  go-  by. 

I'll  not  play  with  you  for  fhoe-buckles. 

God  make  you  an  honefter  man  than  your  father. 
One  may  wink  and  choofe. 

Want  goes  by  fuch  an  one’s  door.  Somerfet. 

Maids  want  nothing  but  hufbands,  and  when  they 
have  them  they  want  every  thing.  Som. 

Often  to  the  water  often  to  the  tatter,  {of  linntn.) 
Beware  him  whom  God  hath  marked. 

Moft  take  all. 

A  Somerton  ending.  Somerf 

i.  e.  When  the  difference  between  two  is  divided. 

Truth  fears  no  colours. 

Never  good  that  mind  their  belly  fo  much. 

Old  head  and  young  hands.  Somerfet . 

Lend  and  loie,  lb  play  fools. 

Caft  not  thy  cradle  over  thy  head. 

The  dunder  clo  gaily  [affright]  the  beans. 

Somerf.  Beans  ihoOt  up  fall  after  thunder-ftornls. 

Wheat  will  not  have  two  praifes.  (Suinmer  and 
Winter . ) 

If  fize  cinque  will  not,  and  duce  ace  cannot,  then 
qiiatre  trey  mult. 

The  middle  fort  bear  public  burthens,  taxes,  &c.  moft. 

Deux 
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arf  /zazr pokin'  &  Jiz.e  cinque,  folate  re  nolunt. S'.  .  - 

*  Eft  igitur  'notum  q'uatre  trey  fol-vsie  totum.  t 

•  *  v  \  •  *'•  >  *  1  '  '  *  •  *  •  -  -  '  -TT  * 

Take  all  and  pay  the  baker.  ' 

Never  figh  but  fen;d. 

My  fan,  buy  no  ftocks.  Good  corn f el  at  Gleek . 
There’s  newer  a  why  but  there’s  a  wherefore. 
Spend  not  where  you  may  fave  ;  lpare  not  where 
you  muft  fpend. 

Lifteners  feldom  hear  good  of  themfdves. 

Where  there  is  whifpering  there  is  lying. 

Happy  is  the  Bride  the  Sun  fhines  on,  and  the  corpfe 
the  Rain  rains  on.  . 

By  fits  and  girds,  as  an  ague  takes  a  goofe. 

Will  you  fnap  [or  bite]  off  my  nole  ? 

You  will  tell  another  tale  when  you  are  tried. 

You  eat  above  the  tongue  like  a  calf. 

Recipe  fcribe,  fcribe  folve. 

A  good  rule  for  Howards. 

He  needs  a  bird  that  gives  a  groat  for  an  owl. 
You  go  as  if  nine  men  held  you. 

Under  the  furze  is  hunger  and  cold  ; 

Under  the  broom  is  fjlver  and  gold. 

Nine  tailors  make  but  one  man. 

I  am  loth  to  change  my  mill.  SomerrCet. 

;  ;  •;  .  l 

i.  e.  Eat  of  anotlier  diflu. 

Your  horfe  cafl  a  fnoe. 

To  hit  over  the  thumbs. 

Win  at  fir  ft  and  lofe  at  la  ft. 
lie’ll  bear  it  away,  if  it  be  not  too  hot  or  too 
heavy.  Spoken  of  d  pilferer. 
ilickledy  pickledy,  one  among  another. 

We  have  in  our  language  many  the  like  conceited  rhyming 
words  or  reduplications,  to  lignify  any  cpnfuiion  or  mix¬ 
ture,  as  hurly  burly,  nodge  podge,  mingle  mangle,  ai  fy  ver- 
fy,  khn  kam,  hub  bub,  crawly  mauly,  hab  nub. 

Lcn- 
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Londoner  A  ikra$  much  more  as  you  will  take. 

So  got  fo  gone. 

Oy  Iters  are  not  good  in  a  month  that  hath  not 
an  R.  in  it. 

I  love  thee  like  pudding,  if  thou  wertpye  I  would 
-  eat  thee. 

Here’s  nor  rhyme  nor  reafon. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  ftory  of  Sir  ’Thomas  More,  who,  being 
by  the  Author  aik’d  his  judgment  of  an  impertinent  book, 
wifli’d  hinvby  all  means  to  put  it  into  verfe,and  bring  it  him 
?  which  done,  Sir  Thomas  looking  upon  it  faith,  yea  now 
it  is  fomewhat  like,  now  it  is  rhyme,  before  it  was  neither 
rhyme  nor  reafon. 

Take  all  and  pay  all. 

A  penny  laved  is  a  penny  got.  Tj  , 

A  Jilping  lafs  is  good  to  kifs. 

When  the  Ihoulder  of  mutton  is  going  ’tis  good 
to  take  a  Dice. 

Make  the  vine  poor  and  it  will  make  you  rich. 

( prune  off  its  branches.) 

Not  a  word  of  P  enfant  s. 

You  may  if  you  lilt  but  do  if  you  dare. 

Set  trees  poor  and  they  will  grow  rich,  fet  them 
rich  and  they  will  grow  poor.  Remove  them 
always  out  of  a  more  barren  into  a  fatter  foil. 
No  cut  to  unkindnefs. 

A  good  faver  i$  a  good  ferver.  Somerfet . 

To  (lip  one’s  neck  out  of  the  collar. 

I  will  keep  no  more  cats  than  will  catch  mice,  (i.e.  no 
,  more  in  family  than  will  earn  their  living.  Somerf 
Blind-man’s  holy-day. 

If  you  would  a  good  hedge  have,  carry  the  leaves 
to  the  grave. 

As  yellow  as  the  golden  noble. 

As  good  be  hang’cl  for  an  old  fbeep  as  a  young 
lamb.  ,  Somerfet . 

She  loves  the  poor  well,  but  cannot  abide  beggers. 
Somerfet.  \oj  pretenders  to  charity) 

r ,  *  T  You, 
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You  put  it  together  with  an  hot  needle  and  burnt 
thread . 

Like  a  loader’s  horfe  that  lives  among  thieves. 

(The  country -man  near  a  town.)  Som. 

Apples,  pears,  hawthorn-quick,  oak,  fet  them  at 
Allhollontide  and  command  them  to  profper,  fet 
them  at  Candlemas  and  intreat  them  to  grow. 
yTis  good  fheltering  under  an  old  hedge. 

Let  not  the  child  deep  upon  bones.  Somerf  t. 

i.  e.  The  nurfe’s  Tap. 

The  more  Moors  the  better  victory.  . 

No  man  hath  a  worfe  friend  than  he  brings  from 
home. 

Defend  me  and  fpend  me.  (faith  the  Irifh  churl) 
To  fear  the  lofs  of  the  bell  more  than  the  lofs  of 
the  fteeple. 

Nab  me,  I’ll  nab  thee. 

He  hath  a  confcience  like  a  Cheverel’s  fkin. 

(That  will  ftretch)  A  Cheverel  is  a  wild  goat.  Somerf. 

If  you  touch  pot  you  mull  touch  penny.  Somerf.  I 

(Pay  for  what  you  have.) 

He  hath  a  fpring  at  his  elbow’,  (fpoken  of  a  Gamefter. 
Pull  notout  your  teeth  but  with  aleaden  inftrument. 
.WhenT om9s  pitcher’s  broken  I  fhall  have  thefheards, 

(i.  e.  Kindnefs  after  others  have  done  with  it;  or  refu fe.) 

A  child’s  bird  and  a  boy’s  wife  are  well  ufed.  Som . 
Be  it  weal  or  be  it  wo. 

Beans  blow  before  May  doth  go. 

Little  mead  little  need.  Somerf 

(A  mild  winter  hoped  for  after  a  bad  ftimmer.) 

A  good  tither  a  good  thriver.  Somerfet. 


Who 
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Who  marries  between  the  fickle  and  the  fcythe 
will  never  thrive. 


She  will  as  foon  part  with  the  crock  as  the  porridge, 
Somerfet. 

You  will  have  the  red  cap.  Somerfet . 


(Said  to  a  marriage-maker.) 


Let  them  buckle  for  it.  Somerfet. 

She  is  as  crufty  as  that  is  hard  bak’d.  Somerfet. 


(One  that  is  furly  and  loth  to  do  any  thing.) 

Money  is  wife,  it  knows  its  way.  Somerfet . 


Says  the  poor  man  that  mult  pay  as  foon  as  ha  receives. 


After  L  ammas  corn  ripens  as  much  by  night  as  by 
day. 

If  you  will  have  a  good  cheefb  and  have’n  old, 
you  mu  Pc  turn’n  (even  times  before  he  is  cold. 
Somerfet. 

He  is  able  to  bury  an  Abbey,  (a  fpendthrift.) 

When  elder’s  white  brew  and  bake  a  peck  ; 

When  elder’s  black  brew  and  bake  a  Pack.  Somerf 

More  malice  than  matter.  Somerf 

He  builds  cages  for  oxen  to  bring  up  birds;  in,— 
( Difproportionable .) 

Where  there  is  ftore  of  oatmeal  you  may  put 
enough  in  the  crock  \po"t.)  Somerfet . 

He  that  hath  more  f mocks  than  fhirts  in  a  bucking r  had 
need  be  a  man  of  good  fore -looking,  Chaucer. 

You  never  fpeak  but  your  mouth  opens. 

The  charitable  gives  out  at  the  door  and  God  puts 
in  at  the  window. 

All  the  leavers  you  can  lay  will  not  do  it.  Somerf 

Hampshire  ground  requires  every  day  of  the  week 
a  fhower  of  rain,  and  on  Sunday  twain. 

As  cunning  as  captain  Drake. 

T  2  Let 
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'  Let  him  hang  by  the  heels.  Somerfet . 

(Of  a  man  that  dies  in  debt :  His  wife  leaving  all  at  h b 
death,  crying  his  goods  in  three  markets  and  three  Parilh 
Churches,  is  fo  free  of  all  his  debts  ) 

He  is  ready  to  leap  over  nine  hedges. 

She  look’d  on  me  as  a  cow  on  a  baftarcl  calf.  Somerf. 

I  will  wafh  my  hands  and  wait  upon  you. 

The  death  of  wives  and  the  life  of  Iheep  make 
men  rich. 

April  fools.  (People  fent  on  idle  errands.) 

.  After  a  famine  in  the  flail. 

Comes  a  famine  in  the  hall.  Somerfet. 

Wellington  round-heads. 

Proverbial  in  P aunt  on  for  a  violent  fanatick. 

None  fo  old  that  he  hopes  not  for  a  year  of  life. 
The  young  are  not  always  with  their  bow  bent. 

.  i.  e.  Under  rule. 

To  catch  two  pidgeons  with  one  bean. 

Every  honefl  miller  hatha  golden  thumb. 

They  reply ,  None  but  a  cuckold  can  fee  it.  Somerfet. 

In  wiving  and  thriving  a  man  fhouldtake  counfel 
of  all  the  world. 

9Tis  good  grafting  on  a  good  flock. 

The  eye  is  a  fhrew. 

To  meafure  the  meat  by  the  man. 

(i.  e.  The  meffage  by  the  meffenger. 

He  fuck’d  evil  from  the  dug. 

They  are  fo  like  that  they  are  the  worfe  for  it. 
Out  of  door  out  of  debt.  Somerfet . 

Of  one  that  pays  not  when  once  gone. 

Word 
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Words  may  pafs,  but  blows  fall  heavy.  Som, 
Poverty  breeds  ftrife.  Somerfet. 

Every  gap  hath  it’s  bufli. 

A  dead  woman  will  have  four  to  carry  her  forth. 
King  Henry  robb’d  the  church,  and  died  a  begger. 
To  take  the  bird  by  it’s  feet. 

The  hogs  to  the  honey-pots. 

Their  milk  fod  over. 

He  hath  good  cards  to  (hew. 

9Tis  belt  to  take  half  in  hand  and  the  red  by  and  by. 

(The  tradefman  that  is  for  ready  money.) 


To  heave  and  theave.  Somerfet . 


(The  labouring  huflbandman.) 

Here  is  Gerard’s  Bailiff,  work  or  you  muff  die 
with  cold.  Somerfet. 

Come  every  one  heave  a  pound.  Somerfet. 

As  fond  as  an  Ape  of  a  whip.  Somerfet. 

You  make  the  better  fide  the  worfe.  Somerf 


Northern  Proverbs  communicated  by 
Mr.  Francis.  Broke  fby,  of  Rowley, 
in  Yorkfhire. 

AS  blake  \i.  e.  yellow.']  as  a  paigle. 

He’ll  never  daw  [/.  e.  be  good  \  egg  nor  bird. 
As  flat  as  a  flaun,  i.  e.  a  cuftard. 

I’ll  foreheet  [i.  e.  'predetermine ]  nothing  but  build¬ 
ing  Churches  and  louping  over  them. 
Meeterly  [; indifferently  I  as  maids  are  in  fairnefs. 
Weal  and  women  cannot  pan,  i.  e,  clofe  together. 
But  woe  and  women  can. 

T  3 
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Scottish  Proverbs. 

A. 

ALL  things  have  a  beginning  (God  excepted.) 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 
A  flothful  man  is  a  begger’s  brother. 

A  vaunter  and  a  liar  is  both  one  thing. 

All  is  not  tint  that  is  in  peril. 

All  is  not  in  hand  that  helps. 

A  toom  purle  makes  a  bleat  merchant. 

As  long  runs  the  fox  as  he  feet  hath. 

A  hafty  man  never  wanted  wo. 

A  wight  man  never  wanted  a  weapon. 

A  fool’s  bolt  is  foon  fhot. 

A  given  horfe  fhouid  not  be  look’d  in  the  teeth. 
A  good  afker  fhouid  have  a  good  nay-fay. 

A  dear  fhip  Hands  long  in  the  haven. 

An  oleit  mother  makes  a  fweir  daughter. 

A  carlefs  huffy  makes  mony  thievys. 

A  liar  fhouid  have  a  good  memory. 

A  black  fhoe  makes  a  blithe  heart. 

A  hungry  man  fees  far. 

A  filly  bairne  is  eith  to  lear. 

A  half-penny  cat  may  look  to  the  King. 

A  greedy  man  God  hates. 

A  proud  heart  in  a  poor  bread:,  he’s  meikle  dollour 
to  dree. 

A  fcald  man’s  head  is  foon  broken. 

■  -  ,  A 
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A  fcabbit  fheep  files  all  the  flock. 

A  burnt  biirne  fire  dreads,  ; 

Auld  men  are  twice  bairnes. 

A  trader  is  worfe  than  a  thief. 

A  borrowed  len  fhould  come  laughing  liame. 

A  blithe  heart  makes  a  blomand  vifage. 

A  year  a  nurifli,  feven  years  a  daw, 

An  unhappy  man’s  cairt  is  etth  to  tumble. 

An  old  hound  bites  fair. 

A  fair  bride  is  foon  bulk’d,  and  a  fhprt  horfefoon 
wifp’d.  i 

As  good  hand  as  draw. 

A  man  that  is  warned,  is  half  armed. 

An  ill  wim-penny  will  caft  down  a  pound. 

All  the  corn  in  the  country  is  not  fhorn  by  pratlers. 
Ane  begger  is  wae  that  another  be  the  gate  gae. 
A  travelled  man  hath  leave  to  lie. 

Ane  ill  word  meets  another,  and  it  were  at  the 
bridge  of  London . 

A  hungry  loufe  bites  fair. 

A  gentle  horfe  would  not  be  over  fair  fpurred. 

A  friend’s  dinner  is  foon  dight. 

An  ill  cook  wald  haye  a  good  claver. 

A  good  fellow  tintnever,but  at  an  ill  fellow’s  hand. 
At^open  doors,  dogs  come  in. 

A  word  before  is  worth  two  behind. 

A  ftill  fow  eats  all  the  draff, 

A  dumb  man  holds  all. 

All  fails  that  fools  thinks. 

A  wooll-feller  kens  a  w'ooll-buyer. 

All  fellows,  Jock  and  the  Laird. 

As  the  fow  fills,  the  draff  fow  res, 

A  full  heart  lied  never. 

As  good  merchant  tynes  as  wins. 

All  the  fpeid  is  in  the  fpurs. 

As  fair  greets  the  bairne  that  is  dung  afternoon, 
as  he  that  is  dung  before  noon. 

An  ill  life,  an  ill  end. 

T  4  Anes 
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Anes  wood,  never  wife,  ay  the  worie. 

Anes  pay  it  never  crave  it. 

A  good  rufer  was  never  a  good  rider. 

All  the  kevs  in  the  country  hangs  not  at  ane  belt. 
A  aumb  man  wan  never  land. 

As  foon  comes  the  lamb’s  lkin  to  marker,  as  the 
old  fheep’s. 

As  many  heads  as  many  wits. 

A  blind  man  fhould  not  judge  of  colours. 

As  the  old  cock  craws,  the  young  cock  leares. 

A  fkabbed  horfe  is  good  enough  for  a  fcald  fquire. 
A  mirk  mirrour  is  a  man’s  mind. 

As  meikle  up  with,  as  meikle  down  with. 

An  ill  fhearer  gat  never  a  good  hook. 

A  tarrowing  bairne  was  never  fat. 

A  good  cow  may  have  an  ill  calf. 

A  coek  is  croufe  in  his  own  midding. 

A  new  bilfome  fonpes  clean. 

As  fair  fights  wranes  as  cranes. 

A  yelt  low  was  never  good  to  gryfes. 

As  the  carle  riches  he  wretches. 

A  fool  when  he  lies  fpoken  hes  all  done. 

An  old  feck  craves  meikle  clouting. 

An  old  feck  is  ay  fkailing. 

A  fair  fire  makes  a  room  flee. 

An  old  knave  is  na  bairne. 

A  good  yeaman  makes  a  good  woman. 

A  man  hath  no  more  good  than  he  hath  good  of. 
A  fool. may  give  a  wife  man  a  counfel. 

A  man  may  fpeir  the  gate  to  Rome . 

As  long  lives  the  merry  man  as  the  wretch  for  all 
the  craft  he  can. 

All  wald  have  all,  all  wald  forgive.  ~  • 

Ane  may  lead  a  horfe  to  the  water,  but  four  and 
twenty  cannot  gar  him  drink. 

A  bleat  cat  makes  a  proud  moufe. 

An  ill  willy  cow  fhould  have  fliort  horns. 

A  good  piece  of  fteil  is  worth  a  penny. 


A  fhored 
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A  Ibored  tree  (lands  lang. 

A  gloved  cat  was  never  a  good  hunter. 

A  gangand  foot  is  ay  getting,  an  it  were  but  a  thorn. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

A  fwailow  piakes  not  iummer  or  ipring-time. 

A  man  may  fpit  on  his  hand  and  dp 
An  ill  fervant  will  never  be  a  good  mailer. 

An  hired  horfe  tired  never. 

All  the  winning  is  in  the  firfc  buying. 

Anuch  [enough  j  is  a  fead  (of  bread  andeheife.) 

A  horfe  may  (tumble  on  four  feet. 

A\\  thing  wytes  that  well  not  faires. 

All  things  thrive  but  thrice. 

Abfence  is  a  fhroe. 

Auld  fin  new  fhame. 

A  man  cannot  thrive  except  his  wife  let  him. 

A  bairne  mon  creep  or  he  gang. 

As  long  as  ye  fe.rve  the  tod, ye  man  bear  up  his  tail. 
All  overs  are  ill,  but  over  the  water. 

A  man  may  wooe  where  he  will,  but  he  will  wed 
where  he  is  weard. 

A  mean  pot  [where  feveral  fhare  in  it]  plaid  never 


evin. 

Among  twenty-four  fools  not  ane  wife  man. 

Ane  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poifon. 

A  fool  will  not  give  his  bable  for  the  tower  of  London 
A  foul  foot  makes  a  full  weam. 

A  man  is  a  lien  in  his  own  caufe. 

A  hearty  hand  to  give  a  hungry  meltith. 

A  cumberfome  cur  in  company,  is  hated  for  his 
mifearriage. 

A  poor  man  is  fain  of  little. 

An  anfwer  in  a  word. 

A  beltlefs  bairne  cannot  lie. 


A  yule  feaft  may  be  quat  at  Pafche. 

A  good  dog  never  barketh  bout  a  bone. 
A  full  feck°will  take  a  clout  on  the  fide. 
An  ill  hound  comes  halting  home. 
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All  things  help  (quod  the  Wren)  when  (he  pifhed  ifi 
the  fea. 

All  cracks,  all  beares. 

A  houndlefs  man  comes  to  the  heft  hunting. 

All  things  hes  an  end  and  a  pudding  has  twa. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well. 

As  good  hads  the  ilirrep,  as  he  that  loups  on. 

A  begun  work  is  half  ended.  * 

A  Scottijh  man  is  ay  wife  behind  the  hand. 

A  new  found,  [per  onomatop.]  in  an  old  horn. 

As  broken  a  fhip  hes  come  to  land. 

As  the  fool  thinks,  ay  the  bell  clinks. 

A  man  may  fee  his  friend  need,  but  he  will  not 
fee  him  bleed. 

A  friend  is  not  known  but  in  need. 

A  friend  in  court  is  better  nor  a  penny  in  the  purfe. 
All  things  is  good  unfeyed. 

A  good  goofe  indeed,  but  (lie  hes  an  ill  gander. 
Ali  are  not  maidens  that  wears  bair  hair. 

A  mache  and  a  horfe-fhoe  are  both  alike. 

Airlie  crooks  the  tree  that  good  cammok  fhotild  be. 
An  ounceof  mothers  wit  isworth  a  pound  of  clergy. 
An  inch  of  a  nag  is  worth  the  fpan  of  an  aver. 

B. 


BETTER  fit  idle  than  work  for  nought. 

Better  learn  by  your  neighbour’s  fkaith  nor 
by  your  own. 

Better  half  an  egg  nor  an  empty  (hell. 

Better  apple  given  nor  eaten. 

Better  a  dog  fan  nor  bark  on  you. 

Bodin  [offer’d}  geir  (links. 

Bourd  [jeff]  neither  with  me,  nor  with  my  honour. 
Buy  when  I  bid  you. 

Better  late  thrive  than  never.  - 

Better  hand  loufe  than  bound  to  an  ill  baikine. 
Better  lang  little  nor  loon  right  nought. 

■  Better 
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Better  give  nor  take.  ,  - 

Better  bide  the  cookes  nor  the  mediciners. 

Better  iaueht  with  little  aucht,  nor  care  with  many 
cow. 


Brins;  a  cow  to  the  hall,  and  fhe  will  to  the  byre 


again. 

pear  wealth,  poverty  will  bear  itfelf. 

Better  g^od  fale  nor  good  ale. 

Better  wooe  over  mid  ding  nor  over  mo  Is. 

Bl  aw  the,-- wind  never  fo  fad  it  will  lower  at  the  lad* 
Bind  fad,  find  fad. 

Better  anld  debts  nor  a  old  faires. 

Better  a  fowl  in  hand  nor  two  flying. 

Better  fpaire  at  the  breird  nor  at  the  bottom. 

Bind  the  feck  before  it  be  full. 

Better  be  well  loved  nor  ill  won  geir. 

Better  finger  off  nor  ay  warking. 

Better  rev/  fit,  nor  rew  flit. 

Bourd  not  with  bawty,  fear  led  he  bite  you. 
Better  fay.  Here  it  is,  nor  here  it  was. 

Better  plays  a  full  weanib,  nor  a  new  coat. 

Better  be, happy  nor  wife. 

Better  happy  to  court,  nor  good  feryice* 

Better  a  wit  bought,  nor  twa  for  nought* 

Better  bow  nor  break. 

Better  two  feils,  nor  ane  forrow. 

Better  bairnes  greit  nor  bearded  men. 

Betwixt  twa  ftools  the  arfe  falls  down. 

Better  na  ring  nor  the  ring  of  a  rufh. 

Better  hold  out  nor  put  out. 

Better  fit  dill,  nor  rife  and  get  a  fall. 

Better  leave  nor  want. 

Better  unborn  nor  untaught.  4 

Better  be  envied  nor  pitied. 

Better  a  little  fire  thatwarms.nor  a  meikle  that  burns* 
Be  the  fame  thing-  that  thou  wald  be  cald. 

Black  will  be  no  other  hew. 

Beauty  but  bounty  avails  nought. 


Beware 
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Beware  of  had  I  wift. 

Better  be  alone  nor  in  ill  company. 

Better  a  thigging  mother,  nor  a  ryding  father. 
Before  I  wein  and  now  I  wat, 

Bonnie  filver  is  foon  fpendit. 

Better  never  begun  nor  never  endit. 

Biting  and  fcratching  is  Scotsfolks  wooing. 

Breads  houfe  fkiald  never. 

Bairnes  mother  burfl  never. 

Bannoks  [a  tharfecake  oat-bread]  is  better  than  na 
kin  bread. 

Better  a  laying  hen  nor  a  lyin  crown. 

Better  be  dead  as  out  of  the  fafhion. 

Better  buy  as  borrow. 

Better  have  a  moufe  in  the  pot  as  no  flefh, 

C,  /  "bnsibw 

COURT  to  the  town,and  whore  to  the  window. 

Cadgers  [meal -men  ]  fpeaks  of  pack-faddles. 
Changing  of  words  is  lighting  of  hearts. 

Charge  your  friend  or  you  need. 

Cats  eats  that  bullies  fpares. 

Call  not  forth  the  old  water  while  the  new  come  inf 
Crabbit  was,  and  caufe  had. 

Comparifons  are  odious. 

Come  not  to  the  counfel  uncalled. 

Condition  makes  and  condition  breaks. 

Cut  duelles  in  every  town. 

Cold  cools  the  love  that  kindles  over  hot. 

Ceafe  your  fnowballs  calling. 

Come  it  aire,  come  it  late,  in  May  comes  the  cow 
quake. 

Courtefie  is  cumberfom  to  them  that  kens  it  not. 
Chalke  is  na  fheares. 


Do 
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D. 

DO  in  hill  as  ye  wald  do  in  hall. 

Do  as  ye  wald  be  done  to. 

Do  weill  and  have  weill. 

Dame  deem  warily. 

Dead  and  marriage  makes  tearm-day. 

Draff  is  good  enough  for  fwine. 

Do  the  liklieft,  and  God  will  do  the  beff. 

Drive  out  the  inch  as  thou  haft  done  thefpan* 

Dead  men  bites  not. 

Daffling  [jetting]  good  for  nothing. 

Dogs  will  red  fwine. 

Dirt  parts  company. 

Drink  and  drouth  comes  Sndle  together. 

Daft  talk  dow  nor. 

Do  well  and  doubt  na  man,  and  do  weill  and 
doubt  all  men. 

Dead  at  the  one  door,  and  heirfhip  at  the  other. 
Duinmie  [a  dumb  man]  cannot  lie. 

E. 

./  — *  *  -  }  •,  »"  :  ' }  \]  •  '  •  r,  •  ■  -  J 

EARLY  maifter,  lang  knave. 

Eaten  meat  is  good  to  pay. 

Eild  [old  age]  wald  have  honour. 

Evening  orts  is  good  morning  fodder. 

! Every  land  hes  the  lauch,  and  every  com  hes  the 

caffe. 

Every  man  wifhes  the  water  to  his  own  mylne. 
Every  man  can  rule  an  ill  wife  but  he  that  hes  her. 
Eat  meafurelie  and  defy  the  mediciners. 

Every  man  for  himlelf  (quoth  the  Merteine.) 
Every  man  flames  the  fat  low  s  arie. 

Experience  may  teach  a  fool. 

Every  man  wates  beftwhere  his  ownihoe  binds  him. 

Efter  lang  mint  never  dint. 


Efter 
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Efter  word  comes  weird. 

Efter  delay  comes  a  lette. 

Ft 

FAIR  fowles  hes  fair  feathers. 

Fair  hights  makes  fools  fain. 

Fools  are  fain  of  flitting. 

Falfhood  made  never  a  fair  hinder  end. 

Freedom  is  a  fldr  thing. 

For  a  loft  thing  care  not.  ;  .  ; 

Fool  hafte  is  no  fpeed. 

Fools  let  for  truft. 

For  love  of  the  nurfe,  mony  kiftes  the  bairne. 
Folly  is  a  bonny  dog. 

Fair  words  break  never  bone,  foul  words  break 
many  ane. 

Foul  water  (Tokens  fire. 

Far  fought,  and  dear  bought,  is  good  for  Ladies. 
For  fault  of  wife  men,  fools  fit  on  binks. 

Fools  makes  feafts  and  wife  men  eat  them. 

Fools  are  fain  of  right  nought. 

Forbid  a  thing,  and  that  we  will  do. 

Follow  love  and  it  will  flee  thee,  flee  love  and  it 
will  follow  thee. 

Fegges  after  peace. 

Fools  fliould  have  no  cbappin  flicks. 

Friendfhip  ftands  not  in  one  fide. 

Few  words  fufficeth  to  a  wife  man. 

-V  j»  .  •  •  p.  j.  ■» 

Fire  is  good  for  the  farcie. 

Fidlers  dogs  and  flies  comes  to  feafts  uncalled. 
Fill  fow  and  had  fow  makes  a  ftark  man. 


GRACE  is  beft  for  the  man. 

Giff  gaff  [one  gift  for  another]  makes  good 
friends. 

Good 
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Good  wine  needs  not  a  wifpe. 

Good  cheir  and  good  cheap  garres  many  haunt 
the  houfe. 

God  fends  men  cold  as  they  have  clothes  to. 

God’s  help  is  neirer  nor  the  fair  evin. 

Give  never  the  wolf  the  wether  to  keep. 

Good  will  Ihould  be  tane  in  part  of  payment. 

‘God  fends  never  the  mouth  but  the  meat  with  it. 
Girn  when  he  tie,  and  laugh  when  ye  loufe. 

Go  to  the  Devil  and  bilhop  you. 

Go  Ihoe  the  geefe. 

God  fends  meat  and  the  Devil  fends  cooks. 

£t|  H. 

HUNGER  is  good  kitchine  meat. 

He  that  is  far  from  his  geir,is  neir  his  fkaith* 
Had  I  fiih  was  never  good  with  garlick. 

He  mon  have  leave  to  fpeak  that  cannot  had  his 
tongue. 

He  that  lippens  to  lent  plows,  his  land  will  ly  ley. 
He  rides  ficker  that  fell  never. 

He  that  will  not  hear  motherhead,  fhall  hear  ftep- 
motherhead. 

He  that  crabs  without  caufe,  fhould  meafe  with¬ 
out  mends. 

He  that  may  not  as  he  would,  mon  do  as  he  may. 
He  that  fpares  to  fpeak,  fpares  to  fpeed. 

He  is  well  eafit  that  hes  ought  of  his  own,  when 
others  go  to  the  meat. 

He  that  is  welcome  faires  weil. 

He  that  does  ill  hates  the  light. 

He  that  fpeaks  the  thing  he  fhould  not,  hears  the 
things  he  would  not. 

He  that  is  evil  deem’d  is  half  hang’d. 

Help  thyfelf,  and  God  will  help  thee. 

He  that  fpends  his  geir  on  a  whore,  hes  both 
lhame  and  fkaith. 

He 
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He  that  forfakes  miiTour,  miflbur  forfakes  him. 
Half  a  tale  is  enough  to  a  wife  man. 

He  that  hewes  over  hie, the  fpailwiil  fall  into  his  eye. 
He  that  eats  while  he  lalts,  will  be  the  war  while 
he  die. 

He  is  a  weak  horfe  that  may  not  bear  the  faidle. 
He  that  borrows  and  bigs,  makes  feafts  and  thigs, 
drinks  and  is  not  dry,thefe  three  are  not  thrifty^ 
He  is  a  proudTod  that  will  not  fcrape  his  own  hole. 
He  is  wife  when  he  is  well,  can  had  him  -fa. 

He  is  poor  that  God  hates. 

He  is  wife  that  is  ware  in  time. 

He  is  wife  that  can  make  a  friend  of  a  foe. 

Hair  and  hair,  makes  the  cairk’s  head  baire. 

Hear  all  parties. 

He  that  is  redd  for  windleftraws,  fhould  not  fleep 
.  in  lees. 

He  rifes  over  early  that  is  hangitor  noon. 

He  is  not  the  fool  that  the  fool  is, but  he  that  with 
the  fool  deals. 

He  that  tholes  overcomes. 

He  loves  me  for  a  little,  that  hates  me  for  nought. 
He  thathes  twa  herds,  is  able  to  get  the  third. 

He  is  a  fairie  begger  that  may  not  gae  by  ane  man’s 
door. 

Hall  binks  are  fliddery. 

He  is  not  the  bell  wright  that  hewes  the  manieft 
lpeals. 

He  that  evil  does  never  good  weines. 

Hooredome  and  grace, can  never  bide  in  one  place. 
He  that  compts  all  codes,  will  never  put  plough 
in  the  earth.  ' 

He  that  flays,  fnall  be  flain. 

He  that  is  ill  of  his  harberie,  is  good  of  his  way* 
kenning.  .  \ 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  (hall  not  when  he 
i  wald. 

Hanging  ganges  be  hap. 

He 
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He  is  a  fool  that  forgets  himfelf. 

Happy  man,  happy  cavil. 

He  that  comes  uncall’d,  fits  unferved. 

He  that  comes  firfl  to  the  hill,  may  fit  where  he 
will. 

He  that  fiiames  fhall  be  fiient. 

He  gangs  early  to  fteal,  that  cannot  fay  na. 

He  lhould  have  a  long  drafted  fpoon  that  flips  kail 
with  the  Devil.. 

He  fits  above  that  deals  aikers. 

He  that  ought  the  cow,  goes  nearefi:  her  tail. 

He  is  worth  na  weill  that  may  not  byde  na  wae. 
He  lhould  have  a  hail  pow,  that  calls  his  neighs 
bour  nikkienow. 

He  that  lies  gold  may  buy  land. 

He  that  counts  without  his  hofte,  counts  twife. 

He  that  looks  not  or  he  loup,  will  fall  or  he  wit  of 
himfelf, 

Hafie  makes  wafte. 

Hulie  (foftlyj  and  fair,  men  rides  far  journ  ws. 
He  that  marries  a  daw  |  flut]  eats  meikle  dirt. 

He  that  marries  or  he  be  wife,  will  die  or  he  thrive 
Hunting,  hawking,  and  paramours,  for  ane  joy  a 
hundred  difpleafures. 

Hald  in  geir,  helps  well. 

He  is  twife  fain  that  fits  on  a  fiean. 

He  that  does  his  turn  in  time  fits  half  idle. 

He  plaints  early  that  plaints  on  his  kail. 

He  is  good  that  faild  never. 

Half  anuch,  is  half  fill. 

He  is  a  fairie  cook  that  may  not  lick  His  own  finger,1 
Hunger  is  hard  in  a  heal  maw. 

He  fhould  wear  iron  ihone  that  bydes  his  neighr 
bours  deed. 

Hame  is  hamelie. 

He  that  is  hated  of  his  fubje&s,  cannot  be  counted 
a  King. 

Hap  and  a  half  penny,  is  warlds  geir  enough. 

•..!/.  •  .  _  ;  U  He 
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He  calls  me  fkabbed*  becaufe  I  will  not  call  him 
fkade. 

He  is  blind  that  eats  his  marrow,  but  far  blinder 
that  lets  him. 

Have  God,  and  have  all. 

Honeily  is  na  pride. 

He  that  Jifhes  afore  the  net,  lang  or  he  fifh  get. 

He  tint  never  a  cow,  that  grat  for  a  needle* 

He  that  hes  na  geir  to  lofe,  hes  (hins  to  pine. 

He  that  takes  all  his  geir  fra  himfelf,  and  gives  to 
his  bairns,  it  were  weill  waid  to  take  a  mallet 
and  knock  out  his  brains. 

He  fits  full  ftill  that  hes  a  riven  breech. 

He  that  does  bidding  deferves  na  dinging. 

He  that  blaws  bell,  bears  away  the  horn. 

He  is  well  ftaikit  within,  that  will  neither  borrow 
nor  len.  XdL 

Hea  will  gar  a  deaf  man  hear. 

He  is  fairelt  dung  when  his  awn  wand  dings  him; 

He  hes  wit  at  will,  that  with  angry  heart  can 
hold  him  ftill. 
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Proverbial  Speeches  of  Perfons  given  to 
fuch  Vices  or  Virtues  as  follows . 

Of  greedy  Perfons  it  is  faid. 

HE  can  hide  his  meat  and  feek  more; 

He  will  fee  day  at  a  little  hole. 

He  comes  for  drink,  though  draffc  be  his  errand; 

Of  well  Jkilled  Perfons* 

He  was  born  in  Auguft. 

He  fees  an  inch  before  his  nofe. 

Of  wilful  Perfons: 

~  ':4:  '  • 

He  is  at  his  wits  end.’ 

He  hears  not  at  that  ear. 

He  wald  fain  be  fordwart  if  he  will  how. 

He  will  not  give  an  inch  of  his  will,  for  a  fpan  of 
his  thrift. 

•  >'■’?*  *. 

Of  Voufters  or  new  Upftarts* 

’  »  t  ^  •  It  /  * M  .  |  •  r 

«•  '  ■  -  *  .  J  .  ,  ,  «  £  ;  .  *.  v->  •  u  'V  '  - 

His  wind  fhakes  no  corn. 

He  thinks  himfelf  na  payes  peir. 

U  2  H4 

■  *•  '  \ 
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He  counts  himfelf  worthy  meikle  myee  dirt. 

Henry  Cheike  never  flew  a  man  until  he  came  to  him. 

Of  fleyit  Perfons . 

30a  2$pr"% 

His  heart  is  in  his  hofe. 

He  is  war  frighted  nor  he  is  hurt. 

He  looks  as  the  wood  were  full  of  thieves. 

He  looks  like  the  laird  of  pity. 

He  looks  like  a  Lochwhaber  axe. 

Of  falfe  Perfons<s:fC^pa  esjlsi  aH  ^ 

He  will  get  credit  of  a  houfe  full  of  unbored 
milHlones. 

He  looks  up  with  the  one  eye,  and  down  with  the 
other. 

He  can  lie  as  weill  as  a  dog  can  lick  a  difh. 

He  lies  never  but  when  the  holen  is  green. 

He  bydes  are  faft  as  a  cat  bound  with  a  facer. 

He  wald  gar  a  man  trow  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
green  cheis,  or  the  cat  took  the  heron. 

Of  mifnortured  Perfons , 

( 

He  hes  a  brafen  face. 

He  knows  not  the  door  be  the  door  bar. 

He  fpits  on  his  own  blanket. 

V  .  . 

Of  unprofitable  foolifh  Perfons , 

He  harpes  ay  on  ane  firing. 

He  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

He  rives  the  kirk  to  thatch  the  quiet. 

He  wags  a  wand  in  the  water. 

He  that  rides  or  he  be  ready, wants  fome  of  his  geir. 


Of 
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Of  weillie  Perfons. 

He  can  hald  the  cat  to  the  fun. 

He  kens  his  oatmeal  among  other  folks  kail. 

He  changes  for  the  better. 

He  is  not  fo  daft  as  he  pretends  him. 

Of  angry  Perfons ; 

He  hes  pifht  on  a  nettle. 

He  hes  not  gotten  the  firft  feat  of  the  midding  the 
day. 

He  takes  pepper  in  the  nofe? 

ft* .9  nu  0  Of  unconftant  Perfons , 

He  is  like  a  widder  cock. 

He  hes  changed  his  tippet,  or  his  cloak  on  the 
other  fhoulder. 

He  is  like  a  dog  on  a  cat. 

His  evening  fong  and  morning  fong  are  not  ooth 
alike. 

He  is  an  Aberdeen* s  man,  taking  his  word  again? 

Of  Perfons  fpeaking  pertinently* 

He  hes  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

He  hes  touched  him  in  the  quick. 

Of  JVe afters  and  Divers . 

He  hes  not  a  heal  nail  to  claw  him  with. 

He  hes  not  a  penny  to  buy  his  dogs  a  leaf. 

He  is  as  poor  as  Jeb . 

He  is  as  bair  as  the  birch  at  Zule  evin. 

He  begs  at  them  that  borrow  at  him. 

He  he^ brought  his  pack  to  a  fit  fpead, 

He  is  on  the  ground. 

11  is  hair  grows  through  his  hood. 


V 
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He  hcs  cryed  himfelf  diver. 

'  ,  Of  proud  Perfons . 

He  counts  his  half-penny  good  r fiver. 

He  makes  meikle  of  his  painted  dreits. 

He  goes  away  with  lifted  up  head. 

He  anfwers  unfpoken  to. 

He  hes  not  that  bachcll  to  fwear  by. 

Of  untymcus  Petfons. 

He  is  as  welcome  as  water  in  a  riven  fhip. 

He  is  as  welcome  as  fnaW  in  harVed. 

Of  rafh  Perfons, 

He  fets  all  on  fex  or  fevin. 

He  durables  at  a  Urea  and  loupes  at  a  bank. 

Of  ignorant  Perfons . 

u  snwi  yjirrfy  jxjj  oiri  .<***. fW/G  ..  .  i  ^ 

He  does  as  the  blind  man  when  he  cads  his  flaff. 
He  brings  a  daft  to  his  own  head. 

He  gars  his  awn  wand  ding  him. 

He  takes  after  the  goat  that  cads  all  down  at  evin. 
He  hes  good  fkill  of  roded  wool!,  when  it  dinks  it 
is  enough. 

Of  effeminate  Perfons . 

He  is  John  Thcmfon's  man,  cou  telling  carle. 

He  wears  fhort  hole. 

Of  Drunkards, 

His  head  is  full  of  bees. 

He  may  write  to  his  friends. 

His  hand  is  in  the  panver. 

He 
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He  is  better  fed  nor  nortured. 

He  needs  not  a  cake  of  bread  at  all  his  kin. 


Of  Hypocrites . 


He  has  meikle  prayer,  but  little  devotion. 

He  runs  with  the  hound  and  holds  with  the  hair. 
He  hes  a  face  to  God,  and  another  to  the  Devil. 
He  is  a  wolf  in  a  lamb’s  Akin. 

He  breaks  my  head,  and  fince  puts  on  my  hood. 
He  can  fay,  my  joy,  and  think  it  not. 

He  fleeps  as  dogs  do,  when  wives  lift  meal. 

He  will  go  to  hell  for  the  houfe  profit. 


I. 


IT  is  a  fairie  brewing,  that  is  not  good  in  the 
newing. 

It  is  tint  that  is  done  to  child  and  auld  men. 

Ill  weids  waxes  weifl. 

In  fome  mens  aught  mon  the  auld  horfe  die. 

It  is  a  footh  bound  that  men  fees  wakin. 

In  fpace  comes  grace. 

It  is  ill  to  bring  out  of  the  fiefh  that  is  bred  in  the 
bane. 

Ill  win,  ill  warit. 

It  is  a  filly  flock  where  the  yowe  bears  the  bell. 

It  is  a  fin  to  lie  on  the  Devil. 

It  is  eith  till,  that  the  awn  felf  will. 

It  is  good  mowes  that  fills  the  womb. 

It  is  na  time  to  ftoup  when  the  head  is  affi 
It  is  fair  in  hall,  where  beards  wags  all. 

It  will  come  in  an  hour  that  will  not  come  in  a  year.  •  _ 
If  thou  do  na  ill,  do  na  ill  like. 

If  thou  flea!  not  my  kail,  break  not  my  dyke. 

If  ye  may  ipend  meikle,  put  the  more  to  the  fire. 

If  I  can  get  his  cairt  at  a  wolter,  I  fhall  lend  it  a 


put. 


U  4 


If 


t 
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If  I  may  nor  keep  geefe,  I  fHail  keep  gefline 
It  is  kindly  that  the  poke  favor  of  the 'herring,  - 
It  is  eith  to  cry  zule  on  another  man’s  coft. 
like  [each]  man  as  he  loves  let  him  fend  to  the 
cooks.  1  -i  v.dv^oomilzclnzhl 

It  is  eith  to  fwim  where  the  head  is  holcien  up. 

It  is  well  ware  it  they  have  forrow  that  buys  it 
with  their  diver.  «  '  -  -  '  •••''  *1 

If  ane  will  not,  another  will.01  liem  mci  ei  3.f 
It  is  ill  to  take  breeches  off  a  bare  arfe. 

It  is  dear  bought  honey  that  lick’d  off  a  thorn. 

If  God  be  with  us,  whawdl  be  againfl  us. 

It  is  weill  warit  that  waiters  want  o-eir.' 

•  •  >  *  ■  1  yip  o 

It  is  ill  to  bring  up  the  thing  that  is  not  therein. 
It  that  lyes  not  in  your  gate,  breaks  not  your  fhins. 
It  is  na  play  where  ane  greits,  and  another  laughs. 
If  a  man  knew  what  waid  be  dear, he  Wald  be  but 
merchant  for  a  year.  '  ‘otHifay  Hi >d  Ihvvjl 
It  is  true  that  all  men  fays. 

I  have  a  good  bow,  but  it  is  in  the  caftle. 

It  is  hard  to  fling  at  the  brod  fa  flick  that  childrei) 
life,  when  they  play  at  penny  prick]  or  kick 
at  the  prick. 

like  man  mend  ane,  and  all  will  be  mendit. 

It  is  a  fairie  collope  that  is  tain  off  a  capone. 

HI  bairnes  are  heft  heard  at  home.  ’ 

It  is  ill  to  wakin  fleeping  dogs. 

Ill  herds  make  fat  wolffs.  ' 

It  is  hard  to  wife  and  thrive  in  a  year. 

It  is  good  deeping  in  a  heal  fkin. 

It  is  not  tint  that  is  done  to  friends. 

It  is  ill  to  draw  a  ft  re  a  before  an  au!d  cat. 

It  is  a  paine  both  to  pay  and  pray. 

It  is  good  fifhing  in  drumbling  waters.  \ 

It  is  little  of  God’s  might,  to  make  a  poor  man  a 
knight.  "  ’  '  d 

It  is  good  baking  without  meal.  ■ 

It  is  a  good  goofe  that  drops  ay. 


*»  i 
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It  Is  not  the  babite  that  makes  the  monk. 

It  is  not  good  to  want  and  to  have. 

It  lies  neither  arfe  nor  elbew. 

I  Ihall  ftp  .on  his  lkirt. 

It  is  abairmoore  that  he  goes  overandgets  not  a  cow 
I  [hall  hold  his  npfe  on  i,he  grincUlone. 

It  goes  as  meikle  in  his  heart  as.  in  his  heel 
It  goes  in  at  the  one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other. 

It  is  na  mair  pittie  to  fee  a  woman  greit,  nor  to 
fee  a  goofe  go  bare' fit. 

It  is  weill  faid,  but  wha  vVill  bell  the  cat. 

It  is  (hort .while  leen  the  loufe  boore  the  langelf. 

I  have  a  flidderie  eill  by  the  tail. 

It  is  as  mei.t  as  a  fow  ,to  bear  a  fad  die. 

It  is  as  meit  as  a  thief  for  the  widdie. 

I  vvald  I  had  as  meikie  pepper  as  he  compts  himfejf 
worthy  myfe  dirt. 

It  will  be  an  ill  web  to  bleitch.  •  , 

I  cannot  find  you  bait.h  tales  and  ears. 

It  is  ill  to  make  a  blown  horn  of  a  tods  tail 
If  ever  you  make  a  lucky  pudding  I  fhall  eat  the  prick 
lit  that  God  will  give,  the  Devil  cannot  reave. 

In  a  good  time  I  fay  it,  pn  a  better  1  leave  it. 

It’s  a  filiy  pack  that  may  not  pay  the  cuftomS. 

I  have  feen  as  light  green.  \ 

It’s  a  cold  coal  to  blow  at. 

It’s  a  faire  field  where  all  are  dung  down. 

It’s  a  faire  dung  bairn  that  dare  not  greiu 
I  wat  where  my  a\vn  flioe  binds  me. 

If  you  wanted  me  and  your  meat,  ye  wakl  want  ane 
good  friend. 

O.  r 

K. 

*  ,  ,  v  k  •  - .  '  '■  '  K  p  ^  f*  f  |  .  ,  ,  j  i  ■.&>,  f  T  f  '  ’  fj  •  ’  ’’  t 

KAME  fmgle,  kame  faire. 

Kindnefs  comes  of  will. 

Kindnefs  will  creep  where  it  may  not  gang. 
Kindnefs  cannot  be  bought  for  geir. 

Kail  fpaires  bread. 

Kam  e  fie  rt 
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Kameffers  are  ay  greaue. 

Knowledge  is  eith  born  about. 

Kings  are  out  of  play. 

Kings  and  Bares  oft  worries  their  keepers. 
Kings  hes  long  ears. 

Kings  caff  is  worth  other  mens  corn. 
Kindnefs  lies  not  ay  in  ane  fide  of  the  houfe, 

L. 


LITTLE  intermeddling  makes  good  friends. 

Long  tarrying  takes  all  the  thank  away. 
Little  good  is  foon  fpendit. 

Lang  lean  makes  hameald  cattel. 

Little  wit  makes  meiklc  travel. 

Learn  young,  learn  fair. 

Like  draws  to  like, and  a  fkabbedliorfe  to  an  aid  dyke 
Laith  to  the  bed,  laith  out  of  the  bed. 

Little  may  an  aid  borfe  do,  if  he  may  not  nye. 
Let  them  that  are  cold  blow  at  the  coal. 

Lang  Landing, and  little  offering  makes  a  good  prife 
Love  lies  n a  lack. 

Leave  the  court,  before  the  court  leave  thee. 
Light  fuDper  makes  long  life. 

Lykit  geir  is  half  bought. 

Lordfhips  changes  manners. 

Light  winning  makes  a  heavy  purfe. 

Live  and  let  live. 

Livelefs,  faultlefs. 

Little  laid,  foon  mendit. 

Laith  to  the  drink,  and  laith  fra  it. 

Lightly  comes,  lightly  goes. 

LaL  in  the  bed,  beL  heard. 

Lata  is  lang  and  tedious. 


Little  waits  an  ill  huffie  what  a  dinner  holds  in. 
Laddes  will  be  men. 

Lauch  and  lay  down  again. 

Likelie  lies  in  the  myre,  and  unlikelie  goes  by  it. 

Let 


I 
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Let  him  drink  &s  he  hes  brewed. 

Like  to  die  mends  not  the  kirk-yard. 

Luck  and  a  bone  voyage. 

Lang  or  ye  cut  Falkland  wood  with  a  -pbo-knife. 
Love  me  little  and  love  me  lan g. 

o 

Let  alone  makes  mony  Ihrdon. 

Little  troubles  the  eye,  but  far  lefs  the  foul. 

Little  kens  the  wife  that  fits  by  the  fire,  how  the 
wind  blows  cold  in  hurlebuiie  fwyre. 

3\i.  I 

MONY  yrons  in  the  fire  part  mon  code. 

Maidens  fhou  Id  bem  eek  un  tilthey  be  m  a  r  tied 
Men  may  buy  gold  over  dear. 

Mony  purfes  holds  friends  together. 

Meat  and  cloath  makes  the  man. 

Mony  hands  make  light  work. 

Make  not  twa  mews  of  an e  daughter. 

Meat  is  good,  but  fnenfe  is  better. 
iMony  mailers  quoth  the  frog  to  the  harrow,  when 
every  tooth  took  her  a  knock. 

Mint  [offer]  or  ye  fir  ike. 

Meafure  is  treafure. 

Mony  men  does  lack,  that  yat  wald  fain  have  in 
their  pack. 

Miflerfull  folk  mon  not  be  mansfull. 

Many  fmals  makes  a  great. 

Maiflerie  mawes  the  meadows  down. 

Mony  fpeaks  of  Robin  Hood ,  that  never  ihot  in 
his  bow. 

Mifler  makes  men  of  craft. 

Meikie  water  runs  where  the  miller  fleeps. 

Meikle  mon  a  good  heart  endure. 

Mony  cares  fot  meal  that  hes  baking  bread  enough 
Meikle  fpoken,  part  mon  fpill. 

Meifengers  fhou  Id  neither  be  headed  nor  hang’d. 
Men  are  blind  in  their  own  caufe. 


Mony 


ft 


A 


A 
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Mo ny  words  wald  have  meikle  drink, 

Man  propons,  but  God  difpons. 

Mony  man  ferves  a  thanklefs  mafter, 

Mony  words  fills  not  the  furlot. 

Mony  kinsfolk  but  few  friends. 

Men  goes  over  the  dyke  at  the  ebbeft. 

Might  oftentimes  overcomes  right. 

Mends  is  worth  mifdeeds. 

Meikle  head,  little  wit. 

Milliard  after  meat.  vth 

Millers  takes  ay  the  beft  toll  with  their  own  hand, 
Mony  man  fpeirs  the  gate  he  knows  full  well. 
Mufiel  not  the  oxens  mouth. 

Meikle  hes,  wald  ay  have  mair. 

Mony  tynes  the  half  mark  whinger,  for  the  half** 
penny  thong. 

Make  not  meikle  of  little,  \.f  •  i 

Mony  man  makes  an  errand  to  the  hall,  to  bid 
the  Lady  good -day. 

Mony  brings  the  raike,  but  few  the  {hovel. 
Make  no  balkes  of  good  bear  land. 

March  whifquer  was  never  a  good  fifher, 

Meat  and  malfe  never  hundred  no  man. 


N, 


N^ATUREpaffcs  norture. 

Na  man  can  baith  fup  and  blaw  at  once, 
Nothing  enters  in  a  dole  hand. 

Need  makes  vertue. 

Need  has  ne  law. 

Neireft  the  Kirk,  farreft  fra  God,  . 

Neireft  the  King,  neireft  the  widdie: 

New  lords,  new  laws. 

Na  man  may  puind  hor  unkind nefs. 

Neireft  the  heart,  neireft  the  mouth. 

Never  rode,  never  fell. 
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feed  gars  naked  men  run,  and  forrow  gars  web- 
fters  fpin.  1C! 

leir  is  the  kirde,  but  nearer  is  the  fark. 

Nothing  is  difficile  to  a  well  willit  jnan. 
la  man  makes  his  awn  hap. 
la  reply  is  be  ft. 

Nothing  comes  fooner  to  light,  than  that  which  is 
long  hid. 

[a  man  can  play  the  fool  fa  weill  as  the  wife  man* 
fa  penny,  na  pardon. 

fa  man  can  feek  his  marrow  in  the  churne,  fa 
weill  as  he  that  hes  been  in  it  himfelf. 

*•;.  t  •  ‘  *  ft!  '■;V'  1  *'  * 

A?  f  H  '  -  ' 

'"X  VER  faft,  over  loufe. 

Of  anuch  men  leaves. 

)ver  great  familiarity  genders  defpite. 

)ft  compting  makes  good  friends. 

Iver  narrow  compting  culzies  na  kindnefs. 
lut  of  fight,  out  of  langer. 
if  twa  ills  choofe  the  leaft. 
if  other  mens  leather,  men  takes  large  whanges 
Iver  jolly  dow  not. 

If  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  fpeaks, 
If  all  war,  peace  is  the  final  end. 

If  ill  debtours,  men  takes  oats. 

If  need  make  vertue. 

If  the  earth  mon  the  dyke  be  budded. 

If  ane  ill^  comes  many. 

)ver  hole  over  cold. 

Iver  heigh  over  low. 

Iver  meikle  of  ane  thing,  is  good  for  nathing, 

P. 


iENNY  wife,  pound  fool. 

Prieft  and  doves  make  foul  houfcs. 


rb 


Prid 
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Pride  a$d  Uzinefs  wa.ld  have  meikle  xiphald. 

Put  your  hand  na  farder  nor  your  fleive  may  reach. 
Poor  men. are  fain  of  little  thing. 

Play  with,  your  peirs. 

Pith  is  good  in  all  plays. 

Put  twa  half-pennies  in  a  purfe  and  they  will  draw 
together. 

Painters  and  Poets  have  leave  to  lie. 
poflefiion  i>s  worth  an  ill  chartour. 

Pride  will  have  a  fall. 

Poverty  parts  good  company,  and  is  an  enemy  to 
vertue. 

Put  not  your  hand  betwixt  the  rind  and  the  tree# 
Poor  men  they  fay  hes  na  fouls. 

Patience  perforce. 

Provifion  in  feafon,  makes  a  rich  houfe. 

Put  that  in  the  next  parcel. 

Peter  in,  and  Paul  out. 

Plenty  isma  dainty. 

Puddings  and  paramours  wald  be  hotel  ie  handlit# 


UPIAXR  [where]  the  deer  is  flain,  fom.e 
bloud  will  lie. 


Quhen  the  eye  fees  it  faw  not,  the  heart  will  think 
it  thought  not. 

Quhen  wine  is  in,  wit  is  out. 

Quhen  the  fteed  is  ftowen,  ftiut  the  ftable  door. 
Quhen  the  tod  preaches,  beware  of  the  hens. 
Quhen  the  cup  is  fulleft,  bear  it  evioeft. 

Quhat  better  is  the  houfe  that  the  da  rifes  in  the 


morning. 

Quhen  theeves  reckons, leall  men  comes  to  their  geir 
Quhen  I  am  dead,  make  me  a  cawdle. 

Quhiles  the  hawk  hes,  and  whiles  he  hunger  hes. 
Quhen  the  craw  flees,  her  tail  follows. 

Quhen  the,  play  is  belt,  it  is  be-ft  to  leave. 

Quha 
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Quha  may  wooe  without  coft. 

Quhiles  thou,  whiles  I,  fo  goes  the  bailleri. 

Quhen  a  man  is  full  of  lull,  his  womb  isfullofleefings 
Quha  may  hold  that  will  away. 

Quhen  taylours  are  true,  there  little  good  to  fhew. 
Quhen  thy  neighbour’s  houfe  is  on  lire,  take  heed 
to  thy  awn. 

Quhen  the  iron  is  hot,  it  is  time  to  ftrike. 

Quhen  the  belly  is  full,  the  bones  wald  have  reft, 
Quhom  God  will  help,  na  man  can  hinder. 
Quhen  all  men  fpeaks,  na  man  hears. 

Quhen  the  good  man  is  fra  hame, the  table  cj^ths  tint 
Quhair  ftands  your  great  horfe. 

Quhair  the  pig  breaks,  let  the  ftiells  lie. 

Quhen  friends  meets,  hearts  warmes. 

Quhen  the  well,  is  full,  it  will  run  over, 

■  '  •  ;  ■-  h  , :  K.  :>  XI : .  c  ■. 

R.  ■ 


REASON  bound  the  man, 

Rufe  [praife]  the  foord  as  ye  find  it. 
Rufe  the  fair  day  at  evin. 

Racklefs  youth  makes  a  gouftie  age. 

Ryme  fpares  na  man. 

Reavers  fhoijld  nop  be  rewers. 

Rule  youth  weife  and  eild  will  rule  the  fell, 
Rome  was  not  biggie  on  the  fir. ft  day. 

S. 


Clke  man,  fike  mailer.  .  • 

■  Seldom  rides,  tynes  the  ipurs. 

Shod  in  the  cradle,  barefoot  in  the  ftubblq. 

Sike  lippes,  fike  latace. 

Sike  a  man  as  thou  wald  be, draw  thee  to  fike  com-; 


pany. 

Soothe  bourd  is  na  bourd. 

Sddome  lies  the  Devil  dead  by  the  dyke  fide. 

Saying 

\ 
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-  j>v* **r.  1?* 

Saying  goes  good  cheap. 

Spit  on  the  dane,  it  will  be  wet  at  the'  Taft. 

Soft  fire  makes  fvveet  malt.  v' 

v  *  .  ft 

Sorrows  gars  weblters  (pin.  •  - 

Sturt  pays  na  debt.  \ 

$ilfie  bairns  are  eith  to  lear.  ;  ,  ’ 

Saw  thin,  and  maw  thin.  , 

Soon  rype,  foon  rotten. 

Send  and  fetch. 

Self  deed,  felf  Ha.  > 

Shame  fhall  fall  them  that  fhame  thinks,  to  do  them- 
felves  a  good  turn. 

Sike  father,  fike  fon,  &.c. 

Seill  comes  not  while  forrow  be  gone. 

Shees  a  foule  bird  that  fyles  her  own  ned. 

Speir  at  Jock  thief  my  marrow,  if  I  be  a  leal  mad 
Soon  gotten,  foon  fpendit. 

Sike  pried,  fike  offerings 

She  is  a  fairie  moufe  that  hes  but  ane  hole. 

Snrfet  flays  mae  nor  the  fword. 

Seik  yourfauce  where  you  get  your  aiL 
Sokand  feall  is  bed.  -  1  < 

Sike  anfwer  as  a  man  gives,  fike  will  he  get. 

Small  winning  makes  a  heavy  purfe. 

Shame  is  pad  the  fhedd  of  your  hair. 

Send  him  to  the  fea  and  he  will  not  get  water. 

Saine  (blefs)  you  weillfra  the  Devil  and  the  Lairds 
bairns. 

She  that  takes  gifts  herfelf,  die  fels,  and  fhe  that 
gives,  does  not  elk. 

Shroe  the  ghad  that  the  houfe  is  the  war  of. 

Shew  me  the  man,  and  I  fhall  (hew  you  the  law. 
Swear  by  your  burnt  fhines. 

Sairie  be  your  meil  poke,  and  ay  your  fid  in  the 
nook  of  it. 

•  THE 
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T. 

fpHE  mair  hafte  the  wa£_fpeid. 

**■  Tyde  bydes  na  man. 

Twa  daughters  and  a  back  door  are  three  dark 
theeves. 

There  was  never  a  cake,  but  it  had  a  make. 
There  came  never  a  large  fart  forth  of  a  wran’s  arfe 
Toome  [empty]  bagges  rattles. 

The  thing  that  is  trufted,  is  not  forgiven. 

Take  part  of  the  pelf,  when  the  pack  is  a  dealing 
Tread  on  a  worm,  and  fhe  will  deir  her  tail. 

They  are  lightly  robbed  that  hes  their  awn. 

The  craw  thinks  her  awn  bird  faired. 

There  is  little  to  the  rake  to  get  after  the  bidornt 
They  buy  good  cheap  that  brings  nathing  hame. 
Thraw  f  twid]  the  wand  while  it  is  green. 

The  fhooemakers  wife  is  word  fhod. 

The  word  wafld  that  ever  was,  fome  man  wan. 
They  will  know  by  a  half-penny  if  a  Pried  will 
take  offering. 

Tyme  tryes  the  truth. 

The  weeds  overgaes  the  corn. 

Take  tyme  while  tyme  is,  for  tyme  will  away. 
The  piper  wants  meikle  that  wants  the  nether  chaps 
They  are  welcome  that  brings. 

The  langer  we  live  the  mac  fl range  fights  we  fee. 
There  are  many  foothe  words  fpoken  in  bourding 
There  is  na  thief  without  a  receiver. 

There  is  many  fair  thing  full  falfe. 

There  came  never  ill  of  a  good  advifement. 
There  is  na  man  fa  deaf,  as  he  that  will  not  hear* 
There  was  never  a  fair  word  inhicding. 

The  mouth  that  lyes  ilayes  the  foul. 

1  ror  mother,  trot  father,  how  can  the  foal  amble. 
They  were  never  fain  that  Hi  rugged. 

1  v  a  fools  in  ane  houfe  is  over  many. 

Twa  wolfs  rnay  worrie  anetheep. 
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The  day  hes  eyne,  the  night  hes  ears. 

The  tree  falls  not  at  the  firft  ftraike. 

The  mair  ye  tramp  in  a  turde,  it  grows  the  breader. 
There  is  none  without  a  fault. 

The  Devil  is  a  bufie  Bifhop  in  his  own  diode* 
There  is  no  friend  to  a  friend  in  deed. 

There  is  na  fool  to  an  auld  fool. 

Touch  a  good  horfe  in  the  back,  and  he  will  fling. 
There  is  remeid  for  all  things  but  Hark  deid* 
There  is  na  medicine  for  fear. 

The  weakfcft  goes  to  the  walls. 

That  which  huilies  fpares,  cats.  eats. 

Thou  wilt  get  na  mair  of  the  cat  but  the  fkin. 
There  mae  madines  nor  makine. 

They  laugh  ay  that  winnes. 

Twa  wits  is  better  nor  ane. 

They  put  at  the  cairt  that  is  ay  gangand.v 
Three  may  keep  counfel  if  twa  be  away. 

They  are  good  willie  of  their  horfe  that  hes  nane. 
The  mae  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the  better  chearf 
The  blind  horfe  is  hardieft. 

There  mae  ways  to  the  wood  nor  ane. 

There  is  meikle  between  word  and  deed. 

They  that  fpeirs  meikle  will  get-  wot  of  part. 
The  lei's  play  the  better. 

The  mair  cod,  the  mair  honour. 

There  is  nothing  more  precious  nor  tyme. 

True  love  kythsin  tyme  of  need. 

There  are  many  fair  words  in  the  marriage  mak¬ 
ing,  but  few  in  the  portion  paying. 

The  higher  up,  the  greater  fall. 

The  mother  of  mifchief  is  na  mair  nor  a  gnat  wing 
Tarrowing  bairnes  were  never  fat. 

There  little  fap  in  dry  peafe  hulls. 

This  bolt  came  never  out  of  your  bag. 

Thy  tongue  is  na  ilancter. 

Take  him  up  there  with  his  five  eggs,  and  four 
of  them  rotten* 
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The  next  tyme  ye  daunce,  with  whom  ye  take  by 
the  hand. 

The  goofe  pan  is  above  the  roll. 

Thy  thumb  is  under  my  belt. 

There  is  a  dog  in  the  well. 

The  malt  is  above  the  beir. 

Touch  me  not  on  the  fair  heel. 

The  pigs  overgaes  the  aid  fwine. 

Take  a  man  by  his  word*  and  a  cow  by  her  horn,'' 
T  here  meikle  hid  meat  in  a  goofe  eye. 

They  had  never  an  ill  day  that  had  a  good  evening 
There  belongs  mair  to  a  bed  nor  four  bair  le^s. 
The  greateft  darks  are  not  the  wifeit  men. 

Thou  Thou  Id  not  tell  thy  foe  when  thy  fit  Hides, 
The  grace  of  God  is  geir  enough. 

Twa  hungry  meales  makes  the  third  a  glutton. 
This  warld  will  not  laft  ay. 

TheDtvil  andtheDean  begins  with  a  letter, wThen  the 
Devil  hes  the  Dean,  the  kirk  will  be  the  better. 
They  are  as  wife  that  fpeir  not. 

There  is  nothing  fo  croufe  as  a  new  wafhen  loufe,’ 

.or.  •  W.  sh  6 moriTi 

RANG  has  nea  warrand. 

T  Mdll  hes  that  weill  is. 

Well  done,  loon  done.  is&sd  odt  ydq  abi  3fiT 
Weapons  bodes  peace. 

Wiles  helps  Weak  folk. 

Wifhers  and  walders  are  poor  houfeTi alders. 
Words  are  but  wind,  but  dunts  are  the  DeviL 
Wark  bears  witnefs  wha  weill  does. 

Wealth  gars  wTit  waver. 

.Weill  bydes,  weill  betydes. 

Wrang.  compt  is  na  payment. 

Wrang  hears,  wrang  anfwer  gives. 

With  empty  hand,  na  man  fnould  hawkes 'allure. 
Weill  wats  the  moufe,  the  cat’s  out  of  the  houfe. 
■Well  worth  aw,  that  gars  the  plough  drSW: 

We  hounds  flew  the  hair,  quoth  the  -meil'bun. 

3fVr  '  X  2  Wonder 


7  •;  n ' 
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Wonder  lafts  but  nine  nights  in  a  town. 

Women  and  bairns  keeps  couofelofthat  they  ken  not 
Wont  beguilt  3 

Waferf ^taf^e^i ng'u ogs .% 
We  have  a  craw  to  pluck. 

Well  good  mother  daughter. 

Wood  in  a  wildernefs,  and  flrengh  in  a  fool. 

Wit  in  a  poor  man’s  head,  molfe  in  a  mountain 
^  avails  nothing.  ,  ...  ... ,, 

Weils  him  and  wooes  him  that  hes  aBifhopin  his  kin 
life  amfcfcsr  pestfefinefeov/  sdi  03  aeog  exa 
Unfkild  mediciners,  and  horfemarfhels,  flays  both 
man  and  bead:. 


What  reakes  of  the  feed,  where  the  friendfhip 

.  .  .  j  .  1  -  s  J  *”  1  mi  mriti  in  sic  . 


dow  nought. 


Y. 


G 

O  I' 


YE  will  break  your  crag  and  your  faft  alike  in 
his  houle.  ,  n/, 

Ye  flrive  againft  theftream.-  :  ,ibod  moi 
Youth  never  cafls  for  perrill. 

Ye  feek  hot  wa: er  under  cold  yce.  -j 

Ye  drive  a  fnail  to  Rome. 

Ye  ride  a1  bootlels  errandfl  .  ftfdT 


Ye  fe ek  grace  at  a  grace] eft  faed.  CTH  r CGCPT- 
Ye  learn  your  father  to  get  bairns.  ^  n  bbb  *•  m 
Ye  may  not  fit  in  Rome  and  flrive  with  the  Pope;, 
Youth  and  age  will  never  agree.’  1  ^  ,  t,-  ^  - 
Ye  may  puind  for  debt,  but  not  for  unkindnefs. 
Ye  breid  of  the  cat,  ye  wald  fain  eat  fifh,  but  ye 
have  na  will  to  weet  your  feet. 

Ye  breid  of  the  gouk,  ye  have  not  a  ryme  bu  anef 
Ye  fhould  be  a  King  of  vour  word. 

Ye  will  get  war  bodes  before  Belten. 

Ye  may  drink  of  the  bourn,but  not  byte  of  the  brae 
Ye  wald  do  little  for  God  an  the  Devil  were  dead. 

Ye  have  a  ready  mouth  for  a  ripe  cherry. 

Ye  breid  of  the  millers  dog,  ye  lick  your  mouth' 
or  the  pok  be  open, 
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.»ini  nu  rvro  n:m  mm  tod 


w  rih 


^pHE  axe  goes  to  the  wood,  from  whence  it 
-ft  borrowed  its  helve. 


hn 


It  is  ufed  againft  thofe  who  are  injurious  to  thofe  from  whom 
they  are  derived,  or  from  whom  they  have  received  their  power. 

•*.  •'  •'»  -  ‘  .  t,*j>  l  XILj  '•*  *Jr  'll  *Jl  -V  , 

m  n1?  toto  m*  i1?  -m  n>* 

.‘OD'lTD  :TnV  PTH  If  any  fay  that  one  of  thine 
ears  is  the  ear  of  an  afs,  regard  it  not :  If  he  fay 
fo  of  them  both,  procure  thyfeif  a  bridle. 

That  is,  it  is  time  to  arm  ourfelves  with  patience  when  we 
are  greatly  reproached;’  *  1  MJm 

ifSfM/B'  OVliH  '9- 1 


to  Kb  .to  malum 

•TTtODm  nb'Q  Do  not  fpeak  of  fecret  matters 
in  a  field  that  is  full  of  little  hills. 


PlL 


Becaufe  it  is  poffible  fome  body  may  lie  hid  there  and  hear 

what  is  faid.  ^  f  • 

■ '  ^  Isn  on  i  d n  o  ioi  Jpn  iyd  dnb  iot  bn  iwci  ■  ? 

.Dnms  rTOSE?  R/una  rDlbj?  That  city  is  in 
3  bad  cafe  whofe  Phyfician  hath  the  gout. 

.N'Dtf  ERO  TO  W5  tn/1  btf  Do  not  dwell 
in  a  city  whofe  governor  is  a  Phyfician. 

rratt?  nck  ’3'hn  wn  -api  ndk 
hyj  np  kdni  A  myrtle  Handing  among  nettles 
does  notwithftanding  retain  the  name  of  a  myrtle. 


w 
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.“m  to  xb  pn  ip  nw  nrts'n  T  *.  Where 
there  is  a  there  do  not  thou  fhew  thyfelf  & 
man. 

The  meaning  is,  that  it  becomes  us  not  to  intermeddle  in 
an  office  where  there  is  already  fuch  good  provifion  made  that 
there  is  no  need  of  our  help. 

.imwi  m  "3K1  'h'D  K'Sm  nnx  i.  e.  At  the  door 
of  the  ioid  words ,  within  t(ie  fold  an  account. 

The  fliepherd  does  with  fair  words  call  back  his  fugitive 
fheep  to  the  door  of  the  fold,  but  when  he  gets  them  in  he 
punifheth  them  for  Graying  away.  It  is  applicable  to  what 
may  be  expe&ed  from  our  governors  ag^inft  whom  we  have 
rebelled.  v  ' 

.'T&22  HOTI  T)p2  TO  /.  e.  He  is  pleafed  with 
gourds,  and  his  wife  with  cucumbers.'  ' 

A  Proverb  by  which  is  exprefled,  that  both  the  pian  an4 
wife  are  vicious  much  alike.  1  > 

KDD  ‘mfel  HDD 

.^nrip  THDN"T  /.  e.  It  is  not  as  thy  mother  fays',  but' 
as  thy  neighbours  fay. 

The  gleaning  is,  that  we  are  not  to  regard  the  praifes  of  a  near 
relation,  but  to  liken  to  what  is  faid  by  the  neighbourhood. 

P'S  ID  HD2  Viy  HD*PD  -p  ral  i.  e.  If  the 

dog  bark,  go  in  ;  if  the  bitch  bark,  go  out.  * 

:pSJ  Vb  mil  S'D^DD  i.  e.  W e  may  not 
expect  a  good  whelp  from  an  ill  dog. 

•TO  wnttt  ppj  p yff  i.  e.  Sichem  marries  the  wife 
(viz.  Dinah.)  and  Mifgaus  is  circumcifed  (i. 

ttifhed' ) 

Deiirant  Reges  pieSiuntur  Achi-vi • 

•inpi  KDpX  nnD  NSDD  a  camel  in  Media  dances 
ip  a  little  cab. 

This  Proverb  is  ufed  againft  thofe  who  tell  incredible  things.. 

nm  *»|np  xbm  xbp 

Si"TOp  VP  nb  i.  e.  The  camel, going  to  feek  hprns, 
loft  his  ears. 

Againfl  thofe  who,  being  difeontented  with  what  they  have,, 
in  puriuit  of  more  lofe  what  they  once  had. 


itww 
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■'  ».»  ''ty'MZn  PD  Wgtt  z.  *.  Many  old 
camels  carry  the  fkins  of  the  young  ones  to  the 
market . 

Wkt  Tara  &npi  Nyi  *pp 

i.e.  The  great  cab  and  the  little  cab  <ra 

W  Q 

down  to  the  grave. 

•prfcf  $69  rm  Tjtfr 

jrr1?  THD&  z.  e.  r  He  that  hires  one  garden 

( which  he  is  able  to  look  after)  eats  birds  •,  he  that 
hires  more  than  one  will  be  eaten  by  the  birds. 

;  tf-DJ  KJiXi  Dp5?  i.  e.  As  is  the  garden  fuch  ii 
the  gardener. 

Knorin  nrmn  on  xyfyi  wfr  •'H 

fnm  z.  £.  If  I  had  not  lifted  up  the  ftone,  you  had 
not  found  the  jewel. 

It  is  ufed  when  one  man  reaps  the  fruit  of  the  laboursof  another,, 
JKTXp  KpV  *6lK  i.eK  When  the  Sun  riles, 
the  difeafe  will  abate. 

It  isfaid  by  one  man  of  the^wr, that  there  was  a  preciousftone 
which  did  hang  on  the  neck  of  Abrahamy  which  when  the  fick 
man  looked  on  he  was  prefently  healed  :  and  that  when  Abra - 
ham  died  God  placed  this  ftone  in  the  Sun  :  This  is  thought 
to  have  given  occaficn  to  the  Proverb  above-named.  V.  Bu%- 
torf,  Lexic.  Rabbin,  in  •voce  aVr. 

$d.  rMpna  nroaa.  n'Hi 

:n’b  p!?p'’  Np  Whoever  hath  a  divided  beard,, 

the  whole  world  will  not  prevail  againft  him. 

This  Proverb  is  ufed  of  thofe  who  are  cunning,  and  fuch 
'are  they  thought  to  be  whofe  beard  is  divided,  which ,  by  their 
much  handling  when  they  are  muling  arid  thoughtful,  they  are 
faid  to  divide. 

m  pD  ym  ot  m 

SHJPttW  nnzi  *.  e.  Go  down  the  ladder  when  thou 
marrieft  a  wife,  go  up  when  thou  choofeft  a  friend. 

The  meaning  is,  that  we  Ihoijld  not,  marry  a  wife  above  our 
rank,  though  we  choofe  fuch  a  friend. 

6l?\n  p?  i.  e .  Rather  fell  than  be  poor. 
tnpiN  a*un  pn  pt  i.  e.  He  that  buys  and  fells  is 
called  a  merchant. 

This  Proverb  is  ufed  in  derilion  of  thofe  who  buy  and  fell 
to  their  Ids. 

X  4  sW 
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tpf  Y.  *  .'While  Che  dull  is  on 

your  feet  fell  what  you  have  bonghtXCH  CH  CdCal 

The  meaning  is,  that  we  (hould  fell  quickly  (though  with-; 
light  gains)  that  we  may  trade  for  morWdf? t2j  ignlnfiam  odT 

:a tap  rmpTH  .pnv*\  e,  Gaftyoyr, 

flafF  into  the  air,  and  it  wilt  fall  upon  its  root,  or 

heavy  end .  Y-  tftf  HPffl'Ipii iff  t &C  tyhfiik: 

Naturam  expellas  furea  licei  ujque  Jre<&rirrJ\  119  Uw 

:rrpttf>  nvwtfl  nnD1?  iobft  Y.  e.  The  wine  is 
the  mailer’s,  bur  the  goodnefs  of  it  is  the  butler’s. 

ei-  run  mpn  aPoi .  iw  nb$"  ptf 

When  an  afs  climbs  a  ladder,  we  may 
find  wifdom  in  women.':.;.; 

mnp  \pT)  nsp/u;  )pm: , $ 

bin  he.  An  afs  is  cold  even  in  the  Summer  fol&ice. 

The  meaning  is,  that  fome  men  are  fo  unhappy  that  no~  ; 
thing  will  do  them  good/  /  *  J  .  Uvad-odT"  *> 

ise:Afinario  -  -  Camelarius.  y 

i.  e.  A  man  that  hath  the  care  of  leading  a  camel,  and 
djiving  an  afs.  Such  a  man  is  in  the  midft,  and.  knows  not 
how  to  go  forward  or  backward ;  for  the  afs  will 
not  lead,  nor  the  camel  be  driven.  It  is  applicable  to  him 
who  hath  to  do  with  two  perfons  of  contrary  humours,  and 
knows  not  how  to  pleafe  both,  nor  dares  he  difpleafe  either  of . 
tfyeim  '*  ...  ;  ;  •" '  j  •  /  ”■  * 

.  plgffiTM  nsnD1?  1TOQ  /.  e.  They  had  thought 
to  have  put  others  into  a  fleeve,  and  they  are  put 
in;  themfelves. '  f h6  v  6  M:  '  -  •'  - 

1  nbm  nrra  &  nnnrp  *)?np  voy 
flflDVi  ?.  e.  The  poor  man  turns  his  cake,  and 
another  comes  and  takes  it  away. 

HP  V  tim  nit'  7.  e.  Open  thy  purfe  (viz. 
i.  e.  receive  thy  money)* and  then  open  thy  fack  \  i.  e. 
then  deliver  thy  goods. '  !  4-“: ■'  :  •  ■' 

;vbpo  •bp  bw  tfjsjbij  ^  An  hungry  dog 

Will  eat  dung.  •  '■  "'"t  C1g%r*l 

;xibDb  m  mn  Nnbn  p  e.  If  you  tike 
away  the  falt,youmay  throw  the  fiefh  to  the  dogs. 

•  r  #obn  The  fervant  of  a  king  is 

a  king. 
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no  iiiWa&'allMi.W;  .*&*•  -Knaa  .tty 

UZbs  ra  m3  ttbl  i.  c.  Do  not  dwell  in  a  city 
where  an  hprfe  does  not  neigh,  nor  a  dog  bark. 

The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  would  be  fafe  from  danger  we 
mu  ft  not  dwell  in  a  city  where  there  is  neither  an  "hprfe 
againft  ,an  enemy,  nor  dogs  againft  thieves. 

ai/ura  yn:  yfgf  yiab  %  e.  Make  hafte 

when  you  are  puf chafing  a  field,  but  when  you 
are  to  marry  a  wife  be  flow. 

trim;  -ray  m  '1??  $m.  rcma 

:MD  :  When  the  fhepllerd  is  angry  with  his 
fheep  he  fends  them  a  blind  guide 

"  Knn  nm  ntd  N/py  nytyn, 

:^3p^ "  In  the  Time'  of  affliction,  a  vow;  in  the 
time  of  profperity  an  inundation  :  or  a  greater  in - 
credfeof  wtckednefs. 

The  Devil  was  lick,  the  Devil  a  Monk  would  be ; 
.The  Devil  was  well,  the  Devi]  a  Monk  was  he. 

:  ihtt  NID'D  xn'22  X2D  i.  e.  An  old  man 

in  an  houfe  is  a  good  fign  in  an  houfe. 

Old  men  are  fit  to  give  wife  counfel. 

Vrruop  TOP  rri’iW  Hi1?  V)K  >■  e.  Wo  be  to 
him  whofe  advocate  becomes  his  accufer. 

This  Proverb  is  accommodable  to  various  purpofes :  God 
required  propitiatory  Sacrifices  of  his  people*;  when  they 
offered  them  up,  as  they  ihould,  they  did  receive  their  pardon 
upon  it :  but  if!  they  offered  the  blind  or  lame,  &c.  they  were 
fo  far  from  gaining  their  pardon,  that  they  increafed  their 
guilt :  And  thus  their  advocate  became  their  accufer. 

UtyO  DITT  ibm  tibim  ny  tj.  While  thy 
fhoe  is  on  thy  foot  tread  upon  the  thorns. 

rpy  82^y  ~]2~)y  h  tf.Your  furety  wants  a  furety. 

This  Proverb  is  ufed  of  an  infirm  argument  that  is  not  fuffi- 
pent  to  prove  what  it  is  alledged  for. 

:p'i^9  naan  ansa  a/nisytoa  One  bird 

in  the  net  is  better  than  an  hundred  flying. 

•  SSf  /•  *  tittle  *nd 

i  9  4  K.  t  i 


V 

•> 
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rra  'w  ah  rwh  :  >  #*s 

U&p ■/.  e.  Never  caft  dirt  into  that  fountain  of  which  ’ 
thou  haft  fometime  drank. 

The  meaning  is,  that  we  fhould  not  proudly  defpifeor  re¬ 
proach  that  perfon  or  thing  which  formerly  have  been  of  ufe 
to  ns. 

:*□  wv  rtCD  jpjftt  ^pnbn  b^  L  e .  Do  not 
look  upon  the  veftel,  but  upon  that  which  it 
contains. 

zybD  t>  i.  e.  A  lie  hath  no  feet. 

ixbm  K>m  1TQ  ijfrm  i.e.  One  Iheep  follows 
another. 

So  one  thief,and  any  other  evil  doer^  follows  the  ill  example 
of  his  companion. 

lYTB  nsja  nm  byw  mm  Nb  We  never  find 
that  a  fox  .dies  in  the  dirt  of  his  own  ditch, 

The  meaning  is,  that  men  do  rarely  receive  any  hurt  from 
the  things  to  which  they  have  accufiomed  themfelves. 

:pmi  apinm-ybro  rfio  If  a  word  be  worth 
one  fiiekel,  filence  is  worth  two,  . 

Nvnquam  etenim  tacuiffe  nocet9  mat  ejfe  kcuiuKt* 

9&xb  Tin  N"nn  b9J  If  the  ox  fall,  whet  yotfr 
knife. 

The  meaning  is,  we  mud:  not  let  dip  the  occalion  of  get¬ 
ting  the  vidory  oyer  an  enemy. 

rrab  $0  NTin  bB3  When  the  ox  falls,  there 
are  many  that  will  help  to  kill  him. 

j  *•  tJ  j  *  ’•  *  «  ■  •  ‘  V  .  •  ' , '  '  '  4  * 

The  meaning  is,  that  there  are  many  ready  to  trample  up* 
on  him  that  is  afHi&ed. 

:trrb,  1»JD  n*TO  tthyn  i.  e,  We  mu  ft  fall  down 
before  a  fox  in  feafon. 

"*  i.  I  I/.  .1  'a'i  •••  '  *  '  '**'/.*  J 

The  meaning  is,  ihat  we  ought  to  obferve  cfunning  men, 
and  give  them  4u<-&efpp&  i|n  their  profperity. 

mnjm  bm  rnmiS  aar  w  Choofc 
rather  to  be  the  tail  of  lions  than  the  head  of 
foxes. 

ttwan  ro 
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Kbftrr  ray  jnwi  mm2  12 

$tm2  81)  When  the  weafel  and  the  cat  make 
a  marriage  it  is  a  very  ill  prefage. 

c 

The  meaning  is,  that  when  evil  men  who  were  formerly  at 
variance,  and  are  of  great  power,  make  agreement,  it  portends 
danger  to  the  innocent,  and  to  others  who  are  within  their 
reach.  Thus  upon  the  agreement  of  Herod  and  Pilate  the  moft 
innocent  blood  is  fhed.  *  The  Jews  tell  of  two  dogs  that  were 
very  -fierce  one  againft  the  other  ;  one  of. them  is  affaulted  by  a’ 
wolf,  and  thereupon  the  other  dog  refolves  to  help  him  againft 
the  wolf  who  made  the  aftault. 

xrmpi  *ap  nrr  n&m  ap  nn 

/.  e.  In  two  cabs  of  dates  there  is  o.ne  cab  of 
ftones  and  more. 

The  meaning  is,  that  there  is  much  evil  mingled  with  the 
good  which  is  found  iii  the  world. 

4K$S  nbn  $*?  "13  i.e.  If  the  whole 
world  does  not  enter  yet  half  of  it  will. 

3Tis  meant  of  calumny  and  reproach,  where  many  times 
fome  part  is  believed  though  all  be  not.  Calumniare  fortiter, 
&  aliquid  adharebit . 

:n,!?  b'mo  xhan  mrt  pr/orr  p  l  e.  He  that 
bath  been  bitten  by  a  ferpent  is  afraid  of  a  rope. 

The  meaning  is,  he  is  afraid  of  any  thing  that  hath  the 
kail  likenefs  to  a  ferpent. 

KpbnD'l  ]nWT2  KM  She  plays  the  whore 
for  apples  and  then  be  flows  them  upon  the  fick. 

This  Proverb  is  ufed  againft  thofe  who  give  alms  of  what 
they  get  unjuftly. 

.  mns  mbznb  n\np  xbi  xyir) 

The  door  that  is  not  opened  to  him  that 
begs  our  alms,  will  be  opened  to  the  Phyfician. 

ib'stt  rmzmi  mi?:  pattf  Let  but  the  drun¬ 
kard  alone,  and  he  will  fall  of  himfelf. 

nTS  v^n  ryfetra  anna  am  nbbz  i.e.  Thou 
haft  dived  deep  into  the  water  and  haft  brought 
up  a  potfherd. 


i  '£*4  *  A"  "Ut 
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:nsp  sfDW  ^D  nsw  L  -K  If  thou  haft  iricreafed 
thy  water,  thou  mult  alfo  increafe  thy  meal. 

4 

Thus  he  that  raifeth  many  objections  is  obliged  to  find  fo- 

Jutions  for  them  alfo.  . 

)fiidqII31s  >fDS  sot  ?h  o3  fonsnin iooso  03  &ohj 

:niD  *D  VXV  *n  i.  e.  There  is  nothing  fo 
bad,  in  which  there  is  not  fomething  of  good. 

tb  n\ri  pirn 

nnnn1?  i.  He  that  hath  had  one 
of  his  family  hanged,  may  not  fay  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  hang  up  this  fifli.  -W  CXK-  OW  tfUTIGw*  • 

The  meaning  is,  we  mult  abltain  from  words  of  reproach, 
and  then  efpecially  when  we  are  not  free  from  the  crimes  1 
which  we  reproach  others  for. 

\T)pn  vb  Knn:fr  Tiro  -nnb  ntt?  /.  e.  O  thou  Na- 
zarite ,  go  about,  go  about,  and  do  not  come 
near  the  vineyard. 

The  meaning  is,  that  we  fhould  avoid  the  occafions  of  fin. 
The  Nazaritewas  forbidden  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  it  was  there* 
fc>re  his  wifelt  courfe  to  avoid  all  occafions  of  trefpaffing. 

jvTDtf  rrnn  vfctn  dn* i  ttdn  thd  /.  e.  Thy 

fecret  is  thy  prifoner,  if  thou  let  it  go,  thou  art  a 
prifoner  to  it. 

The  meaning  is  plain,  viz.  That  we  ought  to  be  as  careful 
in  keeping  a  fecret  as  an  officer  in  keeping  his  prifoner,  who 
makes  himfelf  a  prifoner  by  letting  his  prifoner  go.  -  There 
is  fometimes  a  great  danger  in  revealing  a  fecret,  and  always 
it  is  an  argument  of  great  folly.  For  as  the  Jeivs  fay  well,  Thy 
friend  hath  a  friendt  and  thy  friend's  friend  hath  a  friend  :  And 
therefore  what  thou  wouldll  have  kept  as  a  fecret  reveal  not 
to  thy  friend.  And  they  elfewhere  fay,  that  He  who  hath  a 
narrow  hearty  i.  e.  but  a  little  wifdomi  hath  a  broad  tongue , 
f.  *.  is  apt  to  talk  at  large.  *  t  f  «v  u 

no  JTP  tCn  Ktchip  ran  /,  e.  The  Magician 
mutters,  and  knows  not  what  he  mutters. 

This  is  proverbially  ufed  againft  thofe  who  pray  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue  ;  or  do  any  thing  wfiich  they  do  not  unfterftand* 

:r6  im  tojt  tths  rriaa-TnS''  i-e. If  thy  daugh¬ 
ter  be  marriageable  fet  thy  fervant  free,  and  give 
her  to  him  in  marriage. 

hm 
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■  :n'tf  ;m  «j#d  jdi»  pm  pm  /.  ?.To  expeft,  to 
expert  is  worth  four  hundred  drachms. 


Zuz  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  facred  Shekel.  This  Proverb 
is  ufed  to  recommend  to  us  the  advantage  of  deliberation  in 
our  a&ioibon  st'amf  r%‘  rf.fff! 


;  W 


NTr22>  >6  Ml] 

31*210  They  can  find  money  for  mifchief,  when 
they  can  find  none  to  buy  corn.  v 
PNnmn  ariD  xbz  Mtm  Nraa  In  my  own 
city  my  name ,  in  a  ftrange  city  my  cloaths^r*- 
cure  me  refpeft. 


,'1 1  - 


ion  ,  bv .  nsip  pm.  nrro  n.s'rt  p« 
nuo  b&  nsip  71m'  nVn  ’Tis  not  a  baficet  of 
hay  but  a  baficet  of  flefti  which  will  make  a  lion 
roar.  _  ... 


"That  is,  it  mufl.  be  flefh  and  not  hay  which  will  give  couf  A 
rage  and  llrength  to  a  lion. 

nyain  s’P  rw  *n'p  t>2  "o  Let  thy 
grandchild  buy  wax  and  do  not  thou  trouble 
thyfelf.  ^  n 

b)pW)  Kpim'  DB  Pull  off  .  the. 

fkin  in  the  ffreets  and  receive  thy  wages,  ^mid 
&Y6w!b  bns  &  ^nHr^vai-  ni  3J5913 '&  EsmnsmbVait 

That  is,  we  were  better  fubmit  to  the  meaneft  employment 
than  want  neceflaries.  •/.  Wi.  .Wh\a 


731 


rmt 

t  Of 


*6dd  Knsnn  Kin  X212 

rHNp’l  MS  One  grain  of  fiiarp  pepper  is  better 
than  a  bafket  full  of  gourds. 

nchi-ocM  «irIT  fWf  P?it 5  ftPi 

R  ;  ¥  Vi  -  hlv  l  "  !  \  4  .  .  V  .  N  -  A  ■'  v  V^I  V»  *  V 

•  ■  -  '  f  ■  ...  ...  f 

That  is,  one  wife  man,  how  mean  foever,  is  more  valuable 
than  many  that  are  unwife. 

--  -  -  ■  ,  v*.  ~  'H  f'i  i  «*$r  it'.  •  r-  '\  r:  1  ••  «•  *  L  ;  flYt  2  i 

•  >  '  i*  /  '  . '  £  i.'hi-A  ^  »  M  1  i  r4  -r  ‘i.'-rl*  •  -A— i  •-.*  *  '  4  •  1  .  t.  . 

n^m  dm  MW  ItD  As  if  a  man  that  is  kil¬ 
led  fiiould  come  home  upon  his  feet. 

This  is  ufed  proverbially  of  thofe  things  which  we  give  for 

loft.  03,Q£n?£ni  nr  mar  of  i$i! 

w  ■  v.  \  tfhefe 


(  3*8  ) 


J  *  *  i  _  .  •  vi  '  :  '  (4-  ■'  .  jf  .  J. 

7 loefe  that  follow  are  the  Sentences  of 
Ben  Syra,  a  man  of  great  fame  and 
antiquity  among  the- 

:rr*?  int^n  xbi  ly  wc^b  Tp5tf 

Onour  a  Phyfician  before  thou  haft  need  of 
him. 

That  is,  we  mull  honour  God  in  onr  health  and  profperity 
that  he  may  be  propitious  to  us  in  our  adverlity, 

i  ....  ;  '  '■  :  1'  . 

wd  by  rrpnw  -a  sfrr  *n 

Thy  child  that  is  no  child  leave  upon  the 

waters  and  let  him  fwimu  •  S'  ‘SSS  IS  1 

, 

That  is,  where  our  child  is  not  reclaimable  by  fair  mean3 
we  may  not  hinder  him  from  condign  puniflunent.  ' 

I  f  iw  nobrr^noo 

trp-n:)  ipVm  b 5>n  DT)  Gnaw  the  bone  which 
is  fallen  to  thy  lot.  -  ?  :^C3  'Cf*  J 

That  is,  he  that  hath  an  ill  wife  mud:  patiently  bear  with 
her  :  It  may  alfo  be  applied  to  other  things. 


ihkp'ps1?  aD'Vijn  nasopV  ins  Mm  Gold  mult 
be  beaten,  and  a  child  fconrged. 

: ja»ih  i*b  Kmto  p  inn  2n  nn  Be  good,  and 
refrain  not  to  be  good. 

nnpnnV  \pb  m  m'2b  rrb,  m  Wo  be  to  the 
wicked,  and  wo  be  to  them  that  cleave  to  them. 
Or,  to  their  neighbours  that  live  near  them . 

xb  Ktcroi  tot  i  tib  xv^b  no 
:i*?  'ED  If  we  would  avoid  a  mifchief  we  mud 
not  be  very  kind  and  familiar  with  an  evil  man. 

yyin  xb  p  it  Wkh-h'old  not  thine 

hand  from  fhewing  mercy  to  the  poor. 

X1VD 
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njrr  nVi  nm’A  rmby  xrbi 

n^DD  no  The  bride  goes  to  her  marriage  bed, 
but  knows  not  what  lhall  happen  to  her.  ° 

The  meaning  is,thatwe  oughtnot  confidently  topromife  our- 
felves  in  any  thing  any  great  fuccefs.  Thus  it  is  laid,  that  a 
certain  man  laid  he  would  enjoy  his  bride  on  the  morrow,  and 
when  he  was  admonifhed  to  fay  he  would,  if  God  will ;  He 
anftvered  that  he  would,  whether  God  would  or  not.  This 
man  and  his  bride  were  both  found  dead  the  following  night. 
Thus  was  the  faying  of  Ben  Syra  verified,  The  bride,  &c. 

ym  tco  wmVi  sro-n  saonV  A  nod  for  a 
wife  man,  and  a  rod  for  a-  fool. 

;*nany'D*n  vrnDaa  tpia  He  that  gives  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  enemy  is  like  to  an  afs. 

jpjWD  WU  Tpin  p'Vr  TU  A  little  fire  burns 
up  a  great  deal  of  corn. 

This  faying  is  to  be  underflood  of  the  mifchief  which  an 
evil  and  flandering  tongue  does,  and  is  exemplified  in  Doe%, 
who  by  this  means  brought  definition  upon  the  Priefls.  ’ifrk 

/  **  '  >  V-  /  9  /  r  *  *  • 

eMyov  irvp  y}Amy)v  vayjv  uvoLKTei*  J2.ni.  ill.  5. 

KDB  KUDt)  KJTDD  NDD  An  old  man 
in  an  houfe  is  a  good  fign  in  an  houfe. 

!  '  :np^JTD^  npbnn  KmriB  Spread  the  table 
and  contention  will  ceafe. 

IP  bir?  •  Krr  ]JTDb*i  DTOb  rw  yny 
i’p’atD  “ID  DV  If  thou  mud:  deal,  be  fure  to  deal 
with  an  honed:  man. jp  3jrj  ;ej 

tJTO  nSD  nK  rpb.  nKbip  KIDTH  Be  not  un¬ 
grateful  to  your  old  friend. 

rv^bftv  “fb  To>b»-  ttw 
:p*)2t^Jl  Kb  Though  thou  had:  never  fomanycoun- 
fellers,  yet  do  not  forfake  the  counfel  of  thy 
own  foul. 

jmVlD  rDK%m  nap  avrr  The  day  is  fhortj 
and  the  work  is  much. 

V3':\  W\\  ■;  TS.W ■:  ^ 

Ars  longa  vita  brevis: 
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TO  HIS 

Honoured  Friend, 

Peter  Courteiop e,  Efq; 


O  F 

*  » 

D  A  N‘N  Y  in  SUSSEX. 


SIR,  ' 

I  need  no  other  Motive  to  in- 
T'  duce  me  to  prefect  You  with  this 
Collection  of  English  Words, 
but  ^at  I  might  take  Occafion 
publickly  to  own  my  Obligations 
to  You,  as  well  for  your  long-continued 
Friendfhip,  as  for  the  Affiftance  you  have  fome 
time  afforded  me  in  thofe  Studies  to  which  I 
am,  I  think,  naturally  inclined  ;  yet  one  Cir- 
sumftance  did  more  efpecially  lead  me  to 
make  choice  of  Y~ou  for  its  Patron  ;  and  that 
s,  that  You  were  the  firft  who  contributed 
to  it,  and  indeed  the  Perfon  who  put  me  upon 
t }  and  fo,  it  being  in  good  meafure  your  own, 

A  2  I  have 


$  DEDICATION. 

I  have  Reafon  to  hope,  that  You  will  favour¬ 
ably  accept  it.  I  confefs  the  Work  is  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  I  am  fomewhat  aftiamed  to 
prefix  your  Name  before  it;  but  having  no¬ 
thing  elfe  left  of  my  own,  which  I  defign  to 
trouble  the  World  with,  as  not  knowing  whe¬ 
ther  I  may  live  fo  long  as  to  perfect  what  I 
'  have  now  before  me,  1  cbufe  rather  to  pieient 
You  with  this,  than  lofe  the  Honour  of  being 
known  to  have  fuch  a  Friend,  or  neglect  the 
Duty  of  makingAcknowledgrrfents  where  they 
are  due,  efpecially  having  already  made  Pre- 
fents  of  this  Nature  toothers  of  my  Friends,  . 
which  is  enougft  to  excufe  this  Dedication  in¬ 
tended  to  do  other  Purpofes,  by 


S  I  R, 
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Your  verv  humble  Servant, 


'Or 
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J.  RAY. 


If%gg|^S?INCE  the  pubUIbing  this  Colieflioa  of 
local  Words,  in  the  Year  1 674, which 
Us  were  haftily  gathered  up  by  me,  I  re- 
S'lfwJjffi  ceived  a  Letter  from  my  worthy 
Friend  Mr. Francis Brokefiy ,fome  time 

_  -  »  ^  7  •  t  I  /  ^  . 
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Fellow  of  'Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,. and  fmce 
ReCtor  of  Row/ry,  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Torkfinre, 
attended  with  a  large  Catalogue  of  Northern 
Words,  their  Significations,  and  Etymologies,  to 
be  added  to  a  iecond  Edition  of  this  Collection, 
fit  ever  came  to  be  reprinted  y  which  then  I  did 
not  expeft  that  it  would.  But  iince  it  hath  found 
fo  favourable  Acceptance  among  the  Ingenious, 
that  the  former  Impreffion  being  difperled  and  ex- 
haufted,  a  new  one  is  defircd  by  the  . Bookfeller 
concerned  ;  I  readily  entertained  the  Motion,  that 
I  might  enrich  my  Book,  and  recommend  it  to 
the  Reader  by  fo  confiderable  an  Edition  as  alio 
procure  my  Friend  the  Praife  due  to  h.sPaufsand 
Performance.  And  left  I  mylelt  fnould  defraud 
him,  and  intervert  any  Part  thereof,  I  hold  myielf 
obliged  to  advertife  the  Reader,  that  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Words  added  to  the  Northern  Co1' 
leftion  are  owing  to  him,  tho*  his  Name  be  no. 
fubioined.  The  reft  are  a  Suppiemeiuot  fuch 
Words  obferved  by  the  learned  and  J 
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honoured  and  dear  Friend,  Dr.  Eancred  Robinfon 
as  he  found  wanting  in  Mr.  Brokejl/y' sC&talogue* 
The  greatcft  Fart  ot  the  additional  Words  in. the 
Southern  Collection  were  contributed  by  my  in¬ 
genious  Friends  Mr.  Nicholas  Jekyll ■,  of  dibble  He - 
veninglam,  and  Mr.  Manjell  Courtman ,  Minifies 
of  Cajlle  Hexeningham,  in  Ejjix.  Since  the  Copy 
of  this  Collection  war.  out  of  my  Hands,. and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Bookfejkr  in  order  to  the  Printing, 
of  it,  I  received  three  Catalogues  of  local  Words, 
two  from  my  learned  and  worthily  efteemed  Friend 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Oxford ,  one  drawn  up  by 
himfelf,  of  Eritifo  Words,  parallel  to  fome  of  the 
Northern  Words  in  this  Collection,  from  which, 
probably,  the  Northern  might  be  derived  ;  the 
other  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Tomlinfcn , 
of  Edmund~Ha.ll ,  a  Cumberland  Gentleman.  The 
third  from  Mr.  Wilkinfon ,  a  Book  feller  in  Fleet - 
ftreet ,  London ,  Owner  of  the  Copy  of  this  Col¬ 
lection,  fent  him  from  Mr.  William  Nicholfon ,  an 
ingenious  Minifter,  living  in  Cumberland L  I  found 
in  it  many  Words  already  entered  in  my  Collection, 
the  molt  of  which  I  thought  fit  to  omit  though 
had  they  came  timely  enough  they  might  have 
been  ufeful  to  me,  becaufe  they  contain  many  Pa¬ 
rallels  in  the  Letitonick ,  Cimbrick ,  and  old  Gothick 
Languages,  which  might  have  been  added  in  their 
Places.  Some  Words  I  alfo  obferved  therein  of 
common  and  general  ufe  in  moft  Counties  of  Eng - 
land ,  at  leaft  where  I  have  lived  or  converfed, 
which  I  alfo  omitted  ( becaufe  it  is  not  my  De-> 
fign  to  write  an  Englijh  Glojfary)  but  yet  fhall  here 
mention  them. 

Benifon  for  Benediction,  which  is  not  unufual 
among  our  elegant  Writers. 

Blume  or  Blctm ,  for  Bloftom. 

A  Bov;re ,  for  an  Arbour,  becaufe  made  of 
Bows,  or,  as  they  ufually  lpell  it.  Boughs  of 

,  Trees  ; 
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Trees  -,  though,  I  confefs,  with  us  it  is  ufed  nei¬ 
ther  for  a  Ho  life,  nor  for  a  Rddffif  ™ 

A  Brigge ,  for  a'  Bridge,  ufed  at  Cambridge .  Ic 
Is  hut  a  Difference  of  Dialed. 

Childermas  Day.  for  Innocents  Day. 

A  Corfe,  for  a  dead  Body,  which,  in  my  Opinion  is 
originally  nothing  but  Corps. 

A  Cragge,  probably  from  the  Britifh  Craig. 

T oCun,  or  Con  thanks;  to  give  thanks. 

Deft,  for  Neat,  pretty. 

Fangs,  for  Claws,  Clutches,  is  a  general  Word. 

To  Fleer,  or  Flyre  $  to  laugh  flily,  to  jeer. 

Gear,  or  Geer,  for  C loath s.  Accoutrements,  Har- 
nefs.  So  Women  call  the  Linen,  and  what  elfe 
they  wear  upon  their  Head,  Head-gear;. G^r  is  ah 
fo  ufed  for  Trumpery,  Rubbilh,  fo  as  Stuff  is. 
Goodly  Gear.  ;  . 

A  Glead,  for  a  Kite,  which  he,  very  probably, 
deduces  from  gliding. 

The  Word  Grave  is  not  ufed  in  the  South  for 
digging  with  a  Spade,  but  it  is  appropriated  co  cut¬ 
ting  upon  Metal.  But  a  Grave,  i.  e.  Sepulcrum,  is 
a  Pit  digged  with  a  Spade,  and  we  fay,  a  Spade- 
graft,  or  a  Spit -deep.  And  a  Groove  is  a  Furrow, 
made  in  Wood,  or  Metal  by  Joyners,  Smiths,  or 
other  Artificers. 

Groats,  for  great  Oatmeal,  is  a  general  Word. 

Gripe,  the  fame  with  Grupe,  is  frequently  ufed 
with  us  for fulcui,  fcffula,  illex. 

Harrying  the  Country,  is  alfo  generally  ufed  for 
waiting,  plundering,  Ipoiling  it  by  any  means. 
There  is  a  fort  of  Puttock  called  a  Hen-harrier  from 
chafing,  preying  upon,  and  defraying  of  .Poultry. 

Than hieyou,  forhaite you; nothing  morecommoa 

Lugs,  for  Ears,  is  a  general,  but  aerifory  Word; 
-  With  Hair  in  Char  alders,  and  Lugs  in  j Text,  Cleve¬ 
land's  Poems. 

A  4  Neb, 
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Neb,  is  of  frequent  Ufe,t  ho’  not  for  the  Nofe  of  a 
'  Man,yetforthe  Bill  of  a  Bird,  and  metaphoric  ally  for 
thePcintofaPen,or  the  longand  llenderNofeof  any 
Veffel. 

l To  Nip,  for toprefs between  the  fingersand  thumb, 
rcotufingthe  Nails  yorwithany  Inftru  menu  hat  is  flat 
as  Tongs,  or  the  like.  To  prefs  between  I  hings  that 
are  edged,  is  called  pinching. 

A  Reek ,  with  us  flgibfies  not  a  Sir. oak,  but  a  Steam 
arifingfrom  any  Liquor  or  modi  Thing  heated. 

.  Sad,  is  tiled  alfo  tor  heavy,  fpoken  of  Bread  that 
riles  not,  or  the  like. 

A  Sir  and,f or  a  Shore, or  Bank  of  Sand,  whence  the 
Strand  in  London  *,  and  a  Ship  is  faid  to  be  Stranded. 
Uncouth, is  commonly  ufed  for  abfurd,  incongruous. 
War  re ,  for  beware,  as  War  Heads ,  or  Horns. 
Waited,  for  Add,  or  a  little  changed,  fpoken  of 
Wort.  f '  • 

To  Whittle  Sticks,  to  cut  off  the  Bark  with  a 
Knife,  to  make  them  White.  Hence  alio  a  Knife 
is,  in  Derifion,  called  a  Whittle. 

Wilis ,  fubtle,  deceitful. 

I  was  the  lefsfcrupulousof  omittingthefeWords, 
becaufe  the  Gentleman  himfelf* intends  to  publifti 
with  a  HiAory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nor tbumber land , 
a  large  North-hum  brick  GlcJJ'ary.  * 

To  thefe  I  might  add  feme  Words  I  obferved  in 
Mr  .Hi  ekes' s  ljlandijh  Di&ionary,  by  him  noted  for 
Northern  Words,  v.  To  B'anne ,  i.  e.  to  curfe.  To 
make  a  Binne ,  i.  e.  a  Noife,  which  we  in  Ejfex  pro¬ 
nounce  Bean ,  and  is  in  frequent  ule.  A  Fang ,  fora 
Claw,  or  Paw.  A  Frojh ,  fora  Frog.  Gaits  and  Gelts , 
or,  as  they  here  pronounce  it,  Telts,  for  young  Sows 
before  they  have  had  their  firft  Fare  of  Pigs.  To 
Tell,  i*  e.  to  cry  out  hideoufly,  to  howl.  To  Glow , 
i.  e.  to  be  hot.  To  Heave ,  i.  e.  to  lift  up.  The  Huls 
of  Corn,  i.  e.  the  Cliaffc,  or  covering  from  Hill  to 
cover.  To  La  mine,  i.  e.  to  beat. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Gentlemen  being,  I  fuppofe,  North-Coun¬ 
trymen,  and,  during  their  Abode  in  the  Univer- 
fries,  or  elie where,  not  happening  to  hear  thofe 
Words  ufed  in  the  South,  might  fuppofe  them  to 
be  proper  to  the  North.  The  lame  Error  I  com¬ 
mitted  my  Pelf  in  many  Words  that  I  put  down  for 
Southern,  which  afterwards  I  was  adviPed  were  of 
life  alfo  in  the  North,  viz.  Arders ,  Auk,  and  Auk - 
ward,  to  Brimme,  B.uckfcnie ,  Chizzle ,  Clever ,  a 
Cob-Iron ,  a  Cot  ter  el ,  a  Cour  down ,  to  Cope,  Crank , 
it  Bares ,  or  Bears ,  <z  "Dibble*  a  Bool ,  Feaberries ,  /* 
Goyfier ,  for  Sheep,  <3  Jarre ,  to  Play ,  i.  e.  /<? 

F6/V,  Fernfe-  bread. 

In  the  fame  Ifiandijb  BiHionary ,  I  find  alfo  Pome 
Northern  Words  not  entered  in  my  Catalogue,  viz. 

The  Rand,  Spiritus,  a  Cimbrico  Ande.  To 
sedincare,  habitatio.  To  Britten  Reef,  to  break 
the  Bones  of  it,  A  S.  frangere.  The  Fy- 

hrees,  Palpebrae  Ey-lids ,  Scot.  FY<3/z  ab  ifland, Z?npz. 
We  ufe  Ry- brows  for  Supercilia .  To  Dwine  away, 
Gradatim  perire,  inde  Dwindle  Dimin.  a  Buyn 
Iflandico,  CeiTo,  deficio.  Eajles ,  Boreal. 

Cinis  igr.itus,  fcimillans  ab  Ifland.  Eyfa.  We  in 
Ejfex  ufe  Eajles  for  the  hot  Embers,  or,  as  it  were, 
burning  Coals  of  Straw  only.  A  Ft?//,  mens  .Fourties 
fells,  the  Fellfoot.  Ab  Iflandico  Fel,  Aeclivitas. 

Fliggurs  Ebor.  Yeung  Birds  that  can  fly,  fledge, 
111,  Fleigur  Volatilis. 

The  Gowk,  the  Cuckow,  Ifland.  Gaukur . 

Howl-gelt,  Tributurn  pro  pecore  folutum. 

A  Nab ,  Summitus  rupis  vel  montis.Ifland  Gnypa, 

Heafy,  -  R-aucus,  Jjl  ILefe  Raucitas. 

.  To  Belle  Water,  EiTundere  aquam.  Ifland.  Helle, 
bdtre,  fundo. 

A-  IVhreak,  Tuflis,  a  banking,  Screauo,  Iflanc.,' 
Hr  oak.  Sputum. 

To  Ream,  manum  ad  aliquid  capiendum  ex- 
perrigo.  Ifland.  Hrmrae ,  Unguibus  rapia. 
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To  Reoitfe,  comfrtendar£. 

Axel-tobth,  Dens  molaris,  Ifland,  Jaxel^  idem. 

Taud  Eborticenfibus.,  a  Horfe,  a' Jade. 

To  Lek,  Stillo,  Ifland.  Lek: 

The  Fire  lowest  i.  e.  Flames'  Eboracertfibul 
Germ.  Lch'e,  Flamma. 

The  Munne ,  the  Mouth.  Ifland.  Munrtuf. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  eighth  TraCt,  which  fe 
of  Languages,  there  are  feveral  Words  mentioned 
as  of  common  Ufe  in  Norfolk ,  or  peculiar  to  the 
Eaft- Angle  Countries,  and  not  of  general,  viz. 
Bcvwnd,  Bunny ,  Thurk ,  Erne  minis,  Sammcdithee,Maw- 
ther ,  Kedge ,  to/,  Strap ,  Clever ,  Matchly;  Dere, 
Nicked ,  Stingy,  Non  core,  Fefi V  Thcpes ,  G'ofgood , 
Camp,  Sihrit ,  Eangaft,  Sap,  CoUnjio ,  Thokifh ,  Bide 
owe,  Pax* zv ax. 

Of  home  of  thefe  the  formentioned  Mr.  Hickes , 
gives  an  Account  in  the  Preface  to  his  tow?  Gram-  ■ 
mar,  as  Bunny,  a  (tolling  upon  a  Stroke,  or  Blow, 
on  the  Head,  or  elfewhere,  which  he  parallels 
with  the  Gothick  Bango  ulcus,  and  the  Iflandifh 
Jto,  a  Wound,  and  toz-vibex.  We  in  Effex  call 
it  a  Bcine  on  the  Head.  Bunny  is  alfb  tiled  as  a 
flattering  Word  to  Children.  Bawnd  tu~ 

mens,  as  bis  Head  is  bound,  his  Head  is  fwoln,  from 
the  fore-mentioned  Iflandifh  Word  Bon.  Thurk  on 
Thark,  is  plainly  from  the  Saxon  deork,  dark  Enem- 
ntis,  rie,  ne  forte,  as  Spar  the  Boor,  Enemmis  he 
come ,  i.  e.  led  become,  he  deduces  probably  from 
Eigenema  or  Einema,  an  Adverb  of  excluding  or 
excelling,  now  in  ufe  among  the  IJlanders .  Sam - 
rnodithu,  a  Form  of  Salutation  fignifying,  tell  me 
how  do  you,  probably  may  be  nothing  but  the  Sax¬ 
on  pajj  me  hu  bepr  J>u,  rapidly  pronounced,  as  we 
lay  Muchgooditte,  for  Much  good  do  it  you.  Mauther 
I  take  to  be  our  Mother,  a  Girl,  or  young  Maid, 
of  which  I  rather  approve  Sir  Henry  SpelmaTs  Ac¬ 
count,  which  lee  in  my  Collection.  Seel  Tempus,  | 
to  entered  I 
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entered  in  the  Colledion.  Straft,  irattis,  ira  ex- 
damans,  Iflandis  at  Straff  a  eft  objurgare,  com¬ 
pere,  increpare.  Matchley ,  Perfedly,  well.  Man* 
dis  Maatlega ,  Magtlega ,  Sax.  Mihtilice ,  valde, 
mightily.  To  Dere  or  Dare ,  entered  in  the  Col¬ 
ledion.  Nonear e ,  modo.  Ift.  Nmxr.  [Ere  feems 
to  fignify  in  old  Englijh  before ,  2';;  Erc-now ,  and 

in  Er e-while ,  i.  e.  before  now,  before  time,  and 
W  I  go,  i.  before  I  go,  of  which  feems  to 
be  but  a  Dialed,  /»  Days  of  Tore.  So  non- ere 
may  be  not  before  now]  To  Camp .  To  play  at 
Football.  Sax.  Camp  is  driving,  and  Campian  to 
ftrive,  or  contend.  This  Word  for  this  Exercife, 
extends  over  Effex,  as  well  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Sibrit  is  entered  in  the  Colledion.  This  Author 
makes  it  a  Compound  of  Sib  and  byrht  manifeft. 
Angl.  to  Bruit,  apud  Salopienfes  to  Brit>  to  di¬ 
vulge  and  fpread  abroad  ;  1  fhould  rather  make  it 
a  Compound  of  Sib  and  ritus.  Fangaft ,  a  marri¬ 
ageable  Maid,  viro  matura  &  q.  virum  jam  ex- 
petens  ;  perchance  from  Fengan ,  or  Fangan ,  Sax. 
To  take,  or  catch,  and  Aaft  Love,  as  much  as  to 
fay,  as  taken  with  Love,  or  capable  of  Love.  To 
bid  owe,  poenas  dare  ;  unde  conflat,  faith  he,  hide 
proliuxiiTe  a  Saxonico  wyte^  quod  pcenam,  mulT 
dam,  fupplicium  fignificat.  The  other  Words 
which  lie  leaves  to  others  to  give  an  Account  of, 
are  Hedge,  for  brifk,  budge  ;  Clever ,  neat,  elegant. 
See  the  Colledion  ;  to  nick ,  to  hit  the  Time  right, 
I  nick'd  it ,  I  came  in  the  nick  of  Time,  juft  in 
Time.  Nick  and  Notch ,  i.  e.  Crena  are  fynoni- 
mous  Words,  and  to  nick  a  thing  feems  to  me  to 
be  originally  no  more  than  to  hit  juft  the  Notch 
or  Mark,  ffopum  petcre ,  Stingy ,  pinching,  fordid, 
narrow-fpiricod,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  of  antient 
Ufe,  or  Original,  and  rather  think  it  to  be  a  new® 
3y-coined  Word.  To  feft ,  to  perfitade ,  or  endea¬ 
vour  to  peril! ad e.  We  in  Effex,  ufe  feffmg ,  for 

puttings 
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putting ,  thr lifting ,  or  obtruding  a  thing  upon  or, e, 
donum ,  or  Merces,  obtrndere ,  but  for  the  Etymon, 
or  Original,  I  am  to  leek  Gofgwood ,  i.  e.  Yen.fi  or 
Barm ,  is  nothing  hut  Gcd's-good  ( Bomrm  Divimm) 
as  they  pronounce  the  Word  in  Sujfex  and  Kent , 
where  it  is  in  ufe  •,  it  is  alfo  called  Beer- good. — • 
Yhepes  is  the  fame  with  Fetes ,  or  Feaberries ,  i.  e. 
G oo fe berries,  a  Word  ufed  alfo  in  Chejhire ,  as  GV- 
nzrd  witnelfeth  in  his  Herbal-,  but  what  Language 
it  owes  its  Original  to  is  farther  to  be  enquired. 
Cothijh ,  Moroie,  and  Yhokifio ,  ftothful,  fiugifh,  I 
have  no  Account  to  give  of.  Paxwax.,  for  the 
Tendon,  or  aponeur.ofis  to  ltrengthen  the  Neck, and 
bind  the  Head  to  the  Shoulders,  I  have  nothing  to 
fay  to,  but  that  it  is  a  Word  not  confined  to 
Norfolk ,  or  Suffolk,  but  far  fpread  over  England  ; 
ufed,  to  my  Knowledge,  in  Oxfordjhire. 

As  for  the  Catalogues  of  Englijh  Birds  and 
Fifties,  inferred  in  the  fir  ft  Edition  of  this  Book, 
I  thought  fit  to  omit  them  in  this  becaufe  they 
were  very  imperfebt,  and  fince  much  more  fully 
given  in  the  Hiftories  of  Birds  and  Fillies  pub- 
1  filled  by  us-,  befides,  if  God  grant  Life  and 
Health,  I  may  put  forth  a  particular  methodical 
Synopfis  of  our  Englijh  Animals  and  Foffils,  with 
Charabteriflick  Notes,  and  Obfervations  upon 
them,  which  will  fwell  to  a  confiderable  Volume, 
our  Infebts  being  more  numerous  than  the  Plants 
of  this  Ifland, 
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Proper  to  the 
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North  and  South  Counties. 


TO  or  ;  to  earn  ;  from  the  anci¬ 
ent  Saxon  Word  Ed-lean ,  a  Reward,  Re- 
compence  or  Requital. 

After-maths  \  the  Failure  after  the  Grafs  hath 
been  mowed.  In  other  Places  called  Roughins. 

Agate  \  Chef.  Juft  going,  as  I  am  Agate.  Gate 
in  the  Northern  Dialedl  fignifies  a  Way  j  fo  that 
Agate  is  at  or  upon  the  W ay. 

Alantom j  At  a  Diftance. 

A  well  j  Among, betwixt, contra&ed  from  a  Mid¬ 
dle  j  or  perchance  frpm  the  French  W ord  MeJlery 

fignifying 
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Hgnifying  to  mingle,  whence  our  Englifh  Medley 
is  derived.  Some  pronounce  it  ameld: 

Anauntrins  *,  If  fo  be.  I  know  not  what  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  of  this  ihould  be,  unlefs  it  be  from  An>  for 
it,  and  Aunt r ins  contracted  from  Perad venture. 

Anent  \  over- again  ft,  concerning.  A  Word  of 
frequent  ufe  among  the  Scots.  Some  deduce  it  from 
the  Greek  hAv  Qppofitum.  Nee  male  fane  (in¬ 
quit  Skinnerus  in  Etymologico  Lingua  Anglican a?) 
Ji  veL  foni  vel,  fenfus  Converdentium  refpicias.  Sed  quo 
commercio  Grmci  Scotis  totius  Europe  Lcngitudinc 
aiffitis  Vocabula  impertiri  potuerunt?  Mallem  igitur 
deducere  ab  A  S.  Nean  Prope ,  additd  particuld  ini - 
tiali  otiofa  A . 

An  Arain  ;  a  Spider,  a  hat.  Aranea .  It  is  ufed 
only  for  the  larger  Kind  of  Spidttt.NoltingbamJhire, 

Arf  \  Afraid.  • 

An  Ark  *,  A  large  Cheft  to  put  Corn  or  Fruit  in, 
like  the  Bing  of  a  Buttery  ;  from  the  Latin  Word 
Area. 


Arles  or  Earles  \  Earned:,  an  Arle$~penny\  an  Ear- 
neft-penny,  from  the  Latin  Word  arrha . 

An  Arr  \  A  Ska-r.  Pock-arrs ,  the  Marks  made 
by  the  fmall  Pox.  This  is  a  general  Word,  com¬ 
mon  both  to  the  North  and  South. 

Arvilh  Supper ;  A  Fead  made  at  Funerals  •,  in 
part  dill  retained  in  the  North. 


•  i 


An  Ajker  ;  A  Newt,  or  Efty  Salamandra  aquatic  a. 
Aftite  •,  Anon,  diortly,  or  as  foon,  i.  e.  As  Tide. 
27 de^  in  the  North,  fignides  foon,  and  tider  or  titter , 
fooner.  The  tider  ( that  is  the  fooner)  you  come ,  the 
tider  yen'll  go\  from  the  Saxon  Tidf  ft gnifying 
Time,  which  Is  dill  in  ufe,  as  in  Shrove-tide,  Whit- 
funtide,  ©c.  ’  ;- 

As  Afly  \  As  willingly. 

An  Attcrccb  \  A  Spider’s  Web.  Cumberland . 
And  far  and  ;  Children  are  faid  to  be  fo,  when 
grave  or  witty,  beyond  what  is  ufual  in  filch  as 
are  of  that  Age.  A*d\ 
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Aud*,  Old.  Var.  Dial,  as  Caud  for  Cojd,  Wands 
for  Wolds,  Aum  for  Elm.  And  Fur  and  the  Hu¬ 
mour  or  Genius,  Ingenium 
'  Average  \  The  breaking  of  Corn  Fields;  Eddifti, 
Roughings.  Average  in  Law,  fig ni lies  either  the 
Seafts  which  Tenants  and  Vafials  were  to  provide 
i heir  Lords  for  certain  Services ;  or  that  Money  that, 
was  laid  out  by  Merchants  to  repair  the  Lofles  fuf- 
fered.by  Shipwreck  ;  and  fo  it  is  deduced  from  the 
Did  Word  Aver  [ Avert  am' ]  fignifying  a  labouring 
Bead ;  or  Averia ,  fignifying  Goods  or  Chattels, front 
the  French 'Avoir,  to  have  or  pofiefs.  But  in  the  Senfe 
we  have  ufed  it,  it  may  poflibly  come  from  Haver , 
fignifying  Oats  ;  or  from  Averia ,  Beads,  being  as 
much  as  Feeding  for  Cattle,  Paiturage. 

Aunt)  Elm.  Var.  Dial. 

An  Aumbry ,  or  Ambry ,  or  Anmery ;  A  Pantry, 
or  Cupboard  to  fet  Victuals  in  •,  Skinner  makes  it  to 
fignify  a  Cupboard’s  Head,  or  Side-Table  :  Super 
quam  vafa  Menfaria  &  T ota  argentca  fupellex  ad  ufum 
Convivicrum  exponitur  ;  a  Fr.  G.  Aumoire ,  Armaire 
A  Armoire ,  It.  Armaro  idem ftgnaniibus,  q.  d.  Latino 
Armarium.  Prov.  No  fooner  up,  but  the  Head  in  the 
Aumbry ,  and  Nofe  in  the  Cup.  In  which  Sentence,  it 
muft -needs  fignify  a  Cupboard  for  Victuals. 

Aundy  Ordained  *,  Forfan  per  contraiiionem.  1  am 
aund  to  this  luck ,  i.  e.  Ordain’d. 

Aunters  ;  Perad venture,  or,  in  cafe,  if  it  chance. 
I  guefs  it  to  be  contracted  from  Adventure,  which 
was  firft  mollified  into  Auventure,  and  then  eafily 
contracted  into  Aunter.  It  fignifies  alfo  needlefs 
Scruples,  in  that  ufual  Phrafe,  He  is  troubled  with 
Aunters. 

The  Aunder ;  or,  as  they  pronounce  it  in  Chejhire * 
Oneder  *,  the  Afternoon.  /  •  ,  h 

Awns  y  Arijl<e,  The  Beards  of  Wheat,  or  Barley. 

In  Effete  they  pronounce  it  Ails. 

*'  >  '  \  "  '  B.  A  Backjler 


/ 
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A  Bcckjicr  \  a  Baker. 

£\  A  Badger  \  fuch  as  buy  Corn,  or  other  Com-' 
modities  in  one  Place,  and  carry  them  to  another. 
It  is  a  Word  of  general  Lie.  • 

Bain  ;  willing,  ‘forward  *,  oppofed  to  Lither.  # 
The  Balk ,  or  B'awk  ,  the  hummer- Beam  or  Dor¬ 
man,  Bdlks\  Baivks  \  roles  laid  over  a  Stable  or  other 
Building  for  the  Roof,  a  Belgico ,  Lf  Teuton.  Balk , 
Trabs ,  lignum.  In  common  Speech  a  Balk  is  the 
fame  with  Scamnum  in  Latin,  i.  e.  a  Piece  of  Land 
which  is  either  cafually  overflip’d,  and  not  turned  up' 
in  plowing,  or  induftrioufly- left  untouched  by  the 
Plough,  for  a  Boundary  between  Lands,  or  feme 
other  Ufe.  Hence  to  Balk  is  frequently  ufed  me¬ 
taphorically  for  topefs  c'ver, 

■  A  Balk  fluffs  A  Quarter- flait,  a  great  Staff  like 
a  Pole  or  Beam. 

A  Bannock ;  An  Oat  cake  kneeded  with  Water 
only,  and  baked  in  the  Embers.  In  Lancajhire ,  and 
other  Parts  of  the  North,  they  make  ieveral  Sorts 
of  Oaten  Bread,  which  they  call  by  Ieveral  Names, 
as  i .  Thar  cakes,  the  fame  with  Bannocks,  viz.  Cakes 
made  of  Oatmeal,  as  it  comes  from  the  Mill,  and 
fair  Water,  without' Ycad,  or  Leaven,  and  lb  baked. 
2.  Clap-bread  ;  thin  hard  Oat* cakes.  3.  Kit chinefs- 
bread ;  thin  foft  Oat  cakes,  made  of  thin  Batter. 
4.  'Riddle- cakes  thick  lower  Cakes,-  from  which  dif¬ 
fers  little  that  which  they  call  Hand-haven  Bread, 
having  but  little  Leaven,  and  being  kneaded  differ. 
•5.  Jannock ;  Oaten  Bread  made  up  in  Loaves. 

A  Bargh',  A  Horfe  way  up  a  deep  Hill.  York- 
/hire. 

A  Barn  or  Bearn  •,  A  Child.  It  is  an  ancient  Saxon 
Word.  In  the  ancient  Teutonick,  Barn  fignifies  a 
Son,  derived  perchance  from  the  Syridck  Zfor, Filins. 

A  Bar 
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A  Barr ;  A  Gate  of  a  City.  York.  As  Boothambar, 
Monk-bar ,  Michael  gate -bar ,  the  City  cf  York. 

B  aw  at  y,  or  Bowety  *,  Lindfey-wolfey. 

Beam-teams Broods  of  Children,  as  they  expoun¬ 
ded  it  to  me.  I  find  that  Beam-team ,  in  the  Saxon , 
fignifies  I flue,  Offspring,  Children,  from  tow 
foboles ,  and  Bearn.  A  teeming  Woman  is  ftill  in  ufe 
for  one  that  is  apt  to  bear  Children. 

Beating  with  Child  ;  Breeding,  gravid.  Yorkjhirc. 

A  Beck *  A  fmall  Brook.  A  Word  common  to 
the  ancient  Saxon,  High  and  Low  Dutch,  and  Da - 
ni/h .  Hence  the  Terminations  of  many  Towns, 
Sand-beck,  Well-beck ,  &c. 

;  Shelter. 

Peer,  or  Birre,  q.  Beare,  Force,  Might,£T/7£ 

Beer ,  Chefiiire,  i.  e.  With  all  my  f  orce. 

Bcight  of  the  Elbow, Bending  of  the  Elbow.  Chejh. 
A  Subftantive  from  the  Preterperfeft  Tenfe  of 
Bend, as  Bought ,  of  the  like  Signification  from  Bow . 

Belive ,  Anon,  by  and  by,  or  towards  Night,  7?y 
|  This  mollifying  into  le,  being  fre- 

I  quent  in  the  North,  as  to  la,  for  to  the.  We  have 
|  the  Word  in  Chaucer  for  Anon. 

To  benfel.  To  bang  or  beat.  Vox  Ruftica.  Ebor. 

To  berry.  To  thrdh,  i.  e.  To  beat  out  the  Berry, 
or  Grain  of  the  Corn.  Hence  a  Berrier,  aThrefiier, 
and  the  Ber tying  /lead,  the  Threlhing- floor. 

To  Bid,  or  Bede,  To  pray.  Hence  a  Bedes- man, 
one  that  prays  for  others,  and  thofe  little  Globules, 
with  which  thev  number  their  Pravers,  are  called 
Bedes. 

Biggening,  I  wife  you  a  good  Biggening,  i.  e .  A 
good  getting  up  again  after  lying  in.  Vo  turn  • pro 
fuerfera .  .  I  T  1  . 

A  Birk\  A  Birch-tree.  Var.  Dial. 

Sized  d,  Skinner  -writes  it  Beefen,  cr  Beezsn ,  or 
Bifou. ;  Blinded.  From  By,  figaifving  befides,  and 

B  *  the 
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the  Dutch  Word  Sin,  fignifying  Senfe,  q%  d.  Sehfa 
annum  nobilijfimo  orbatus ,  faith  he. 

Blake ,  Yellow,  ijpoken  of  Butter  and  Cheefe. 

As  blahe.  as  a  Paigle. 

Cow-Hakes,  Gafins,  Cow-dung  dried,  u fed  for 
Jewel. 

A  Bleb,  a  Blifter,  a  Blain,  alfo  a  Bubble  in  the 
Water. 

Corn  Bleeds  well,  when,  upon  threfhing,  it 
yields  well. 

Bleit ,  or  Blate,  Bafhful.  A  toom  Purfe ,  makes  a 
bleit  Merchant.  Scot.  Prov.  That  is.  An  empty 
Purfe  makes  a  fhame-fac’d  Merchant.  Fortaffe  q. 
Bleak,  or  Blank. 

Bkten, Fond, as  Children  are  oftheirNurfes.C^^* 

Blow-Milk,  Skim’d,  or  floten  Milk  j  from, 
whence  the  Cream  is  blown  off. 

To  Bluff e,  To  blind-fold. 

fT o  blufh  another, To  be  like  him  in  Countenance, 
In  all  Countries  we  fay,He  or  fhe  hath  a  Blufh  of, 
u  e.  Refembks  fuch  another. 

A  Body  *,  A  Simpleton.  Torkjhire . 

To  Bake  at  one.  To  point  at  one.  Chejh .  L  e.Tm 
poke  at  one. 

To  Poke ,  To  naufeate,  to  be  ready  to  vomit,  alfo 
to  belch.  Vox  agro  Lincolnienfi  familiar  is  (inquit 
Skinnerns)  Alluait  faltem  Hifpan .  Bofiar  vomered&Q- 
quear,  ofcitare  feu  Pandiculari ,  vel  pojjit  deflebli  a  La¬ 
tino  evccare,vel  melius  a  Belg .  Boochen,  Bokenp^/- 
j are,  vel  Fuycken  (Cruder  e,  protrudere.  Vomitus  enim 
ejlr  erumvomiturejedlarum  qu^edam  protrujio  feu  extruji » 

The  Boll  of  a  Tree,  The  Body  of  a  Tree,  as  a 
(thcrn-Boll,  (Ac.  Bolling  T rees  is  ufed  in  all  Coun*. 
tries  for  Pollard  Trees, whofe  Heads  and  Branches 
are  cut  off,  and  only  the  Bodies  left. 

A  Boll  of  Salt,  i.  e .  two  Bufheis. 

The  Boor ,  The  Parlor,  Bed-chamber*  or  inner 
Room.  Cumb ,  A 
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A  Bcofe,  An.  Ox,  or  Cow-dall.  Ab  AS.  Bofih. 
V.  Ox-boofe.  ■  -LX  t  vo W 

To  Boon,  or  Bean.,  To'  do'  Service  to  another  as 
a  Landlord.  Af  ,:\  •; 

Bones,  Bobbins,  becaufe,  probably,  made  atfirft 
of  imall  Bones.  Hence  Bone-laee.  s 

To  BoUn  and  unboun  ;  To  drefs  and/  undrefs. — 
Forte  a  Rdgico  Bouwen,  to  build,  or  manure. 
Which  Word  alfofubftantively  fignifies  a  Womarfs1 
Garment.  Bonn  fubft.  Ready. 

.  To  Board  \  To  jell,  tffed  mod  i-n  Scotland.  Sour  cl 
1 m$  neither  with  ms,  nor  with  my  Honour ,  Prov. 
Scot. 

Bout ,  Without.  Chefio .  Fobs  bout,  as  Barrow, 
was,  i.  e.  To  be  withouj:  as,  &c .  Prov. 

Brake'ni  Brakes,  Fern.  Var.  Dial.  Brakes  is  a 
Word  of  general  Ufe,  all  England  over. 

Braggei,  or  Bracket,  A  Sort  of  compound  Drink, 
made  up  with  Honey,  Spices,  &c-.  in  C he  fair  e,  Lan- 
cqjhire,  Sic,  Mmjbew  derives  it  from  the  Weljh  Bra 
god.  fignirying  the  fame.  Forte  q.  d.  Fetus  G allies 
Braccatcs \  The  Author  of  the  Bnglijh  Dictionary, 
fet  forth  in  the  Year  1 658,  deduces  it  from  the 
Weljh  Word  Brag,  h  go  i  tying.  Malt,  and  Gots,  a 
Honeycomb. 

A  Brandrith,  A  Treyet,-  or  other  Iron  to  fet  any 
VeiTel  on,  over  the  Fire,  from,  the  Saxon  Brandred, 

a  Brand  Iron. 

Brant ,  Sleep,  A  brant  Hill,  as  brant  as  the  Side 
of  a  Floufe. 

Brat,  A  courfe  Apron,  a  Rag.  Vox  agro  Lin -  . 
eolnienft  ufitata,  fie  autem  .appellatur  Semicinclmm  ex 
pmno  viliffimo  ab  A  S.  Brat  pamiculus,  hoc  a  verbo 
Brittan.  Gebrittan,  fremgere,  q<  d.  Panni  fragment a* 

Skinner. 

Braughwham  \  A  Difh  made  of  Cheefe,  Eggs, 
Clap  -bread,  and  Butter,  boiled  together.  Lane  aft) . 

To  Breads,  i.  e.  To  make  broad,  to  ip  read.  Ab 
A  S.  Brcsdan.  B  Z  To 
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To  Bree,  To  frighten. 

To  Breid,  or  brade  of,  To  be  like  in  Conditions,* 
from  Breeding,  becaufe  thofe  that  are  bred  of. 
others,  are,  for  the  moft  Part,  like  them.  Ye 
breid  of  the  Miller's  dog,  ye  lick  your  Mouth ,  or  the 
PoDe  be  ope.  Prov,  Scot.  . 

To  Brian  an  Oven,  To  keep  fire  at  the  mouth 
of  it,  either  to  give  Light,  or  to  preferve  the  Heat. 
Elfcwhere  they  call  this  Fire  &  Spruzing . 

Brichoe  ;  Brittle.  Var.  Dial.  Chejh. 

A  Broach,  A  Spit.  It  is  a  French  Word,  from 
its  Similitude  whereto  a  Spire-fteeple  is  called  a 
Broach  Steeple,  as  an  Obelifkis  denominated  from 
oft*©-,  a  Spit.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  Butchers-prick. 

Hat  Bruarts ,  Hat  Brims.  Chejh .  Var.  Dial. 

To  Bruckle ,  To  dirty.  Bruckled ,  Dirty. 

To  Brufie ,  To  Dry,  As  the  Son  brujles  the  Hay, 
i.  e.  dries  it,  and  brujled  Peafe,  i.  e.  parch’d  Peafe. 

It  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  Word  made  from  the  Noife  of 
dried  Things,  per  Onomatop ,  or  from  the  French 
Brujler ,  to  fcorch  or  burn. 

A  Buer ,  A  Gnat. 

Bullen ,  Hempftalks  pilled, 

A  Bulkar:  A  Beam.  Vox  agro  Lincoln,  ufita- 
tijjhna ,  prcculdubio  a  Dan.  Bielcker,  pi.  trabes,  1 
Bielck,  ‘lignum ,  Trabs.  Skinner. 

Bumhlekites ,  Bramble-berries.  Yorkjhire . 

A  Burtle ,  A  Sweeting. 

A  Bur-tree,  An  Elder-tree. 

But  ter -jags ;  The  Flowers  of  Trifolium  fJiqui 
cor  nut  d. 

A  Bufhel ,  Warwichjhirer  and  the  neighbouring 
Counties,  /.  Two  Strikes,  or  two  Bufhels, 

,  *  4 

chejler  Meafure. 
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npO  Cadge ,  To  carry.  A  Cadger  to  a  Mill,  a 

Carrier,  or  Loader.  -V. 

To  collet,  To  cample,  or  fcold,  as  a  calleting 
Houiewife.  .  ■  ‘Cjv" 

A  cankred  Fellow,  Crofs,  Ill-condition’d. 

Strong,  lufty,  Very  cant ,  God  yield  you,  i.  e. 
Very  flrong  and  lufty,  Gcd  reward  you.  Chejhire ; 

To  canty  To  recover,  or  mend.  A  Health  to  the 
good  Wives  Canting,  i.  e?  her  recovering  after  Ly- 
mg-in.  Yorkjhire. 
wanting.  Audio. 

A  Capo,  A  working  Horfe.  Chejhire.  Capel,  in 
old  Engtijh  lignifies  a  i  ioi  .e,  from  Cahallus . 

A  Carl  cat,  A  Boar,  or  l  ie- cat,  irom  the  old 
Saxon  Carl,?i  Male  and  Cat. 

A  Carre ,  A  hollow  Place  where  Water  (lands. 

A  Carberry ,  A  Goofeberry. 

The  Car  fick.  The  Kennel,  aWord  ufed  in  Shef¬ 
field ,  Torkjhire.  From  Car  and  Sike,  i.  e.  a  Furrow 
or  Gutter,  q.  the  Cart -gutter. 

To-  carve ,  or  ke.rve,  To  grow  four,  fpoken  of 
Cream.  Chejhire.  To  kerve,  or  kerme,  i.  e.  to  curdle 
as  four  Milk  doth.  :  -  JL* 1 
Cafinvs,  Dried  Cow’s-dungc  ufed  for  Fewel,  from 


the  Dutch  Kotby  fitmis,  canum,  q.  d.  Cobbing),  Skin 

•]  i  *1  i  .’w*3  *'5  i£  C  ^  -  <1  i  *  .  -  -  '  :  J- 
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Cats-foot,  Ground -ivy. 

/  A  Char ,  A  particular  Bufinefs,  or 
the  Word  Charge .  That  Char  is  chard ,  &c.  That ' 
Bufinefs  is  difpatch’d.  I  have  a  little  Char  for  you, 
&'c.  A  C/^r  is  alfo  the  Name  of  a  Fifh  of  the  Trout 
kind  found  in  Winander-mere  in  Wejlmoreland ,  and  in 
a  Lake  in  Carnarvanjhire ,  by  the  back  of  Snowden . 

To  Chare,  To  Stop,  as  the  Cow,  z.  Stop  or 
turn  her.  Alfo  to  counterfeit,  as  to  char  a  Laughter, 
fg  counterfeit  it.  B  3 
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Chats ,  Keys  of  Trees,  as  Afh- chats,  Sycomore- 
chats ,  &c. 

A  Chaundler ,  A  Candle  (lick.  Sheffield . 

To  Chieve, To  iucceed,  as,  A  chieves  nought  with 
him  •,  fo,  Fair  (thieve  you ,  1  wifh  you  good  Luck, 
good  Speed,or  Succeis,  from  At  chi  eve  per  Aphcerefin, 
or  perchance  from  the  French  Word  Chevir ,  to 
obtain.  -  •  ;  \ 

Clamps ,  Irons  at  the  Ends  of  Fires, to  keep  up  the 
Fewel.  In  other  Places  called  Creepers ,  or  Dogs . 

To  Claut,l  o  icratch,  to  claw. 

A  Cletch ,  A  Brood,  as  a  cletch  of  Chickens. 

A  Clock,  A  Beetle  or  Dor,  a  Hot  chafer.  This  is 
a  general  Word,  in  this  180016,  all  England  over. 

To  Cleam,  A  Word  of  frequent  ufe  in  Lincolnjhire , 
fignifying  to  glue  together,  to  fatten  with  Glue  Ah 
AS,  Clasmian,  beclemian.  Obhnere,  unde  nejirum 
clammy.  AS.  Clam,  Plafma ,  emplafirum :  Danic . 
Kliiner.  Glutino.  Nefcio  autem  an  verbum  clasmian 
&  Nom.  Clam  orta  fmt  a  hat.  Limus,  Limus  enim 
propter  lentorem  admotis  corporibus  adheeret.  Skinner. 
In  Torkjhire,  to  cleame  or  clame  is  to  fpread.  thick,  as. 
He  cleaned  Butter  on  his  Bread,  the  Colours  are  laid 
on  as  if  they  were  clamed  on  with  a  Trowel,  lpoken 
of  Colours  ill  laid  on  in  a  Picture. 

Clcm'd ,  or  Clamd,  Starved,  becaufe  by  Famine, 
the  Guts  and  Bowels  are  as  it  were  clammed  or  (tuck 
together.  Sometimes  it  fignihes  thEtty,  and  we 
know  in  Third,  the  Mouth  is  very  often  clammy. 

A  Clough ,  A  Valley  between  two  deep  Hills.  It 
is  an  ancient  Saxon  Word,  derived  (as  Skinner  faith) 
from  the  Verb  to  cleave.  Clem,  of  the  Clough,  &c. 
A  famous  Archer. 

Clumps ,  Clumpft ,  Idle,  lazy,  unhandy,  inept  us, 
a  Word  of  common  ufe  in  Lincolnjhire ,  a  vet.  Fr .  G . 
Cloppe,  claudus ,  vel  d  Belg .  Klonte,  Klonter,  vel 
poiius  Klompe,  Lent.  Klamp,  Maffa ,  q.  d.  Carnis 
majjaffpiritus  Cf  ingenii  expert,  veld  Belg.  Lompfch, 
'  i  '  •  •  ‘  ‘  JlupiduS , 
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fiupidus,  piger,  hoc  fort .  a  Lompe,  Clompe  maffa  oh 
rationem  jam  didlam •,  vel  forte  clumps  contr.  &  cor r. 
a  noftro  clownifh,  Skinner .  This  is,  I  fuppoie,  the 
fame  with  onr  clumzy,  in  the  South,  fignifying 
unhandy,  clumpft  with  Cold,  /.  e.  benummed,  or  it 
may  be  from  lumpijh,  heavy,  dull,  from  the  SubIL 
lump,  maffa.  — 

Clung,  Clofed  up,  or  Hopped,  fpoken  -  of  Hens 
when  they  lay  not  •,  it  is  ulually  laid  of  any  thing 
that  is  flmvelled  or  fhrunk  up  :  from  cling. 

Gluts ,  or  Clots ,  Petafites,  rather  Burdock. 

A  clujfum'd  Hand ;  A  clumfy  Hand.  Chejhire . 
Per  Metathefin  liter  arum. 

Cobby ,  Stout,  hearty,  brifk. 

A  Cobble ,  A  Pebble.  To  cobble  with  Stones, 
to  throw  Stones  at  any  thing. 

Cocket ,  Brifk,  malapert.  Dicimus  aittem  (verba 
funt  Skinneri)  He  is  very  cocket ,  de  hornne  vaietudi * 
nario  qui  jam  meliufeule  fe  habet  &  conv ale f cere  Fifed 
pit ,  q.  d.  Eft  inftar  Galli  alacer ,  non  ut  prius  Ungui - 
dus ,  vel  a  Fr.  G.  Coqueter,  Glocitare  inftar  Galli 
gallinas  fa  as  vocantis ,  vel  fuperbe  incidere  inftar  galli 
in  fuo fterquilinio. 

A  Cod,  A  Pillow,  a  Pin-cod ,  a  Pin-culhion.  A 
Horfe-cod ,  a  Horfe-coller. 

Coil ,  A  Hen- coil,  a  Hen-pen. 

Pit-coal,  or  Sea-coal  charred  ;  it  is  now  be-r 
come  a  Word  of  general  Ufe,  a  Lat.  coquere ,  q.  d. 
Carlo  coffus.  This  Sort  of  Coal  is  now  much  ufed 
for  the  melting  of  Lead.  t  J- 

Cole,  or  Real,  Pottage,  Colewort ,  Pottage-herb, 
Pottage  was  fo  denominated  from  the  Herb  Cole- 
wort,  becaufe  it  was  ufually  thereof  made,  and 
Colewort  from  the  Latin  Word  Caulis  w’ 
fignifying  Braftica.  Good  Real  is  half  a  Meal.  Provf 
A  Collock ,  A  great  Piggin, 

To  Cope  a  Wall,  To  cover  fit  ;  the  Coping ,  the 
Top,  or  Roof  of  the  Wall.  Ab  A  S.  Coppe,  Apex 
'  B  4  Crimen? 
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Culmen ,  faftigium ,  hoc  a  Cop,  Caput.  This  is  a 
Word  of  general  ufe,  and  net  proper  to  the  North 
Country  only. 

Coprofe ,  Papaver  rheeas ,  called  alfo  Head-wark . 
Coppet  *,  Saucy,  malepert,  peremptory  ^  alfo 
merry,  jolly.  The  fame  with 

A  Ccwp,  a  Much-coop,  a  Lime -coop  •,  A  Cart,  or 
Wain,  made  dole  with  Boards,  to  Fairy  any  thing 
that  otherwife  would  fall  our,  /.  ?.  a  Tumbrel. — < 
Perchance  from  the  Latin  Cupa,  which  FtilkryAlif- 
cel.  1.  2.  c.  1 8.  derives  from  the  Hebrew  Tp,  a 
Belly :  Whence  he  deduces  our  Engli/h  Word 
Cup,  and  Couper.  ' 

A  Fifh-coop  is  likewise  a  great  hollowVeffel,made 
of  Twigs,  in  which  they  take  Fifh  upon  Humber. 

A  C)op  is  generally  u fed  for  a  Vedel,  or  Place  to 
pin  up,  or  enclofe  any  thing  ;  as  that  wherein 
Poultry  are  (hut  up  to  be  fed;  is  cailed  a  Coop.  ‘ 
Counterfeits  unaTrinkets  \  Porringers  and  Saucers. 
Che/h.  .  *  • ‘ 

A  Crake ,  A  Crow.  Hence  Crake-berries ,  Crow- 
befries.  Crake  is  the  Name  cf  an  ancient  Family 
with  us  i  in  theEaft  Riding  of  Tork/hire )  as  Crane, 
Dove,  Heron,  sparrow,  Swallow,  Sec.  have  given 
Sirnames  fufficiently  known.  ■'  Mrr Broke/by. 

To  Coup ,  To  exchange,  or  fwap  ;  Hor/e  couper s, 
Horfe- buyers.  V.  Cope  in  S.  IV.  1  '  *  1  ; 

Crake- 
fels  of  it 

A  cranny  Lad,  Che/hire .  A  jovial,  brifk,  lufly 
Lad.  •  •  \  -  f\  r  ^ 

A  cra/fantly  Lad  ;  A  Coward.  Che/h.  In  Lan~ 
ca/hirc  they  fay  Craddantly .  ;  *  ^  •  ; 

To  Cream  :  To  mantle,  fpoken  of  Drink,  it  is 
a  Metaphor  taken  from  Milkf'  v;  ■*< 

Creem  it  into  my  Hand,  put  it  in  (lily,  or  fe- 
cretly  .  Che/h . ’  r  r  r 

To  Cw  Wheat  or  Barley,  &V.  to  boil  it.foft. 

T  ■  |  j*  '•  *■  '  •  ‘  Crowfe 


needle,  Shepherd’s-needie,  or  the  SeedVef- 


/ 


> 


. _ * _ 
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Crowfe  •,  Brifk,  budge,  lively,  jolly.  As  crowfe 
as  a  new  waflhen ,  Loufe. .  P to  v . 


U4  5 


D. 


‘TO 


HpO  Hacker  •,.  to  waver,  ft  agger,  or  totter  ;  a 
4  Word  ufed  in  Lmcolnjhire.  par  uni  defiexo  fenfu 
a.Belg*  Daeckeren,  mot  are,  motitare,  v  oh  tare,  hoc  a 
nomine  Daeck,  Nebula,:  Vapores  enim  nebulofi  hue 
jlluc  vel  minima  veutffialu  impelluntur .  Skinnerus. 

To  Dajfe  to  daunt. 

A  Daffock  ;  a  Dawkin. 

Daft  5  Stupid,  biockifh,  daunted  :  A  Dajfe. 

Dare  Harm  or  Pain.  Dare,  in  the  antien  Saxon 
fignifies  Hurt,  Harm,  Lois.  It  does  me  no  dare , 
i.  e.  no  harm!  So  in  EJfex ,  we  fay,  It  dares  me,  i.  e. 
it  pains  me.  '  • 

To  Daw,  or  Dow  ;  to  thrive.  He  neither  dees  nor 
daws,  u  e.  He  neither  dies  nor  mends.  He'll  ne¬ 
ver  dow ,  i.  e.  He  will  never  be  good.  ATeut . 
Dau wen, V erdau wen,  concoquere,  vel poiius  d  Deyen, 
Gedeyen,  Augefcere ,  increfcere ,  prefijeere,  AS .  Dean, 
Proficere ,  vigere.  Skinner.  '  ;  ■ 

To  Daw h  in  common  Speech  is  to  awaken  ;  to 
be  dawed ,  to  have  fhaken  off  Sleep,  to  be  fully 
awakened,  and  come  to  one’s  felf,  out  of  a  deep 

Sleep.  ■vfci37udk>hoi: 

A  Dawgos ,  or  Dawkin  *,  a  dirty,  flattering 

Woman. 

A  Dayes-man  *  an  Arbitrator  ;  an  Umpire,  or 
Judge.  For  as  Dr.  Hammond  obferves  in  his  An¬ 
notation  on Heb.  x.  25.^.  75 2.  The  Word  Day  in 
all  Languages  and  Idioms,  fignifies  Judgment.  So 
&pQgunU'o  Man's  day ,  1  Cor.  iii.  13*  Is  the 
Judgment  of  Men.  So  diem  dicer e,  in  Latin,  is 
to  implead. 


Dazed 
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Dazed  Bread,  Dough-baked.  Dazed  Meat ;  Ill 
roafted,  by  reafon  of  the  Badnefs  of  the  Fire.  A 
dazed  Look,  fuch  as  Perfonshave  when  frighted, 
I’s  dazed  ;  I  am  very  cold. 

Deafely  %  Lonely,  folitary,  far  from  Neighbours. 
Dearn ,  fignifies  the  fame. 

Deary ,  Little. 

Deft ;  Little  and  pretty,  or  neat.  A  Deft  Whan. 
or  Thing.  It  is  a  Word  of  general  Ule  all  Eng-* 
land  over. 

To  Deg.  V.  Leek.  v  '  ‘ 

Deffahly ;  Conftantly.  :r  *  • 

To  Dejfe  ;  to  lay  clofe  together,  to  deffe  Wool, 
Straw,  &c. 


To  Didder  ;  to  quiver  with  Cold,  a  Belg.  Sitte- 
rem  Teut.  Zittern,  omnia  a  ftridulo  fono^  quern  f rigor e 
h  or  rentes  £s?  trementes  dentibus  edimus.  Skinner. 

A  Dig  *,  A  Mattock.  In  Torhfhire  they  diftin- 
guifh  between  digging  and  graving,  to  dig  is  with 
a  Mattock,  to  grave  with,  a  Spade.  Mr.  Brokejby. 

Dight  ;  D  re  (fed  :  III  dight ,  ill  drehfed,  from  the 
Saxon  Dihtan,  par  are ,  inftruere. 

To  Dight ;  Chefhire.  To  foul  or  dirty  one. 

To  Ding ,  to  beat,  forte  a  Ideut.  Dringen  :  urgere , 
premere ,  elifd  lit  era  r. 

A  Dingle ,  A  fmall  Clough  or  Valley,  between 
two  Iteep  Hills.  .  1  V 

To  Dize  5  to  put  Tow  on  a  Diftaff. 

Dizen'd ;  Dreft. 

Dodded  Sheep,  /.  e.  Sheep  without  Horns. 

Dodred  Wheat ;  is  red  Wheat  without  Beards. 

To  Doff  and  Don  ones  Cloaths,  contra&ed  from 
do  off,  and  do  on  •,  to  put  off  and  on. 

A  Donnaught  or  Donnat ,  [i.  e.  Donaught  •,] 
Naught,  good  for  nothing  :  Idle  Persons  being 
commonly  fuch.  Torkftire. 

A  Dole  or  Dool ,  a  long  narrow  Green  in  a  plowed 
Field  left  unplowed.  Common  to  the  South  alfo, 

Doundriny, 
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Doundrins ,  Deri?.  Afternoons  Drinkings :  Ann- 
der  there  fignifying  the  Afternoon.  Dondinner  in 
Yorkjkire. 

A  Dofome  Bead,  Cbejh.  That  will  be  content 
with  nothing,  alfo  thriving,  that  comes  on  well. 

A  Dootle ,  a  Notch  made  in  the  Pan  into  which 
the  Bawk  is  fattened,  of  this  Figure  n  q.  Dec  tail , 
i . e.  Dpveytaili  becauie  like  a  Pigeon’sTail  extended. 

^  A  Doubler ,  a  Platter,  fo  called  alfo  in  the 

Dowly ,  Melancholly,  lonely. 

A  Drape,  a  farrow  Cow,  or  Cow  whole  Milk  is 
dried  up.  Drape-Sheep ,  Ow  rejiculee ,  ^  AA 

Drefe,  Expulfio.  Skinner. 

To  Drate ,  to  draw  out  one  Words. 

A  true  Dribble ,  a  Servant  that  is  truly  laborious 
and  diligent. 

Drank  \  Lelium ,  Fejluca  altera ,  Ger. 

Dm  *,  Long,  feeming  tedious  beyond  Expecta¬ 
tion,  fpoken  of  a  Way.  A  hard  Bargainer,  fpoken 
of  a  Perfon.  I  fuppofe  it  is  originally  no  more 
than  dry,  tho’  there  be  hardly  any  Word  of  more 
frequent  tJfe  in  the  AV/£  Country,  in  the  Senfes 
mentioned. 

Drozen  ;  Fond,  Ayuv' 

A  Dub ,  a  Pool  of  Water. 

A  Dungeoriable  Body  *,  a  fhrewd  Perfon,  or,  as 
the  Vulgar  exprefs  it,  a  divellifh  Fellow.  As  "Azr- 
Ww  fignifies  Hell,  and  a  Dungeon  ;  fo  Dungeon 
is  applied  to  both. 

Durz’d  or  Dorz’d  out,  it  is  fpoken  of  Corn, 
that  by  Wind,  turning  of  it,  £s?a  \  is  beaten  out  of 
the  Straw. 

‘  V  A  *  \  1  ^ 

E. 


^  I.  D,  Age.  He  is  tail  of  his  Eald.  Henee 
old,  or  aid,  and. 

Earn, 
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AVmw,  ^z;;j  my  Uncle,  aifo  generally  my 

Goffip,  my  Compere,  iny  Friend.  Ab  AS.  Earn, 
Tent.  Ohm,  Belg.  Oon,  Avunculus.  Omnia  a  La¬ 
tino  Emit  a,  fort.  &  ant ,  Amitus.  Hinc  Dan.  £?  Teut, 
A  mme,  ISutrtx  ;  Mater terce  enim  feu  Amitce  nepotes 
fuss  nutrire  fcle'nt  &  foverc.  Skinner.  « 

To  Earn,  to  run  as  Uiecfe  doth  .Earning,  Cheefe 
rennet,  or  rening.  Fa.  Dial. 

The  Eafler  ;  the  Back  of  the  Chimney,  or' 
Chimney-ftock. 

Eath ,  Eafy.  It  is  eath  to  do,  i.  e.  Eafy. 

To  Eckle  or  Ettle  \  to  aim ,  intend,  defign. 

Eddijh  -,Roughings,  ab  AS.  ebtpc  Gramen  feroti - 
mm&  hoed  Preep.  loquelari  AS.F<\.rurfus,  denuo,^. 
d.  Gramen  quod  denno  crefcit.  Forte  Eatage. 

To  Eem ,  Chejh.  As  I  cannot  Eem ,  I  have  no 
leifure,  I  cannot  fpare  Time. 

Eever ,  Chejh.  Corner  or  Quarter.  The  Wind  is 
in  a  cold  Eever ,  i.  e.  a  cold  Corner  or  Quarter. 

An  El-mother ,  Cumb.  a  Step-mother. 

The  Elder,  the  Udder :  It  figmfies  the  fame 
thing  in  the  Low 'Dutch. 

Elden ,  Fewel  for  Fire,  ab  AS.  iEled,  ignis. 
Allan,  accendere. 

Elfe ,  Before,  already.  I  have  done  that  elfe,  h  e. 
already. 

To  Elt,  to  knead. 

To  Ettle,  ao  intend. 

An  Efhin,  a  Pail  or  Kit. 

Skeer  the  Effe  \  Chejh.  Separate  the  dead  Arties 
from  the  Embers.  Effe  being  the  Dialed  of  that 
County  for  AJhes . 

*  •UiJDL.i  vU*i>  -*l-‘  C->.,  cl  .i.  W  1  u  . 

bm a %  v  V  F> 

FAIN ,  Glad.  Fair  W irds  makes  Fools  fain,  Prov. 

From  the  Saxon  Faegan,  Loettus,  hilar  is,  Freg- 
nian,  gaudere.  Pfalm  Ixxi.  21.  In  the  Translation 

of 
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of  our  Liturgy  :  My  lips  will  be  fain  when  I  fing 

/ unto  thee.  \  <s  jX*Y. 

Fantome  Corn,  lank  or  light  Corn:  Fantome 
JFlefti,  when  it  hangs  loofe  on  the  Bone.  A  Fantome , 
a  conceited  Perfon.  The  French  call  a  Spirit,  ap¬ 
pearing  by  Night,  or  a  Goft,  a  Fantofme ,  from 
Phantafma,  Speftrum.  So  then  Phantojme  Corn,  is 
Corn  that  has  as  little  Bulk  or  Solidity  in  it  as  a 
Spirit  Or  Spe&re. 

Farand  is  ufed  in  Compofition,  as  Fighting-Far- 
rand ,  i.  e.  in  a  fighting  Humour.  V .  Aud-farand. 

Farantly ,  Handfome.  Fair  and  farantly,  fair  and 
hanfom. 

Fafiens-Een ,  or  Even,  Shrove  Tuefday,  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Day  being  AShwednefday,  the  fir  ft  of  the 
Lenten  Faft. 


Faufey  Falfe,  cunning,  fubtle. 

To  FeaL  to  hide.  He  that  feals  can  find.  Pro.  i.  e 
He  that  hides,  (Ac. 

To  Fees  to  winnow  :  Perchance  the  fame  with 
Fey ,  to  cleanfe,  fcour,  or  drefs. 

Feg, Fair,  handfom,  clean  :  From  the  Saxon  Fctger 
bv  Apocope  ;  To  feg,  to  fiag  or  tire. 

'  To  Fend,  to  (hiftfor,  from  defend,^  aphcerefin. 
Inde  Fendable ,  one  that  can  fhift  for  liimfelf. 
Fefting-penny ,  Earned:  given  to  Servants  when 

hired.  ■ 

To  Fettle,  to  fet  or  go  about  any  thing  to  drefs 

or  prepare.  A  Word  much  ufed. 

To  Few,  to  change.  hdl  'moi 

To  Fey  or  Feigb  it:  To  do  any  thing  notably. 

To  fey  Meadows,  is  to  cleanfe  them:  To  fey  a 

Pond,  to  empty  it. 

A  Flacket ,  a  Bottle  made  in  Faftiion  of  a  Barrel. 
A  Flaun ,  a  Cuftard.  As  flat  as  a  Flam ,  Prov. 
To  Flay,  to  fright.  A  fluid  Coxcomb,  a  fear¬ 
ful  Fellow.  Tl  7 

A  Fleak-, 
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A  Fleak  ;  a  Gate  to  fet  up  in  a  Gap.  I  undef~* 
ftand  by  Mr.  Brokjby ,  that  this  Word  Fleak  figni  fits 
the  fame-  as  Hurdle ,  and  is  made  of  Hafel,  or  other 
Wands. 

Fluijh ,  q.  Fluid  \  wafhy,  tender,  weak,  perchance 
from  the  Low  Dutch,  Flaun  *,  faint,  feeble. 

To  Flizze  v  to  fly  off,  from  the  Low  Bktcb,  FUi- 
Zen,  to  fly,  and  Flitfe ,  an  Arrow  or  Shaft. 

A  Flizzing  *,  a  Splinter,  of  the  fame  original, 
they  feem  to  he  made  from  the  founder 

To  5  to  fcold  or  brawl  $  from  the  Saxon 
Flint  an ,  to  contend,  ftrive,  or  brawl. 

Flowijh  \  light  in  Carriage,  impudica. 

Flowry  ;  Florid,  handfom,  fair,  of  a  good  Com¬ 
plexion. 

Flowter'd  *,-  Affrighted.  A  Flowter,  a  Fright. 

A  Flurch  y  a  Multitude,  a  great  many  5  fpokeirof* 
Things,  not  Perfons,  as  a  Flureh  of  Strawberries. 

Fogg e  1  Long  Grafs  remaining  in  Failures  till 
Winter. 

Foift ;  Fufty. 

To  Format  or  Forme! \  to  befpeak  any  thing ; 
from  Fore  and  mad  (as  I  fuppoie)  fignifying  in  the* 
ancient  Banijh,  a  Word,  fermO.  Formed  or  Formal, 
in  the  Saxcn ,  flgnifles  a  Bargain,  a  Treaty,  an- Agree¬ 
ment,  a  Covenant. 

Fore-worden  *,  with  Lice,  Dirt,  &c.  i.  e.  over¬ 
run  with. 

A  Forkin-Rohbin ,  an  Earwig,  called  from  its 
forked  Tail.  V  ; 

Forthen  and  Forthy ,  therefore. 

JFW,  Cbefh.  Fowl.  Thai, 

A  Foutnart ,  a  Fitchet. 

To  Fore -beet,  to  predetermine.  Prov.  FU  fore- 
beet  naugbt ,  building  Kirks ,  louping  o'er  ' um . 

Free  lege,  Sheffield.  Privilege,  Immunitas, 

Frem'd  or  Fremt ,  far  off  not  related  to,  or 
ftrange,  at  Enmity.  From  the  Saw#  and  Butch 

:•  Fremb’d, 
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Fremb’d,  advena  extents*  alien  i gen  a  y  a  Stranger  or 
Alien,  from  the  Prepofition  Fram  j  Fra  from. 

Frim  \  Handfome,  rank,  weli-liking.  in  good 
Cafe,  .as  a  frim  Tree  or  Beaft,  i.  e.  a  thriving  Tree 
or  Bea ^AWallko  Frum  :  v el  forte  ab  AS* Fremian, 
valere ,  prodejfe. 

To  Frift  \  to  truft  for  a  Time,  Frifien  in  Butch , 
is  to  give  Refpit,  to  make  a  Truce.  Ab  AS .  Fyrftam 
ejufdem  fignificationis. 

Frough  ^  JLoofe,  fpungy  :  Frough  Wood,  brittle* 

A  Fruggan\  the  Pole  with  which 'they  ftir  Afhes 
in  the  Oven. 

A  Fr undele  ;  two  Pecks. 

A  Fudder*  a  Load.  It  relates  properly  to  Lead, 
and  fignifies  a  certain  Weight,  viz.  eight  Pigs,  or 
fixteen  hundred  Pounds,  from  1  he  High  Butch  Fuder , . 
fignifying  a  Cart-Load.  Hoc  forte  ( inquit  Skinner), 
a  T eut,  Euehren,  vehere ,  ducere *  &  tantandem 
omnia  credo  d  Fat .  vehere . 

Fukes  *,  Chejh.  Locks  of  Hair. 

Where  Fured  you  ?  Cumb.  Whither  went  you  ? 

Fuzzen  or  Fuzen ;  Nourifhment,  the  fame  with 
Fi&pn  or  Foifon*  ufed.in  Suffolk fignifying  there  the 
natural  juice,  or  Moifture  of  any  thing,  the  Heart, 
and  Strength  of  it.  Elfewliere,  it  dignifies  Plenty, 

|  Abundance,  andis.a  pure  French  Word,  Fid.  Skinner, 


Mil.  ,  fc.  V/  U-  '■  1  ■  ’ 

THE  Gale  or  Guile  difh  the  TumdiM'  Gaik 
clear ;  a  Tub  for  Wort. 

The  Gail  or  Guile-Fat  *  the  Vat  in  which  the- 
Beer  is  wrought  up.  1  >v  ,  ‘  * 

Gain ;  iVV.  Applied  to  things  is  convenient,  to 
Perfons  a£tive,  expert,  to  a  way  near,  fhort.  The 
Word  is  ufed  in  many  Parts  of  England. 

K  Gaily  bank  \  the  Iron  Bar  in  Chimneys,  on 
wfai.ch  the  Pot-hooks  or  Reckans  hang,aTrammel. 

A  Gang  \ 
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A  Gang  y  a  Row  or  Set,  v.  g.  of  Teeth *  or  the 
like.  It  is  in  this  Senfe  a  general  Word  all  over 
England. 

To  Gang y  to  go  or  walk*  from  the  Low  Dutch 
Gangen  y  both  originally  from  the  Saxcn  Gan ,  figni- 
fying  to  go.  / 

To  Gare  y  to  make,  caufe  or  force ;  from  the 
Danijh  Word  Gior,^  to  make. 

A  Garth y  a  Yard  or  Backfide,  a  Croft »,  from  the 
Saxon  Geard ,  a  Yard.  Henee  Garden.  I 

Garzily  Hedging- wood. 

A  G<?/<?  *  a  Way  or  Path  :  In  Low  Butch ,  Gat. 

In  Banijh  Gade :  From  the  G#«,  to  go.  It  is 
ufed  for  the  Streets  of  a  Town.  Hence  the  Names 
of  Streets  in  Ti?r£,  Stone-gate ,  Peter-gate,  IVaum- 
gate,  &c.  And  fo  in  Leicefter ,  I lumb  aft  on-gate,  Bel* 
grave-gate ,  &c.  is  a  Barr. 

A  Gavelock  y  a  Pitch,  an  Iron  Bar  to  enter  Stakes 
into  the  Ground,  or  the  like  Ufes. 

A  Gauntry  y  That  on  which  we  fet  Barrels  in  a 
Cellar.  A  Beer-ftall. 

To  Gaufter  y  as  Goyfler.  Vid.  Southern  Words. 

A  Gaul y  Lane,  a  Leaver;  ab  AS.  Geafle,  Pa - 
langa,  Vettis.  . T 

Gaulick-Hand  y  Left  Hand.  I  fuppofe  from 
Gauche. 

A  Gawn  or  Goan  y  Qhejh.-z  Gallon,  by  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Word. 

To  Ghybe  or  Gibe  y  to  fcold.  Elfewere  to  Gibe 
i$  to  jeer. 

To  Geer  or  Gear  y  to  drefs  Snogly  gear'd ,  neatly 
dreffed.  .  ••  .  1  d 

A  Gibbon  y  a  Nut-hook. 

A  Gib-ftaffy  a  Quarter-ftaff. 

Giddy  y  mad  with  Anger.  The  Word  Giddy  is 
common  ali  England  over,  to  fignify  Dizzy ,  or  by 
a  Metaphor,  unconftant,  Giddy -headed  y  but  notdo 
f  .  fignify 
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fenafy-  furious,  or  intoxicated  with  Anger  ^  in 
which  Senfe  the  Word  Mad  is  el  few  here  uied. 

Gliders ,  Snares. 

A  GimmerA amb.  An  Ew-lamb,  fort  q.  a  Gam¬ 
mer-la  m  b, G a rn  mer  is  aCont  radio  n  of  God-mother, 
and  is  the  ufual  Compilation  of  the  common  Sort 1 
of  Women.  A  Gelt  -gimmer ,  a  barren  Ewe. 

Gin,  Gif,  In  the  old  Saxon  is  Gif  from  whence' 
the  Word  If  is  made  per  aphcerejin  liter ce  G.  Gif  from 
the  Verb  Gif  an,  dare ,  and  is  as  much  as  Data . 

Glad ,  Is  fpoken  of  Doors,  Bolts,  &c,  that  go 
fmoothly  and  loofely. 

Glave  or  Glafe ,  Smooth.  Glavering  is  generally 
ufed  for  flattering  with  imooth  Speech.  A  glaver 
mg  Fellow,  a  fmooth-toiigned,  flattering  Fellow. 

I'o  Glaffer,  or  Glaver,  Chef.  To  flatter. 

Glatton ,  Welfh  flannel. 

Glob'd,  Chefs.  Wedded  to,  fond  of. 

Glotten'd,  Chef .  Surprized,  flat  tied. 

To  be  glum.  To  look  fadly,  or  fourly,  to  frown, 
contracted  from  Gloomy,  a  Word  common  to  the 
Vulgar,  both  in  the  North  and  South. 

-  To  Gly  or  Glee,  Lincolnfn.  to  look  aiquint.  Li  mis 
feu  diftortis  oculis  inftar  Strabonis  contueri ,  forte  ah- 
AS.  G  ley  an,  Belg.  Gloeyen,  Lent.  Gluen,  ignefcerey 
candefcere,  q.  d.  ineenfis  &  pros  ira  flanmUntibus 
oculis.  confpkere.  Skinner. 

To  Goam ,  To  grafp,  or  elafp.  In  York  fire  to 
jmind,  or  look  at.  We  pronounce  it  Gaum  and 
Gauve ,  and  ipeak  it  of  Perfons  that  unhandibmely 
gaze  or  look  about  them.  Mr.  Brokejby. 

Goulansy  q.  d.  Goldins  *,  Corn-marigold.  In  the 
South  we  ufually  call  Marygolds  Simply-golds 
from  the  Colour  of  the  Flower. 

A  Gool,  A  Ditch,  Lincoln f .  Lacuna  fort,  a  Belg. 
Gouw,  Agger,  Aquagium,  vel  a  Fr.  G.  Jaule,  Gaiole, 
La  tine  Caveola,  quoniam  uhi  in  f off  am,  fcr  00  em  feu  lacu- 
nam  huiufmodi  incidimus^ea  tanquam  cavea  mt  car  cere 

C  detF 
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detinemur,  &c.  Skin.  Hence  a  Gully  and  Gullet ,  a 
little  Ditch;  and  <£*#?/,  the  Throat,  or  rather  from 
the  Latin  Gala  •,  from  whence,  perchance,  Gool  \t- 
felf  may  be  derived. 

Goofe-grafs ,  Gcofe-tanfie,  Argentina.  Called  alfo 
by  fo me  Anferina ,  becaufe  eaten  by  Geefe. 

Gcpitfg-  fully  As  much  as  you  can  held  in  your 


A  GoppenfitU  \  AYeepfen.  Fid .  South' Words. 

Goppifh ,  Proud,  pettle,  apt  to  take  Exception. 

Gr^/)r,  Ugly,  from  Gnze ,  Swine.  Gn/?y  ufually 
iUnihes  fpeckled  of  black  and  white,  from  Grifeus. 

^Guizen’d,  Spoken  of  Tubs  or  Barrels  that  leak 
through  Drought. 

Gypfies.Springs  that  break  forth  fometimesonthe 
Woulds  in  Yorkshire.  They  are  look’d  upon  as  a 
Prcgnoftickof  Famine  or  Scareity.And  no  wonder 
in  t  h  a  t  ord  i  n  arily  th  ev  corn  e  afte  r  ab  u  n  dan  ce  of  R  aim 

Greathly ,  Handfomely,  Towardly.  In  Greash, 
Well. 

Grath,  A  flu  red,  confident. 

Grees,  or  Griece,  Stairs,  from  the  :  French 
Grez'y  and  both  from  the  Latin  Gradus.  In  Norfolk 
they  call  them  Griffons . 

To  Griet,  or  Greet ,  To  weep,  or  cry  ;  it  ieems 
to  come  from  the  Italian  Gridare,  to  cry,  or  weep. 
Vox  Scotis  ufitatiffim.  To  Greet  and  Tml,  Qttmb. 
To  weep  and  cry.  For  Fowl,  in  the  South,  they 
fay  yawl. 

A  "Grip  or  Gripe ,  A  little  Ditch,  or  Trench, 
Foffuta  ab  AS.  Grasp,  Foffula,  cuni cuius.  This 
Word  is  of  general  Ufie  all  over  England. 

A  Grove ,  Uncclnfhire ,  a  Ditch,  or  Mine,^  Belg. 
Groeve,  foffa,  to  grove,  to  grave ,  d  Belg.  Graven, 
fodere 

Grout ,  Wort  of  the  lad  runing.  Skinner  makes  it 

to  fignify  condimenium  cerevifice,  mufium  cerevifice ,  ab 
yiS.G rut.  Ale  before  it  be  fully  breweu,  or  fod, 
new  Ale.  It  fignifks  alfo  Millet.  I 


/ 
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T  Grow,  lam  troubled. 

To  Grcwzc,  To  be  chill  before  the  beginning; 
t>f  ail  Ague- fit. 

To  Guilt ,  To  dazzle,  fpoken  of  the  Eyes.  Chejh. 
A  Gun,  A  great  Flagon  of  Ale,  fold  for  three¬ 
pence,  or  Four-pence. 

H. 

A  Hack.  Lincolnftf .  forte  ah  A  S.  Hegge,  Haeg, 
Sepes,  Septum ,  vel  Haeca,  Belg.  Heck.  Pef 
fulus,  repaguhim ,  vel  Locus  repagulis  feu  cancelLs  clan- 
fus  •,  nobis  auternparum  deflex o  fenfu  Fceni  conditorumy 
feu  Prccfepe  can  cel! a  turn  ftgnat ,  a  Rack.  Skinner . 

A  Hacky  A  Pick-  ax,  a  Mattock  made  only  with 
one,  and  that  a  broad  end. 

It  Haggles ,  It  hails,  Var.  Dial,  ah  AS.  Hagale , 
Haggle,  Gran  do. 

Hughes ,  Flaws,  Var.  Dial.  ah  zf  A  Ha?an% 
Haws. 

To  hake ,  To  fheak,  or  loiter. 

FA?/z/y,  Wanton,  unruly,  fpoken  of  a  Horfe,  or 
the  like,  when  Provender  pricks  him. 

To  Happe ,  To  cover  for  Warmth,  from  Heap* 
as  I  fuppofe,  to  heap  Cloaths  on  me. 

Hcippa ,  Hap  ye ,  Think  you  ? 

To  bar deny  as,  Phe  Market  hardens .  I.  e.  Things 
grow  dear. 

A  A  MifL 

Hariff  and  Catchveeed ,  Goofe-greafe,  Aparins. 
Harris^  Cumb.  Brains.  _ 

A  Sea  Harry  Lincolnjh.  Pempeflas  a  mari  ingruers , 
forte  ah  AS.  Hsern,  Fluftrum ,  cefiusy  Skin. 

A  Harry-gaudy  A  Rigiby,  a  wild  Girl. 
Hart-clavery  Melilot. 

A  Hafpaty  or  Hafpenald  Lad,  between  a  Man 
and  a  Boy.  .  - 

C  2  Hattie , 
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Rattle ,  Chefh.  vVild,  fkittifh,  harmful.  Vie  the 
tattle  Ky  by  the  Horn ,  u  e.  The  fkittifh  Cow. 

A  Hattock ,  a  Shock,  containing  twelve  Sheaves 

of  Corn.  .  _  . 

Haver ,  Cumb.  Yorkfh.  Oats  •,  it  is  a  how  Dutch 


Word. 

The  Haufe ,  or 


Hofe ,  The  Throat,  ^  Hals, 


An  Hauft,  or  Iicjie,  a  dry  Cough.  To  hofte ,  to 
couAh,  from  the  Low  Dutch  Word  to 

cough,  and  hoejl,  a  Cough  y  ^ 5.  Hwoftan, /«#■(?, 
to  cough. 

It  Ljzw,  It  mifles,  or  rains  ftnall  Rain. 

To  Hofe ,  or  haufe ,  to  hug,  or  carry  in  the 

Arms,  to  embrace. 

To  Heald ,  As  when  you  pour  out  of  a  Pot. 

A  Bed- healing,  Derb.  A  Coverlet,  it  is  aifo  called 
ablblutely  a  hylling  in  many  places.  -To  heal  figni- 
fies  to  cover  in  the  South.  Fid.  Sufs ,  from  the  Sa- 
fron  Word  helan,  to  hide,  cover,  or  heal. 

The  Heck ,  The  Door.  Steck  the  heuz*  Hence 


hatch  cum  afpirat.  ,  ,  '  _ 

An  Heck,  a  Rack  for  Cattle  to  feed  at.  Vtd. 


hack. 

Heldar,  Rather,  before.  .  .  . 

An  Helm ,  a  Hovel.  I  fuppofe,  as  it  is  a  Co¬ 
vering,  under  which  any  thing  is  fet.  Hence  a  hel¬ 
met,  ^Covering  of  the  Head,  ab  A  S.  Helan. 

Heloe,  or  helaw,  Bafhful,  a  Word  of  common 
life.  Ilelo ,  in  the  o\d  Saxon,  fignifies  Health, Safety. 

A  Henting ,  one  that  wants  good  Breeding,  that 

behaves  himfelf  clownifnly. 

Heir -looms-.  Goods  left  in  an  Houfe,  as  it  were 
by  wav  of  Inheritance.  Some  Handing  Pieces  of 
Houfhold  Stuff,  that  go  with  the  Houfe.  From  heir 
and  Loom,  i.  e.  any  Utenfil  of  Houfhold  Stuff*. 

Heppen,  or  hcply ,  Neat,  handfome,  Yorkfh.  Skin¬ 
ner  expounds  it  dexter 9  agilis ,  and  faith  it  is  u fed  in 
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Lincoln  [hire,  fort.  Ab.  AS.  Haeplic,  compar ,  vel  po- 
Uus  Belg.  Tlehbenck,  habilh ,  deceits,  apt  us,  vel  q.  d- 
Helply,  k  c.  helpful. 

Hotter,  Eager, 'earned,  keen. 

Hight ,  called  ab  AS-  Haten,  gchaten,  VocatusAi 
Lor  bo  Hatan  dicere,  juberc,  Tout.  He'hTen,  ncminari, 
Auers. 

To  bight,  Cumb .  To  promife  or  vow,  as  alfo 
the  SaxonV'C rb  hatan  fome times  fignifies,  tefie  Sum¬ 
ner  0  im  Diffionario-Saxonico -Lati no-Angli co,  fo  it 
feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  Englijh  Meetre  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  Verfe  of  Pfalm  cxvi.  1  to  the  Lord  will  pay 
my  Vows ,  which  I  to  him  behight.  So  alfo  it  is  ufed 
in  Chaucer ,  fqr  prom  ilcd. 

Hind-berries ,  Rafp -berries,  ab  4  &  Hindberi- 
an.  Forte  jic  dill  a ,  quia  interhinnulos  cY  caw  os,  i.e. 
in  Sylvis  CP  jaltibus  crejcunt . 

Hxne,  Eience.  Cumb.  Var.  Dial, 

Hire  of  a  while,  ere  longj  q.  d.  behind,  or  after 
a  while, 

A  / lipping-hold ,  ox  bawd,  a  Place  where  People 
flay  to  chat  in,  when  they  are  lent  of  an  Errand. 
The  Hob ,  The  back  of  the  Chimney, 

Hod,  Hold.  Var.  Dial. 

Hole ,  Hollow,  deep,  an  hole  Did),  oppofed  to 
fkallow.  • 

A  a  Sheep  of  a  Year  old  ;  uied  alto  m 

Northampton  and  Leicefter  Shires ,  where  they  alfo 

call  it  a  Hogg  rel.  10  j^\&{  . 

Hoo,  he In  the  North-wed  Parts  of 
mod  frequently  uled  iox  Jhe,  ab  AS.  Heo,  llio,  u 

Lat.  iLnfortqffe.  «  ■ 

A  Hoop ,  a  Meafure,  containing  a  leek,  or 

Quarter  of  a  Strike.  Tork/h.  v 

A  Hoppe t,  a  little  Handbafket.  Atyfo  ^ 
Corbe,  laith  Skinner ,  addita  term .  dim .  FP  ajpet  am  ca- 
ninam  li  ter  am  x  prop  ter  euphonium  elidendo,  o  quod  fa- 
tis  frequens  eft  C  initiah  in  Spiritum  CP  Bin  P 
.  C  3 
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H-orfeknop)  Heads  of  Knapweed  fo  called,  q. 
Knopweed. 

The  Houfe ,  The  Room  called  the  Hall. 

A  Gill-houter ,  Chejh ,  An  Owl. 

Hure ,  Hair,  Var.  Dial. 

J  o  hype  at  one.  To  pull  the  Month  awry,  to  do 
one  a  Mifchief,  or  Difpleafure.  An  Ox  is  alio  laid 
to  TrpG  that  p ullies  with  his  Horn. 

I. 

JAnneck ,  Oaten  Bread  made  into  great  Loaves. 

The  of  the  Door,  the  fide  PoiL  I  His 
Word  is  alio  ufed  in  the  South,  where  they  lay  the 
Jaum  of  the  Chimney  ;  from  the  French  Jamie , 

Jignifying  a  Leg. 

Jimmers ,  Jointed  Hinges,  in  other  Parts  called 

Wing-hinges. 

To  Illy  to  reproach,  to  fpeak  ill  of  another,  ufed 

verbally. 

Innom-larley ,  Such  Barley  as  is  fown  the  fecond 
Crop  after  the  Ground  is  fallowed.’ 

An  Ing,  a  common  Pafture,  a  Meadow,  aWord 
borrowed  from. the  Danes,  Ing ,  in  that  Language, 
fignifying  a  Meadow. ' 

Ingle ,  Climb.  Fire,  a  Blaze,  or  Flame,  a  Lat . 

To  Infenfe ,  To  inform,  a  pretty  Word,  ufed 

about  Sheffield  in  Torkjhire . 

Jurnuty  Earth-nut,  Bulbocajl-anum . 

K. 

•  '  £  ,  0  .  .  ,  v  .  1  ’#  *  1  •  \  /  *,  . 

TT/r  Ale,  or  C7A,  turn,  z'iccrn.  Cheffi, 

Kale ,  or  Keal ,  for  Pottage.  F/E?  Q?fc 
Kazzardly ;  Cattle  fubjed  to  dye*  hazardous, 
fubjed  to  Casualties. 

A  Ke  ale.  Line  clnjh,  a  Cold,  tvffisd  frigcreccntrac- 
ta,ab  A  S.  Celan,  Frigefcere.  -  *■  To 
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To  Kedge ,  To  fill  one’s  felf  with  Meat.  A  Keige • 
belly,  Helluo. 

To  keeve  a  Cart,  Chejh.  To  overthrow  it,  or  to 


turn  out  the  Dung. 

To  ken ,  To  know,  as  I  ken  him  not,  ab  AS. 
Kennan.  Ken  is  commonly  ufed  of  viewing,  or  Pro- 
fpebf  with  the  Eye.  As  far  as  1  can  ken ,  i.  e.  As  far 
as  the  Sight  of  my  Eye  can  reach  •,  and  lo  out  of 
Ken ,  i.  e.  out  of  Sight. 

Kenfpecked \  Marked  or  branded,  notd  infignitus , 
q.  d.  maculatus  feu  m  a  cutis  dift  infills  ut  cognofcatur ,  ab 
AS.  Kennan  Jcire  Cfi  Specce  macula.  Skinner. 

To  kep ,  To  boken,  fpoken  when  the  Breath  is 
ftopt  upon  one’s  being  ready  to  vomit.  Alio  to  kep 
a  Ball,  is  to  catch  it,  to  keep  jt  from  falling. 

Kickle,  or  Kittle ,  uncertain,  doubtful,  when  a 
Man  knows  not  his  own  Mind. 

To  keppen ,  To  hoodwink,. 

A  Kitty  Cur,  A  nafty,  Kinking  Fellow. 

A  Kid ,  a  fmall  Faggot  of  Unoerwood,  or  Brufh- 
wood,  forte  a  ccedendo ,  q.  d.  fa  fa  cuius  ligni  cesdui , 
Skinner.  ’ 

A  Kidcrcw ,  a  Place  for  a  fucking  Calf  to  be  in. 
Chefnire. 

Kilps ,  Pot-hooks. 

A  Kimnel ,  or  Ksmlin ,  a  Powdering  T  ub. 

To  Kink ,  It  is  fpoken  of  Children  when  their 
Breath  is  long  hopped  thro5  eager  crying, or  cough¬ 
ing.  Hence  the  Kink  cough,  called  in  other  Places 
the  Chin-cough,  by  adding  an  Afpirate. 

A  Kit ,  or  milking  Pail  like  a  Churn,  with  two 
Ears,  and  a  Cover,  d  Belg.  Kitte. 

A  Kite ,  a  belly.  (M/zA 

To  klick  up,  Lincoln /b.  to  catch  up,  celeriter  cor  ri¬ 
per  e,  nefcio  an  a  Belg .  Klacken. 

Klutfen  ;  Shtatere ,  vet  a  Latino  clepere,  hoc  a 
Greet 0  x-^u,  Skinner. 


C  A 
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To  knack ,  To  fpeak  finely.  And  it  is  ufed  of 
fuch  as  do  fpeak  in  the  Southern  Dialed. 

A  Knightle  Man,  An  adtive  or  fkilfulMan.  I 
fufpedt  it  to  he  the  fame  with  Nitle . 

A  Knoll i  i\  little  round  Hill,  ab  A  S.  Cnolle* 
The  top  or  cop  of  a  Hill,  or  Mountain. 

A  kor.y  'Things  A  fine  Thing. 

Eye  ;  Kine.  Var.  Dial. 

Kyrk  ;  Church, 

Eyr  km  after ,  Church- warden. 

L. 

r*¥TO  Lake,  To  play,  a  Word  common  to  all  the 

JC  North  Country  ;  vel  [inquit  Skinner m )  ^ 
^  V  Plaegan,  ludere,  rejedlo  P.  ce. Dipthong.  in fimpU 
a  &  g  in  c  vel  k  mi  tat  is, vel  a  T euton.  &  Belg.  Lac  hen 
rider  e  vel  quod  coder  is  longe  verifimilius  eft  a  Dan .  Lee- 
ger  ludo.  Ideo  autem  hcec  vox  in  Septcntrionali  Anglice 
regions ,  non  in  alls  invaluit ,  quia  Dark,  illam  partem 
primam  inv after unt  &  penitus  occupdrunt ,  uno  vel  alL 
tero  feculo  priufquam  reliquam  Angliam  fubjugarunt . 

1'he  Langot  of  the  Shoe  y  The  Latchet  of  the 
Shoe,  from  Languct  Lingula,  a  little  Tongue  or 
Slip.  A&vl 

Land ;  Urine,  Pifs,  it  is  an  antient  Saxon  Word 
ti fed  to  this  Day  in  Lancajhire ,  Somner .  We  fay 
Lant  or  Leint. 

To  hint.  Ale,  To  put  Urine  into  it  to  make  it 
flrong.  '  **  ?  ■  ■  '  '•  m3  v  i 

Lancing,  They  will  give  it  no  lancing ,  i.  e.  they 
will  divulge  it. 

Late,  Learning,  Scholarfhip.  Var.  Dial. 

hat.  q.  late,  flow,  tedious,  lat  Week ,  let  Wea¬ 
ther,  wet,  or  otherwife,  unfeafonable  Weather. 

A  Lath  is  alfo  called  a  Lat  in  the  Northern  Dia¬ 

led!:.  ^ 

Latching ,  Catching,  infedling. 

•:4  ■  ■  >*  >  < 
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To  late,  Gumb.  to  feek. 

A  Lathe  •,  a  Barn,  fort .  d  verbo  Lade,  ^  frugibus 
cneratur .  Skinner,  fort. 

Lathe ,  Eafe,  or  Reft,  ,ab  AS.  Latian,  d iff  err  e, 
tar  dare ,  cun  A  art. 

Lathing  *,  Entreaty,  or  Invitation.  You  need  no 
Latmng,yo\\  need  no  Invitation  or  Urging  yah  A  S. 
Geladhian,  to  bid,  invite,  denre  to  come. 

The  Lave,  all  the  reft.  Cz^. 

A  Lawn,  a  Place  in  the  midft  of  a  Wood  free- 
from  Wood,  a  Laund  in  a  Park,  d  Fr.  G.  Lapde, 
tiifp .  Land  a-,  incult  a  planitks. 

Lazy ,  Naught,  bad. 

Leach ,  Hard-work,  which  caufes  /<?  yfofo  in  the 
Workmen’s  Joints,  frequent  among  our  Miners  in 

the  North.  -f .  , 

A  Lead  den,  or  Lidde  n,  a  Noife  or  Din,  ah  AS. 
Hlydan,  clamare ,  garrire,  tumult uari ,  to  make  a 
Noife,  or  Out-cry,  to  babble,  to  chatter,  to  be  tu¬ 
multuous,  Hlyd ,  Tumult,  Noife. 

To  /W  nothing,  To  conceal  nothing,  y.  leave 
nothing,  or  from  the  old  Saxon  Word  Leanne,  to 
fhun,  avoid,  decline. 

To  lear.  To  learn.  Var.  Dial. 

Leath,  Ceafmg,  Intermiffion  ;  as.  No  Leath  of 
fain,  from  the  Word  leave,  no  leaving  of  Pain. 

5  Leek  on  ;  pour  on  more  Liquor,  v.  g. 

Leeten  you,  Chefh. .  Make  yourfelf,  pretend  to 
be.  You  are  not  fo  mad  as  you  leeten  you. 

Leethwake ,  Limber,  pliable. 

Letts  ;  Nomination  to  Offices  in  Election,  often 
ufed  in  Archbifhop  Spotwood' s  Hiftory,  q.  Lots. 

Lefial,  Saleable,  that  weighs  well  in  the  Hand, 
that  is  heavy  in  lifting,  from  the  Verb  Lift,  as  I 
fuppofe. 

’  To  lib ,  To  geld.  A  Libber 3  a  Spw-gekkr. 
]Lingey ,  Limber. 

'.  >>  'i  i  .j  t h*-  V* 
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To  lig,  To  lie,  Var.  Dial.  It  is  near  the  Saxon 

l.icgan ,  to  lie.  '*  '  . 

Health,  Erica ,  Tork/hire. 

To  iippen,  to  rely  on,  or  trull  to. 

.Either,  Lazy,  idle,  flothful.  A  Word  of  gene¬ 
ral  Ule,  ab  AS.  Lidh.  Liedh.  Lenis  Alludit  Gr. 
•AuU  Icevis ,  gl:ber,  cs  fimplex,  tenuis ,  Skinner. 

Lithing ,•  CheJJj.  Thickening,  i'poken  of  a  Pot  of 
Broth,  as  Lithe  the  Pot ,  /.  <?.  put  Oatmeal  into  it. 

A  Lite ,  a  few,  a  little,  per  ylpoccpcn . 

To  lite  on,  to  rely  on. 

A  Li  ten,  a  Garden. 

To  lit ,  To  colour,  or  dye  ;  ^  linendo  flip,  lileqi. 

A  Loe,  a  little  round  Hill,  a  great  Heap  of 
Stones,  ^  A  S.  Laswe,  Agger,  acervus ,  cumulus , 
mulus,  a  Law,  Low,  Loo,  or  high  Ground,  not 
fiiddenly  rifing  as  an  Hill,  but  by  little  and  little, 
tillable  alfo,  and  without  Wood,  Hence  that  Name 
given  to  many  Hillocks  and  Heaps  of  Earth,  to  be 
found  in  ail  Parts  of  England ,  being  no  other  but 
fo  much  congefted  Earth,  brought  in  a  Way  of 
Burial,  ufed  of  the  antients,  thrown  upon  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  the  Dead.  Somner  in  Difiion.  Saxon. 

A  Loom ,  An  Inflrument,  or  Tool  in  general. 
Chejh.  Any  Utenfil,  as  a  Tub,  &c. 

Loert ,  q.  Lord,  Gaffer,  Lady,  Gammer,  ufed 
in  the  Peak  of  Dei;byfijire.  ; 

A  Loop ,  an  Hinge  of  a  Door. 

To  lope ,  Lincoln .  To  leap,  Var.  Dial. 

A  Lc/>,  a  Flea,  ab  A  S.  Loppe,  from  leaping. 
Lops  and  Lice ,  ufed  in  the  South,  i.  e.  Fleas  and 
Lice. 

Lopperd  Milk,  Such  as  Hands  fo  long  till  it  fours 
and  curdles  of  itfelf.  Hence  a  lopperd  Slut. 

Lows ,  Flame,  and  to  lowe ,  to  flame,  from  the 
High  Dutch  Lobe. 

A  Lilly-low ,  a  Bellibleiz ,  a  comfortable  Blaze. 


To 
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To  Lmh  i'  0.  To  weed  Corn,  to  look  out 
Weeds,  lb  in  other  Countries,  to  look  .one’s  Head, 
i.  e.  to  look  out  Fleas  or  Lice  there. 

A  Lout,  a  heavy,  idle  Fellow  ;  to  lozvt  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  Word  for  cringing,  bowing  down  the  Body  y 
They  were  very  low  in  their  Low  tings. 

A  Lo.wn,  or  Loon ,  the  lame  with  a  Lout,  or  more 
general  for  an  ill-conditioned  Perfon.  The  Scots 
lay,  a  fauffe,  i.  e.  fa) he  Loon. 

The  Lufe,  The  open  Hand. 

M. 

rpG  mob)  To  drefs  carelefly,  Mohs  are  Slatterns* 
Mam  -f worn ,  1'p  r  lwo  r  n . 

To  maddle ,  To  be  fond.  She  muddles  of  this 
Fellow,  die  is  fond  of  him.  She  is  (as  we  fay)  mad 
of  him. 

Make ,  Match,  mat  chiefs,  matchlefs,  ah  A'S . 
Maca,  a  Peer,  an  Equal,  a  Companion,  Confprt, 
Mate. 

To  mantle.  Kindly  to  embrace; 

A‘ Marrow,  a  Companion,  or  Fellow.  A  Pair 
of  Gloves,  or  Shoes  are  not  Marrows ,  i.  e.  Fellows. 
Vox  generalise 

Mauks ,  Makes ,  Maddocks  y  Maggots  by  Variation 
of  Dialed. 

Mauls,  Mallowes.  Var.  Dial. 

A  Maundy  A  Hand-balket  with  two  Lids,,  ah 
AS.  Mand.  Fr.  G.  Manck.  It  at.  Madia,  corhis 
"anfatus ,  utrumque  d  Last.  Manus  quia  propter  anfas 
manu  commode  circumferri  potejl ,  Skinner.  It  is  uied 
alfo  in  the  South. 

Meath,  Vox  agro  Lincoln.  ufitatifjimay  ut  vLn  did-' 
mus ,  I  gave  thee  the  Me, at h  of  the  Buying,  i.  e.  tibi 
optionem  &  plenariam  pot  eft  at  urn  pretii  feu  emptionis fa- 
do,  ah  A  S.  Maedh,  Maah-t,  Masdgh,  Masgen,  Po¬ 
tential  potefas  y  hoc  a  • verbo  iVlagan,  pbjfe.  Skinner, 
f  '  Mj 
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My  Me augh  ;  My  Wive’s  Brother,  or  Sifter’s 
Hufband. 

Meedlefs ,  Unruly. 

Meet  or  il^/^,Meafure.  Vox  general .  Meet  now% 
jy  it  now. 

Mecterly ,  Me  ether  ly ,  Mecderly ,  Handfomely, 
roodeftly,  as  sty  Meeterly ,  from  meet,  fit.  We  uie 
it  for  indifferently ,  mediocriter,  at  in  that  Proverb, 
Meeterly  as  Maids  arc  in  Fairnefs.  Mr.  Br, 

A  Afr//,  a  Mailer,  or  Beetle.  Malleus. 

Meny ,  A  Family,  as  we  be  fix  or  feven  a  Menyy 
i.  e.  fix  or  feven  in  Family,  from  the  antient  French , 
Mefnie ,  fignifying  a  Family,  v.  Skinner.  Hence  a 
menial  Servant. 

Menfeful ,  Comely,  graceful,  crediting  a  Man, 
Yorkjhire. 

Merrybauks ,  A  cold  Poffet.  Verb. 

A  Met ,  a  Strike,  or  four  Fecks,  yf  S.  Mo^ 
dius,  in  Yorkjhire  two  Strike. 

.  Mickle ,  Much.  j 

A  Midding ,  a  Dunghill,  it  is  an  ancient  tew 
Word,  a  nomine  mud  forte. 

A  Midge ,  a  Gnat,  ah  AS.  My  eg,  Mycge, 
Mugge,  Yeut.  Much,  Zto.  A/y£.  Omnia  d 
Lat.  Mufca. 

•  Milknejfe,  a  Dairy. 

Mill-holms  •,  Watry  Places  about  a  Mill  Dam. 

Milwyn ,  Lane  afro.  Greenfifh,  fort,  a  milvo  q.  pf- 
cis  milvinus . 

'To  at  a  thing,  to  aim  at  it,  to  have  a  Mind 
to  it.  * 

To  at  one.  To  mention,  Mynegungy 

an  Admonition,  warning, or  minding,  fo  it  is  ufually 
faid,  I  had  a  minging,  I  fuppofe  of  an  Ague,  or  the 
like  Difeafe  ;  that  is,  not  a  perfedt  Fit,  but  fo  much 
as  to  put  me  in  Mind  of  it. 

A  Minginater ,  One  that  makes  Fretwork,  it  is 
a  ruftick  Word  vifed  in  fome  Part  of  Yorkjhire ,  cor¬ 
rupted,  perchance,  from  Engine.  Mil- 
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Mifcreed ,  defcried  *,  this,  1  fuppofe,  is  alfo  only 
a  ruftick  Word,  and  nothing  elfe  but  the  Word 
defcried  corrupted. 

Mijletcht,  That  hath  got  an  ill  Habit,  Property, 
or  Cuftom.  A  Miftetcht  Horfe.  I  fuppofe  q.  Mil- 
teacht,  miftaught,unlefs  it  come  from  tetch,fordif- 
taft,  as  is  ufually  faid  in  the  South,  he  took  a  Letch, & 
Difpleafure  or  Diftaft;  this  Letch  feems  to  be  only  a 
Variation  of  Dialed  for  touch,  and  techey  for  touchy ; 
very  inclinable  to  Difpleafure,  or  Anger. 

A  Mizzy  ;  a  Quagmire. 

Molter ,  The  Toll  of  a  Mill,  a  Latino  Mola. 

Mores ,  i.  e.  Hills,  hence  the  hilly  Part  of  Staf¬ 
ford/hire  is  called  the  Morelands  whence  alfo  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Weftmor eland  had  its  Name,  q.  The  Land,  or 
Country  of  the  Weftern  Mores  or  Hills,  and  many 
Hills  in  the  North  are  called  Mores ,  as  Stainfmores, 
from  the  old  Saxon  Word  Mor,  a  Hill  or 
Mountain. 

To  Mojker ,  To  rot,  or  con  trad  Corruption, 
perhaps  from  gathering  Moffe,  as  a  Mojker' d  T ree, 
a  MoJJcerd  Tooth. 

Welly  Moyder'd,  Almoft  diflraded.  Chefh. 

Muck ,  Lincolnjh.  Moift,  wet,  d  Belg.  Muyck, 
Mollis ,  lenis,  mitis.  Mollifies  ehim  humidiiatem  fequi - 
tur.  Elfe  where  Muck  fignifies  Dung,  or  Straw 
that  lies  rotting, which  is  ufually  very  moift.  Hence 
thofe  proverbial  Sirmiies,  As  wet  as  Muck,Muck-wei . 

Mugwort  in  the  Eaft  Riding  o kYorkjhire,  is  the 
ufual  Word  for  common  Wormwood  *,  tho’  they 
have  there  abundance  of  Artemilia  j  which  they 
call  Motherwort. 

MidlocksV) irt,  or  Rubbifh. 

Murk ,  Dark  ♦,  Murklins ,  in  the  Dark-  a  Dan. 
Morck,  Fufcus Morcker;  infufeo,  item  tsnebros. 
Occurrit  Ant.  Lat.  Murddus ,  Mm  ms,  qu#  Fefto 
idem  fonant  quod  tgnavus ,  wterj.  ThisWord  is  alfo 
ufed  in  the  South,  but  more  rarely. 


To 
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To  murl ,  To  crumble. 

A  Murth  of  Corn,  Abundance  of  Corn. 

^  More.  /a 

'  N. 

A  Nape  or  Neap  $  A  Piece  of  Wood  that  hath 
Two  or  three  Feet,  with  which  they  bear  up 
the  Fore-part  of  a  laded  Wain. This  was  the  Furca 
ot  the  ancient  Romans ,  thus  defer  i  bed  by  Plutarch, 

i'jhcv  hirKav  l  TSS  auM/uq  which  If  Cdfaubon , 

Exercit,  1 6.  §  77.  thus  interprets,  Significat  effie  lig¬ 
num  divifum  in  altero  extreme  in  duo  cornua,  quod  fub~ 
jkitur  temoni  plauflri ,  quo  ties  volant  aurigee  re  plum 
flare  plauftrum  cneratum.  Furca  was  ufed  in  feveral 
kinds  of  Punifhments.  V.  Cafaubon.  ibid .  Pag . 
443.  Edit.  France f. 

A  Napkin ,  a  Pocket  Hankerchief,  fo*  called 

about  Sheffield  in  Torkfhire. 

Nafh  or  Nefh ,  Wafeiy,  tender,  weak,  puling. 
Skinner  makes  it  proper  to  Wore  eft  erf  hire,  and  to  be 
tne  fame  in  Senfe  and  Original  with  Nice.  But  I  am 
lure  it  is  tiled  in  many  other  Counties,  l  believe  all 
over  the  North  welt  Part  of  England ,  and  alfo  in  the 
Midland,  as  in  Warwickfhire .  As  for  the  Etymology 
of  it,  it  is  doubtlefs  no  other  than  the  antient  Saxon 
Word  Nefc,  fignifying  foft,  tender,  delicate,  effe¬ 
minate,  tame,  gentle,  mild.  Hence  our  Nefcook , 
in  the  fame  Senfe,  i.  e.  a  Tendering,  Somner. 

Nearre ,  Lincoln,  in  ufe  for  neather,  ah  AS.  Ner- 
ran,  poftericr . 

A  Neive  or  Neiffe  ;  A  Fife. 

A  Neckabout  ^  Any  Woman’s  Neck  Linnen. 

Sheffield. 

My  Neme ,  My  Go  flip,  my  Compere,  Warwick - 
fhire.  v.  Fame. 

Nether  d,  Starved  with  Cold.  I 

Netting ,  Chamber-lee,  Urin. 


To 
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To  nigh  a  Thing,  To  touch  it.  I  did  not  nigh 
it ;  i.  e.  I  came  not  nigh  it. 

Nit  tie ,  Handy,  neat,  handfome.  Fort,  ah  AS. 
Nytlic,  profitable,  commodious. 

Ni thing.  Much  valuing,  fparingof,  as  nithkg  of 
his  Pains,  i.  e.  fparing  of  his  -Pains. 

A  Noggin%  A  little  Piggin  holding  about  a  Pint, 
a  Tent.  Ncfiel. 

Nor  •,  Than,  more  nor  I,  /.  e.  more  than  I. 

To  note.  To  pufh,  fir  ike  or  goar  with  the  Horn, 
as  a  Bull  cr  Ram,  ah  AS.  Hnitan  ejufdemjignijka - 
tion.  Lancajh.  Somner ,  • 

A  Note  heard,  a  Neat-heard.  Yar.  Dial. 

O. 

v,  v  ■  •  ‘  *  *  4  * 

OMy ,  Mellow,  fpoken  of  Land. 

Oneder ,  v.  A  under. 

Orndorns ;  Camb.  Afternoons  Drinkings,  cor¬ 
rupted  from  Onederins. 

An  OJken  of  Land,  an  Ox-gang,  which  in  feme 
Places  contains  ten  Acres,  in  fome  more.  It  is  but 
!  a  Corruption  of  Ox-gang. 

-  To  ojffe,  To  offer  to  do,  to  aim  at,  or  intend  to 
do.  Offing  comes  to  bojjing.  Prov.  Chefh.  I  did  not 
\  effe,  cr  meddle  with  it,  i.  e.  I  did  not  dare,  id c.  forte 
ab  Audeo,  Aufus.v 
Oufen ,  Oxen. 

An  Gverfwitcht  Houfe-wife,  i.  e.  a  "Whore.  A 
Ludicrous  Word. 

An  Ox  hoofe,  an  Ox-ftall,  or  Cow  flail,  where 
they  hand  all  Night  in  the  Winter,  ah  AS.  Bofib. 
Prcefepe,  a  Stall. 

An  Oxter,  an  Armpit,  Axilla. 


P-  TO 
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P. 

TO  Pan,  To  clofe,  joyn  together,  agree,  Provf 
W ?al  and  Woman  cannot  Pan, but  wo  and  Women 
can.  It  feems  to  come  from  Pan  in  Buildings, 
which  in  our  Stone  Houfes  is  that  Piece  of  Wood 
that  lies  upon  the  Top  of  the  Stone  Wall,  and  rnulk 
clofe  with  it,  to  which  the  Bottom  of  the  Spars  are 
faftned  ;  in  Timber  Buildings  in  the  South,  it  is 
called  the  Rafen,  or  Refen,  or  Refening. 

Partlets ,  Ruffs,  or  Bands  for  Women.  Chejh, 
Pet  us  vox  [inquit .  Skinner  us)  pro  Sudario ,  prefer  tim 
quod  circa  col  him  gefiatur.  Min  Hie  w  didlum  put  at 
quafi  Portelet,  quod  circamfertur ,  vsl,  ut  melius  divi - 
nat  Cowel,  a  verbo ,  to  part,  quia  facile  feparatur  ci 
cor  pore.  Skinner. 

A  Pate ,  A  Brock  or  Badger,  it' is  alfo  a  general 
Word  lor  the  Head.  Peat  in  the  North  is  tried  for 
Turf  digged  out  at  Pits,  and  Turf  appropriated  to 
the  Fop-turf,  or  Sod  ;  but  in  Cambridge ,  &c.  Peat 
goes  by  the  Name  of  Turf. 

A  mad  PaJJo ,  a  Mad- brain.  Chejh . 

A  Pelt ,  A  Skin,  fpoken  chiefly  of  Sheep  Skins 
when  the  Wooll  is  off,  from  Pellis ,  Hat.  The  Pelt- 
rot  is  when  Sheep  dye  for  Poverty  or  ill  keeping. 
Pelt  is  a  Word  much  ufed  in  Falconry  for  the  Skin 
of  a  Fowl  flu  ft ,  or  the  Carcale  itfelf  of  a  dead 
Fowl,  to  throw  out  to  a  Flawk. 

Peak  the  Pot,  cool  the  Pot. 

Peed,  Blind  of  one  Eye,  he  pees ,  he  looks  with 
one  Eye. 

Peevifh,  Witty,  fubtle. 

A  Penbauk ,  a  Begger’s  Can. 

A  Pet  and  a  Pet  Lamb,  a  Cade  Lamb. 

Pet  tie ,  Pettifh.  Var  Dial. 

To  Pifle ,  To  filch. 

A  Pin-panniebly  Fellow;  A  covetous  Mifer,  that 
pins  up  his  Panniers,  or  Balkets.  A  Pig - 


\ 
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A  Piggin  *,  a  little  Pail  or  Tub,  with  an  erect 

Handle. 

It’s  fine,  q.  Pein  to  tell  :  It  is  difficult  to  tell, 

db  AS.  Pin,  4 

A  P ingle,  a  fmall  Croft  or  Picle. 

-A  Pleck,  a  Flace,  Yorkjh.  Lane,  ah  AS.  Fleece,  a 

Street,  a  Place. 

A  Poke,  a  Sack  or  Bag.  It  is  a  general  Word 
in  this  Senfe  all  over  England, tho’  moitly  ufed  ludi- 
croufly,  as  are  Gang  and  Keal,  &c.  becaufe  bor¬ 
rowed  of  the  Northern  People.  Hence  Pocket, a  lit¬ 
tle  Poke,  and  the  Proverbs,  Eg  buy  a  Pig  in  a  Poke , 
and  when  the  Pig  is  profered,  hold  ope  the  Poke .  Mr. 
Brokejby  informs  me,  that  with  them  in  the  Fail 
Riding  of  Ydrkjhire ,  theWord  Sack  is  appropriated 
to  a  Poke  that  holds  four  Bufhels,  and  that  Poke  is 
a  general  Word  for  all  Meafures  ;  hence  a  Met- 
poke,  a  three  Bufhel  Poke,  &c. 

Poops ,  Gulps  in  drinking.  Popple,  Cockle. 

To  pote  the  Cloaths  off  To  kick  all  off  to 
ptifh,  or  put  out,  from  the  French' Poujfer, or  Pofer, 
pulfare,  or ponere,  to  put. 

Prattily  \  Softly. 

Prich  ;  Thin  drink. 

A  Princock  ;  A  pert,  forward' Fellow.  Minffiew, 
Pefiihlit  a  Prcecox,  q.  d.  Adolefcens  proceeds  ingenii  \ 
quod  licet  non  ahfurdum  fit,  tarnen  quia  feno  minus  dip 
crepat,  puto  potius  diffium  quafi  jam  primiim  Gallic, 
qui  fei .  non  it  a  pridem  puhertatem  attigit,  &  recens  Ve¬ 
neris  Jlimulos  percepit ,  Skinner. 

Pubble,  Fat,  full,  ufually  ijpoken  of  Corn,  Fruit, 
and  the  like.  It  is  oppofite  to  fantome. 

A  Pulk  a  Hole  of  (landing  Water,  is  ufed  alfo 
fora  Slough  or  Piafh  of  fome  Depth. 

A  Put  lock  Candle:  the  lead  in  the  Pound,  put 
in  to  make  Weight. 
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V’.  \  t 

&  ft/v  vvClV'ftC'  '•'  .  l&vr.VjP: '.3£3l 

THE  ghfejl  of  an  Oven ;  the  Side  thereof.  Pies 
are  faid  to  be  quefied,  whofe  Sides  have  been 
crufhed  by  each  other,  or  fo  joined  to  them  as 
thence  to  be  lefs  baked.  v  ‘  ' 


*T10  Rack  or  Reck,  To  care,  never  rack  you,  i.  e. 
'■“*  Take  you  no  Thought  or  Care.  Prom  the  an- 
tient  SaxonWocd  Recc ,  care,  andReccan,  to  care  for. 
Chaucer  hath  recketh ,  for  careth.  Hence  Retchlefs , 
and  Retchlejfnefs,  for  carelefs,  and  careleiihefs  ;  as 
in  the  Saxon. 

'  Race  \  Run  net,  or  Renning.  Hence  Racj,  fpo- 
ken  of  Wine. 

To  r ait  Timber,  and  fo  Flax  and  Hemp,  to  put 
it  into  a  Pond  or  Ditch,  to  water  it,  to  harden,  or 
feaion  it. 

Railings ;  Windings  of  the  Wall. 

To  rame^  Tp)  reach,  perchance  from  Rome. 

Rajh ,  It  is  fpoken  of  Corn  in  the  Straw,  that  is 
fo  dry  that  it  eafily  durfes  out,  or  falls  out  of  the 
Straw  with  handling  i t.Fox  cjje  videtur  u 

BnoxD9lr4W>  3$  ^cratc^*  A.nmk  with  a  Pin.  Per- 
'  chance  only  a  Variation  of  Dialed:  for  rake. 

Redjhanks ,  Arfmart. 

To  reek ;  To  wear  a  way.  His  Sicknefs  will 
reek  him  ;  that  is,  fo  wafte  him  as  to  kill  him. 

Reck  am.  Hooks  to  hang  Pots  or  Kettles  on  over 
the  Fire.  „  : 

To  reem.  To  cry,  Lancajio'ire,  cb  AS.  Hraeman, 
Rlorare ,  clamare ,  ejulare ,  to  weep  with  crying  and 
bewailing,  Hream,  ejulatus . 


To 
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To  rejumble ,  Lincoln .  as  it  rejumbles  upon  my  Sto¬ 
mach.  Fr.  G.  //  regimbe  fur  mon  ejlomac ,  i.  e.  calci- 
trat.  «S/V  dicimus  ubi  cibus  in  ventriculo flufiuat 
&  ndufeamparit.  Verb,  aut  Fr.  G.  a  Prcep.  Re,  & 
Fr.  G.  Jambe,  It'.  Gamba  or  turn  du.it.  Skinner. 

To  remble,  Lincoln .  To  move,  or  remove,#.  d. 
Remobiliare. 

A  Rewards  good  Reward  •,  a  good  Colour,  or 
kuddinefs  in  the  Face,ufed  about  Shejfie  Id \n  Tor  kjh. 

Renty,  Haiidfome,well-fhap’d,  fpoken  of  Horfes 
Cows,  &c . 


is> 


r  To render  •,  To  feparate,  difperfe,  &c.  I’ll  ren¬ 
der  them,  fpoken  of  feparating  a  Company.  Per¬ 
chance  from  rending  per  paragogen 
td  Rennijh  %  Furious,  paflionate  ;  a  rennijh  Bedlam, 
Tora*/,To  be  rude,  to  behave  ones  ielf  unman^ 
iierly,  to  riff.  A  reuling  Lad,  a  Rigfby. 

To  reuze,  To  extol,  or  commend  highly. 

To  rine,  To  touch,  ab  AS.  Hrin'an,  to  touch, 
of  feel. 


To  ripple  Flax,  To  wipe  off  the  Seed  VefTels. 

Rooky ,  Mifty,  a  Variation  of  Dialed  for  Reeky. 
Reek  is  a  general  Word  for  a  Steam  or  Vapour,. 

Reps,  Guts*  q.  Ropes ,  funes.  In  the  South  the 
Guts  prepared  and  cut  out  for  Black-puddings  or 
Links,  are  called  Ropes. 

Ream-penny ,  q.  Rome-penny,  which wasformerly 
paid  from  hence  to  Rome ,  Peter-pence .  He  reckons 
up  his  Ream  pennies,  that  is,  tells  all  his  Faults. 

A  Roop,  a  Hoarfnels.  -  ;  ^ 

Rowfy ;  Over-rank  and  Strong ;  fpoken  of  Cera 
of  Grafs.  '  fnm 

To  rowt  or  rawi ;  To  lowe  like  an  Ox  or  Cow. 
The  old  Saxon  Word  Hrutan ,  dignifies  to  fnyrt, 
fnore,  or  rout  in  fleeping. 

To  ruck  \  To  fquat,  or  fhrink  down. 
r  Runches,  and  Runehballs Carlock  when  it  is  dry, 
and  withered. 

‘  D  2  Run „ 
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Runnel ,  Pollard  Wood-,  From  runing up  apace: 
He  rules  it;  Chejh.  fpoken  of  a  Child,  he  cries 
4  fiercely,  /.  e.  he  rowts  it,  he  bellows. 

Rynt  ye  ;  By  your  leave.  Hand  handfbmely.  As, 
Rynt  you  Witch ,  quoth  Bette  Locket  to  her  Mother , 
Proverb,  Chejhire. 

S. 

SAcklefs ,  Innocent,  faultlefs,  without  Crime,  or 
Accufation  ;  a  pure  Saxon  Word,  from  the 
Noun  Sac ,  a  Caufe,  Strife,  Suit,  Quarrel,  &V. 

-  and  the  Praepofition  has ,  without. 

A  Saghe\  i.  e.  a  Saw. 

To  femme  Milk  ;  To  put  the  runing  to  it,  to 
curdle  it. 

A  Sark  ;  a  Shirt. 

Saugh,  and  Sauf\  Sallow. 

A  Saur-pool ;  a  {linking  Puddle. 

Scaddle  ;  That  will  not  abide  touching  ;  fpoken 
of  young  Florfes  that  fly  out. 

Scafe ;  Wild,  fpoken  of  Boys. 

A  Scarre,  The  Cliff  of  a  Rock,  or  a  naked  Rock 
on  the  dry*  Land,  from  the  Saxon  Carre ,  cautes. 
This  Word  gave  Denomination  to  the  Town  of 
Scarborough.  Ret  fears ,  Pot-fnreds,  or  broken  Pieces 
of  Pots. 

'  A  Scrat  ;  An  Hermaphrodite  ;  ufed  of  Men, 
Beafts  and  Sheep. 

Scrcgs  ;  Blackthorn. 

-  Scrooby-grafs ;  Scurvy-grafs.  Var.  Dial. 

A  Sean,  Lincoln.  A  kind  of  Net,  Proculdubid 
lontraft.  a  Latino  &  Gr .  Sagena.  Skinner. 

S eaves,  Rufhes,  feavy  Ground,  fueh  as  is  over¬ 
grown  with  Rufhes. 

A  Secing-glafs ,  a  Looking-glafs. 

Seer ;  Several,  divers.  They  are  gone  feer 
Wavs. perchance  feer  is  but  a  Contraction  of 'fever. 
'  .  Sell ; 
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Sell ,  Self.  ,  r/ 

Selt,  Chejh.  Chance,  Its  hut  a  felt  whether ,  it  is 
but  a  Chance  Whether. 

Semniit ,  limber. 

To  fetter i  To  cut  the  Dew-lap  of  an  Ox  or  cow, 
into  which  they  put  Hellebor after ,  which  we  call  Set- 
terwort ,  by  which  an  Ifiue  is  made,  whereout  ill 
Humours  vent  themfelves. 

Senfy,  Not:  Sign,  Likelyhood,  Appearance. 

Senjine ,  Since  then.  Var.  Dial. 

A  Shafman ,  Shafmet,  or  Shaft ment :  The  Mea- 
fure  of  the  Fift  with  the  Thumb  fet  up,  ab  AS. 
Seaeft  mund,  Semipes. 

Sharif  Lincoln .  Shamefacednefs,  ab  AS.  Scande, 
confufto ,  verecundia  ;  item  abominatio,  imominia. 

Shandy  ,  Wild. 

To  Jheal\  To  feparate,  moftufed  of  Milk.  So 
to  fheal  Milk  is  to  curdle  it,  to  feparate  thp  Parts 
of  it. 

To  fhearQ orn  ;  To  reap  Corn. 

No  fhed ;  No  difference  betweenThings,  to  fhead. 
Lane,  to  diflinguifh,  ab  AS.  Sceadan  to  diftinguifh, 
disjoin,  divide, or  fever.  Belgis  Scheyden,  Scheeden. 

Shed-Riners  with  a  Whaver.  Chejh.  Winning  any 
Caft  that  was  very  good,  i.  e.  llrike  off  one  that 
touches,  &c.  v.  Ryne.  \ 

Shoods ,  Oat  hulls,  Darbyfh. 

The  Shot-flagon ,  or  Come  again  which  the  Ho  ft 
gives  to  his  Guefls  if  they  drink  above  a  Shilling. 
Darbyjb.  ,,  - 

A  Shippen,  a  Cow-houfe,  ab  AS.  Scypene.  Sta- 
hulum,Bovile,  a  Stable,  an  Ox-ftall. 

A  Shirt-band  *,  Torkfb.  A  Band. 

S/Rd,  A  Kin,  no  foie  Jib  cl,  nothing  akin  j  No 
more  Jib'd  than  Sieve  and  Riddle,  that  grew  both  in  a 
Wood  together.  Prov.  Chejh.  Syh*  or  Sybbe,  is  an  an- 
tient  Saxon  Word,  fignifying  Kindred,  Alliance, 
Affinity. 

D  $  Sicker ly% 
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Sipkerly?  Surely,  a  Lat.  Secure. 
v.:  ^r,“Lqng,  My  Coat  is  very  fide ,  i.  e.  very  long. 
Item  proud,  ileep,  from  the  Saxon  fde>  fid  \  or  the 
Danijhfide*  frgrxifying  long.  .  U  ,  *  . 

•  A  Site  %  a  little  Rivulet,  ah  A  S.  Sich,  fulcus\ 
a  Furrow,  vet potius  fulciiSy  aquarius ,  Lacuna ,  Ivra^ 
jtria ,  efix,  a  Water  Furrow,  a  Gutter,  Somner. 

Site,  Such.  Var.  pial.  fke  a  thing,  fuch  a 


thing. 

To  fie  down,  Lincoln,  to  fall  to  the  Bottom,  or 
fuhfdeffort ,  Syl,  limeny  q.  d.  ad  fm- 

dum  delabi ,  Skinner. 

iSVz^/j,  Nice,  proud,  coy. 

To  fkime  *,  To  look  afquint,  to  glee. 

Skellerds  Wrapt,  caft>  become  crooked.  Barb. 

Skatlce  *,  Lofs, Harm, Wrong,  Prejudice,  One  doth 
thcfkath ,  and  another  hath  the  fcorn.  Prov.  ah  AS. 
Scasdan,  Sceadhian,  Belg.  Schabden ;  Teut.  Schaden 
Ban.  Skader,  no  cere.  Add  fkath  to  fcorn.  Prov. 
of  fiich  as  doThings  both  to  their  JLofs  and  Shame, 

A  Steely  a  Collock. 

A  Slaby  .The  outftde  Plank  of  a  Piece  of  Tim¬ 
ber  when  fawn  into  Boards.  Its  a  Word  of  general 

Ufe.  ; 

SlapCy  Slippery,  vox  ufatitiffimo. 

Slape-aky  Lincclnjh.  Plain  Ale  is  pppofed  to  Ate 
medicated  with  Wormwood,  or  Scurvy-grafs,  or. 
niixed  with  any  other  Liquor  :  Fortean ,.  licet  fenfus 
non  parum  variety  ab  alt.  Slape  quod  agro  Lincolnjh., 
tuhricum  &  mollem  fignificaty  i.  e.  fmooth  Ale,  hoc  a 
vcrfa;  Xo  fi'ipy  Skinner. 

To  flat  on,  to  leek  on,  to  caft  on,  or  dalh  againft. 


V  QX  cicuutott.  ■ 

To  feat  out  the  Tongue,  To  put  it  out  by  way 
of  Scorn.  Chefh. 

Sleeky  Small  Pit- coal.  : 

To  fecky  i.  e.  Slack,  to  quench,  or  put  out  the 

Fire,  v.  f.  or  ones  thirft.  : 

6 . . :  •  To 
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To  [leech,  To  dip,  or  take  up  Water. 

To  Jletfr  a  Dog,  is  to  fet  him  at  any  thing,  as 
■Swine,  Sheep,  &e.  ■  sAl'rqdft 

Slim,  Lincolnjh.  a  Belg.  Slim,  Tent.  Schlim,  vilis, 
perverfus,  pravus,  ddofus,  ohliquus,  dijlortus.  Skin- 
Tier.  Its  a  Word  generally  ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe 
with  Sly.  Sometimes  it  flgnifies  (lender  bodied, 
•and  thin  cloathed. 

To  J live Lincolnjh.  a  Ban.  Slaver,  [erpo,Leutt 
SchleitFen,  kumi  trahere,  hinc  &  Lincolnjh .  a  (liverly 
Fellow-,  Vir  fubdolus,  vafer,  dijjimulaton ,  voter  at  or. 

Sliven  ;  idle,  lazy. 

Sickened ,  Slockened,  q.  flackened,  choaked,Var. 
Dial,  as  a  Fire  is  choaked  by  throwing  Water  up¬ 
on  it. 

The  Slote  of  a  Ladder  or  Gate,  the  flat  Step, or 

:  J^^.vvotT  W  x 

To  jlot  a  Door  *,  Lincolnjh.  i.  e.  To  fhut  it,  a 
Belg.  fluyten.  Lent.  fchlieffen,  claudere,  occludere ,  oh- 
ferare ,  Belg.  (lot ,  [era,  clauftrum,  ferreim. 

A  Slough ,  A  Hufk  ;  it  is  pronounced  Jluffe . 

To  ‘flump- ;  To  flip,  or  fall  plum  down  in  any 
wet,  or  dirty  Place.  : 

To  [mar  tie  away  j  To  wade  away. 

To  fmittlefYo  infecl,  from  the  old  Saxon  fmitlm , 
and  Dutch  fmetten ,  to  fpot  or  infedt,  whence  our 
"Word  fmu.t.  ioowcrndW  nnvr  irmoifesrf* 

•  Smopple ,  Brittle,  as  fmopple  W ood,  [mop pie,  Pye* 
cruft, T.  e.  feort  and  fat.  *  •  \ 

To  [nape  or  fneap  ;  To  check  ;  as  Children  eafily 
[neaped',  Herbs  and  Fruits  [neaped  with  cold  Wea¬ 
ther.  It  is  a  general  Word  all  over  England . 

The  fnafte  The  burnt  Week  or  Snuff  of '.a 

Candle,  ' 

To  fnathe  or  fnare  *,  To  prune  Trees,  to  cut  off 
the  Boughs  of  Afh,  or  other  Timber  Trees  .  of 
which  this  Word  is  ufed,  as  prone  is  of  Fruitl  fees. 
A  fnathe-. 

Q.  i  D  4.  Snever  % 
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Snevcr ;  Slender,  an  ufual  Word. 

A  fnever-fpawt.  ;  A  (lender  Stripling, 

Sneck  the  Door,  Latch  the  Door;  the  fneck  or 
fneckct  of  a  Door  (according  to  Skinner')  is  the 
String  which  draws  up  the  Latch  to  open  theDoor : 
nefcis  an  a  Bc'g.  (happen,  Ccrripere,  quiafct .  cum  ja - 
nua  apericnda  efi,  femper  arripitur. 

To  fnee,  or  fnie  ;  To  abound,  or  fwarm.  He 
fnies  with  Lice,  he  fwarms  with  them. 

To  fnite  ;  To  wipe.  Snite  yourNofe,  i.e.  wipe 
your  Note,  a  fchneutzen,  Belg.  fnutten,  fnotten, 
Narcs  cmungere ,  Dan.  fnyder  emunge ,  a  fnot  fubftan- 
tivCy  to  wipe  off  (the  Snot. 

A  fnithe  Wind,  Vox  ekgantiffma ,  agro  Lincolnjh. 
ufatitiffima,  fignificat  autem  veltum  valde  frigidum  id 
penetrabilcm ,  ah  A  S.  fnidan,  Belg.  fneiden  ;  Deut. 
ichneiden,  f cinder e ,  ut  nos  dicimus ,  a  cutting  Wind. 
Skinner. 

Snod ,  and  yWo-  ;  Neat,  handfome  ;  as  fnogly 
gear’d,  handfomeiy  dreff. 

tog  Malt;  Smooth  with  few  Combs. 

A  So,  or  foa>  A  Tub  with  two  Ears,  to  carry 
on  a  Stang. 

A  Sock ,  or  Plough-fock ,  A  Plough-fhare, 

A  &7/}  ;  A. mucky  Puddle. 

A  6W  -,  A  Turf  ;  I  will  die  upon  the  Sod,  i .  <9* 
in  the  Place  where  I  am.  Sods  are  alfo  ufed  for 
Turfs  in  the  Midland  Part  of  England. 

To  Soil  JVfilk  ;  To  cleanfe  it,  potius  to  file  it,  to 
caiife  it  to  fubfide ,  to  (train  it,  v.  ftle. 

A  Sile-dijh  *,  A  (training,  or  clean  fin  g  Di(h. 

Socl  or  fowle  ;  Any  thing  eaten  with  bread. 

To  Jowl  one  by  the  Ears,  Lincolnjh.  i.  e<  Aures 
fuinihd  vi  vellere  ;  credo  a  fow,  i.  e.  Aures  ar+ 
ripcre  id  vellere ,  ut  fuibus  canes  folent .  Skinner. 

Scon  ;  The  Evening,  a  Soon ,  at  Even. 

A  Spacki ;  Lad,  or  Wench apt  to  learn,  inge¬ 
nious,  TV'/,  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Torkfhire. 

-  '  A 
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A  Spared,  A  Rope  to  tye  a  Cow’s  hinder  Legs. 

To  jjpane  a  Child,  To  wean  it. 

To  fparre,  or  fpeir ,  or  fpurre ;  To  afk,  enquire, 
cry  at  the  Market,  ab  A  S.  fpria-n,  to  iearch  out  by 
the  Track,  or  Trace,  or  enquire,  or  make  diligent 
fearch.  ,  .  S.  •  ^  \  v. 

To  j par  the  Door,  To  bolt,  bar,  pin,  or  (hut  it, 
ab  AS.  Sparran,  Obdere,  eland  ere.  This  Word  is 
alio  uied  in  Norfolk ,  where  they  fay,  fpar  the  Boor , 
an  ewis  he  come ,  i.  e.  Unit  the  Door,  left  he  come  in. 

A  Spaut ,  or  Spowt ,  A  Youth. 

To  fp elder.  To  fpelj. 

The  Speer ,  Chejh.  The  Chimney  Poll:.  Rear'd 
againfi  the  Speer,  landing  up  againft  the  Chimney 
Toft. 

Spice ,  Raifins,  Plums,  Figs,  and  fuch  like  Fruit. 
Yorkfh.  Spice  a  Jpecies. 

A  Staddle  •,  A  Mark, or  Iinprefiion  made  on  aaty 
thing  by  lbmewhat  lying  upon  it.  So  Scars  or 
Marks  of  the  Small-pox  are  called  St  addles.  Alio 
the  Bottom  of  a  Corn  mow,  or  Hay-flack,  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Staddle. 

A  Stang,  A  wooden  Bar  :  ah  AS.  Jiang ,  fades, 
vcfiis  Pent,  Rang,  pertica,  eontus,  fparus,  vedis. 
Batur  &  Camb.  Br.  YHang  Pertica ,  fed  nojlro  font e 
haufum .  This  Word  is  Hill  uled  in  fome  Colleges 
in  the  TJniverfity  of  Cambridge  \  toy?^^Scholars  in 
Chriflmas  time,  being  to  cattle  them  to  ride  on  a 
Colt-Haff,  or  Pole,  for  miffing  of  Chapel.  It  is 
vffied  likewife  here  (in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  York* 
Jhire)  for  the  fourth  Part  of  an  Acre,  a  Rood. 
Mr.  Brckefly. 

A  Start ,  A  long  Handle  of  any  thing,  a  Tail,  as 
it  bonifies  in  Bcev  Butch,  fo  a  Redjlart  is  a  Fuel 
with  a  red  Tail. 

Stark,  Stiff,  weary,  ab  A  S.  Here,  (trace,  RigP 
dus ,  dux, -Us,  Belg.  Cd  Ban.  fierck,  Pent.  Haick,  va- 
lidus ,  rchifus ,  firmus ,  v.  Skinner. 

St  aw'd; 
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‘  Stand  d  •,  Set,  from  the  Saxon. Slow >  a  Place  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Jlalio  and  flatuo.  Hence,  I  fuppofe, 
flowing  of  Goods  in  the  Hold  of  a  Ship,  or  in  a 
Store-HoufcL 

A  Stce\  a  Ladder, ,  in  the  Saxon,  ftegher  is  a 
Stair,  gradus  flcale,  perchance  iron)  flee. 

Stead-,  Is  u  fed  generally  fora  Place, as, Tt  lies  in 
fuch  a  Stead,  i.e.  in  fuch  Place,  whereas  elfewherc 
only  in  ftead ,  is  made  Ule  of  for  in  Placed  or  in  the 
Room  of. 

To fteak ,  or fleick ,  or  fleke  the  Dure*,  to  fhut  the 
Door,  h  Tent,  &  Belg.  ftecken,  fteken,  to  thruft, 
or  put,  to  ftake. 

To  ft  cent  *,  To  befpeak  a  thing. 

A  St  eg  *,  A  Gander. 

To  ftein ,  or  fteven  *, 

Stiven,  Stern nefs,  perhaps  from  Stiffe, 

A  ftife  Quean*,  A  lutty  Quean  ;  JUfe ,  in  the 
old  Saxon,  is  obftinate,  ftiff,  inflexible. 

Stife  Bread,  Strong  Bread,  made  with  Beans  and 
Peafe,  &c.  which  makes  it  of  a  ftrong  Smell  and 
Tafte;  *  v  .  - 

Stithe  *,  Strong,  ftiff*,  ah  A  S.  ftidh ,  ftiff*,  hard, 
fevere,  violent,  great,  ftrong,  ftilhe  Cheefe,  i,  e. 
ftrong  Cheefe. 

A  Stithy  i  an  Anvil,  d  proedift.  AS.  ftidh,  rigi- 
dus ,  durus .  §fliid  enim  incude  durius  ? 

A  ftot ,  a  young  Bullock,  or  Steer ;  a  young 
Horfe  in  Chaucer ,  AS,  ftod,  or ftcda,  a  Stallion, 
alfo  a  W ar  Horfe,  a  Steed. 

Cropt,  Sheep  are  faid  to  be  ftoo’d  whofe- 
Ears  are  cropt,  and  Men  who  wear  their  Hair  very 
ftiort. 

A  Stoop ,  or  Stowp ,  a  Poll:  fattened  in  the  Earth, 
from  the  Latin  ftupa. 

Slocks  hill ,  Geranium  Robertianum. 

A  ftcund ,  q.  Stand,  a  wooden  Veffel  to  put  fmall 
Beer  in.  Alfo  a  fhort  Time,  a  fmall  found . 

.  ''‘'J ,jT  *m'  'A 
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'  %  Stowk,  q.  Stalk,  the  Handle  of  a  Pail,  alio  a 
Shock  of  twelve  Sheaves*  v11 

A  Stowrey  A  Round  of  a  Ladder,  a  ITedge-ftake. 
Alfo  the  Staves  in  the  Side  of  a  Wain,  in  which  the 
Eve-rings  are  fattened,  tho’  the  large  and  flat  ones 
are  called  Slotsfj,K 

Strandy  \  Reftive,  paflionate,fpoken  of  Children. 
Such  they  call  Strandy -mires, 

A  Strike  of  Corn,  a  Bulhel,  four  Pecks,  d  Teut. 
Kornftreiche,  Hoftorium ,  vel  radius ,  ftreichen,  Hof- 
torio  men  fur  am  raderey  coaquare,  complanare. 

Strunty  The  Tail  or  Rump,  ab  A S.  fteort,  ftertv 
JBelg.  ftert,  fteert,  Teut.  Re rtz.  cauda:  vel  a  Belg. 
ftront,  Fr.  G.  Eftron,  It.  ftronzo  ferais,  per  Meto  * 
nym.  adjunttiy  Skinner. 

Stunty  Lincolnfh.  Stubborn,  fierce,  angry*,  ab 
AS.  flunta,  Hunt,  ftultusy  fatuusy  forte  quia  Jhdti 
prceferoces  funty  vel  a  verboy  to  ftand,  ut  Refty,  a 
reftandoy  Metaphord  ab  cquis  contumacilus  fumptd. 
Skinner.g.  ^ 

lf-  A  Grom,  The  Inflrnment  to  keep  the  Malt  in 
the  Fat. 

2.  StrufhinSy  Orts,  from  Dettxudlion,  I  fuppofe. 
We  ufe  theWord  Strufiion  for  Deftrudion.  it  lies 
in  theWay  of  Strufhiony  i.  e.  in  a  Likelyhood  to  be 

deftroyed.  Mr.  Broke  fly.  {,•,,**.«£  'it  A,' 

A  Sturky  A  young  Bullock,  or  Heifer,  ab  AS. 

Styrk,  Buculus  a. 

To  Jiurkeny  To  grow,  thrive  ♦,  Throdden  is  the 

fame.  .  ,  --,0 jlj 

A  Swady  filiqua,  A  Cod,  a  P c afe.-fwad.  ,Ufed  me¬ 
taphorically  for  one  that  is  {lender,  a  meer  fwad. 

A  Swachey  aTally,  that  which  is  fixt  to  Cloth 
fent  to  dye,  of  which  the  Owner  keeps  the  other 
Part. 

Swaky  Windy,  cold,  bleak. 

,  To  fwale  or  fwealy  To  finge  or  burn,  to  watte 
pr  blaze  away,  ah  A  S .  fwaslan,  to.  Kindle,  to  let 
pn  Fire,  to  burn.  ^ 
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A  Sptangy a  frdh  Piece  of  green  Swarfch  lying  in 
a  Bottom,  among  arable,  or  barren  Land.  A  Dool. 

A  Swarthy  Cumb .  The  Ghoft  of  a  dying  Man, 
fort,  ab  A S .  fweart.-  Biack,  dark,  pale,  wan. 

Swaihc-y  Calm. 

To  fwattle  away,  To  wafle.  ;■  .  ,'i  k\ 

A  Swathe  bank,  A  Swarth  of  new  mowen  Grafs 
or  Corn. 

Sweamifhy  i.  e.  fqueamifh,  ufed  for  modeft. 

To  fweby  To  fwoon.  To  fwelt\  idem .  . 

A  Swilly  A  Keeler  to  wafh  in,  ftanding  on  three . 
Feet.  ' 

To  fwilker  ore ;  To  dafh  over.  Vox  wuzrov. 

A  Swinhully  or  fwine-  cruey  A  Hogs-fty. 

Swippefy  Nimble,  quick,  ab  AS.  fwippre,  crafty, 
fubtle,  cunnings  fly,  wily. 

To  jwizzen.  To  finge. 

i 


WHE  "Tab  of  a  Shoe,  The  Latchet  of  a  Shoe. 

A  Taler ny  Cellar,  a  hat*  Taberna . 

Tantrels ;  Idle  People  that  will  not  fix  to  any 
Employment.  - 

A  T arrty  A  Lake,  or  Meer-pool,  a  ufual  Word 
in  the  North. 


To  taficy  i.  e.  to  fmell  in  the  North;  indeed  there 
is  a  very  great  Affinity  between  thefe  two  Senfes.  . 

To  tave7  Lincolnjh .  To  rage,  d  Belg.  Tobben, 
Toppen,  Daven,  T eut.  Toven,  Furere .  Sick  Peo- 
pie  are  laid  to  tave  with  the  Hands  when  they  catch 
at  any  thing,  or  wave  their  Hands,  when  they 
want  the  ufe  of  Reafon. 

To  Tawffl,  To  fwoom. 

To  teemy  or  teamy  To  pour  out,  to  lade  out  of 
one  VefTel  into  another.  Credo  a  Danico  Toramer, 
Haurioy  exhaurioy  vacuo  y  tommer,  autem  oritur  a 
Tom.  vcieuuiyv.  Skinner.  >  ] 


Teamful 
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Teamfuh,  Briraful,htfving  as  much  as  can  be  team¬ 
ed  in;  in  the  antient  Saxon  it  fignifks  fruitful, abun¬ 
dant,  plentiful,  from  'Team,  Soboles,  fetus  and  full. 

Teen,  Angry,  ab  AS.  Tynan,  to  provoke,  ftir, 
anger,  or  enrage.  Good  or  fow  teen ,  Chejh.  Good 
or  foul  taking. 

A  Temfe ,  a  fine  Sierce,  a  fmall  Sieve,  Belg. 
-Teems,  Terns,  Fr.  G  Tamis.  It.,  Tamifio,  fa- 
mifo,  cribrum  ;  whence  comes  our  Temfe  Bread. 

To  tent,  to  tend,  or  look  to.  Var.  Dial.  Chejh. 
,FU  tent  thee,  quoth  Wood.  If  I  cannot  rule  my 
Daughter,  Til  rule  my  Good.  Prov.  Chejh. 

Tharn,  Lincolnfh.  Guts  prepared,  cleanfed,  and 
blown  up  for  to  receive  Puddings  ;  ab  A  S.  Dearm. 
Belg.  Darm,  Derm,  Tent.  Darm,  Dearm .  fimpl. 
inteftinum. 

Theat,  Firm,  flaunch,  ipoken  of  Barrels  when 
they  do  not  run. 

Thew'd,  Towardly. 

To  thirl.  To  bore  a  Hole,  to  drill.  Lincolnfh. ' 
ab  AS.  Dhryl,  Dhyrel,  foramen.  Dhirlian,  Belg. 
Drilien,  Perforare.  Skinner. 

A  Thibk ,  or  thivel ,  A  Stick  to  ftir  a  Pot.  Alfo 
a  Dibble,  or  letting  Stick. 

'  To  thole ,  Derb:  To  brook,  or  endure  *,  thole  a 
while,  i.  e.  flay  a  while.  Chaucer  hath  tholed ,  for 
-fuffered,  ab  AS.  Tholian,  ejufdem fignificationis. 

<  Thone,  thony ;  med  fententid ,  q .  thawn,  damp, 
moift.  Skinner  a  T eut.  Tuncken,  macerare,  intin - 
gere ,  deducit. 

•  A  Thrave,  a  Shock  of  Corn,  containing  twenty- 
four  Sheaves,  ab  AS.  Threaf,  manipulus ,  a  Hand¬ 
ful,  a  Bundle,  a  Bottle. 

To  thrave,  Lincolnfh.  To  urge,  ab  AS.  Thra- 
vian,  Ur  gere. 

To  threap ,  threapen  ;  To.  blame,  rebuke,  re¬ 
prove,  chide  ;  ab  AS.  Threapan,  Threapian,  ejuj- 
dem  Jignification.  To  threap  Kindnefs  upon  one ,  is  uled 
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in  another  Senfe.  To  threap  with  if&,  fs  to  tirge* 
dr  prefs.  It  is  no  threaping  Ware  ; To  bad,  that  one’ 
need  be  urged  to  buy  it.  Mr.  Brokefbyiy  * 

Til  thrippa  thee,  Chejh.  I’JI  beat  or  cudgel  thee. 

.i  Very  throng,  Bufily  employed. 

To  throdden,  To  grow,  to  thrive,  to  wax,  to 
fturken. 

Thrutch,  for  thruft,  Chejh .  MaxjieMMeafure ,  heap 
and  thrutch.  Prov.  r-  .&  *\ws* x  A ,  : 

To  throw ,  To  turn  as  Turners  do  v  ah  AS. 
Thrawan,  quee  inter  alia ,  to  wheels  turn,  or  Wind, 

ftgnificat .  /  ■  xnj'  w  WP*\  cm2 

To  throppk ,  To  throttle,  or  ftrangle;  Van 
Dial.  Torkjh. 

The  Thropple,  the  Wind- pipe.  TorkJJo.  Dial. 

To  thwite ,  to  wittle,  cut,  make  white  by  cut*’ 
f  tins..  He  hath  tk  wit  ten  a  Mill-pojl  into  a  Pudding- 
prick.  Prov. 

SPider,  or  didder, or  lit  ter.  Soon,  quickly,  foonerf 
From  Tide,  vid.  AJlite. 

To  tijle ,  To  .turn,  to  ftir,  to  diforder  any  thing, 
by  tumbling  in  it,  fo  handing  Corn  or  Grafs  is  tided 
when  trodden  down. 

rm ,  To.  /  -  : 

Timorous,  By  the  Vulgar  is  here  tifed  fdr  furious 
or  paflionate. 

To  tine.  To  dint,  fence,  tine  the  DoOr,  fhut 
the  Door,  ah  A  S.  Tynan,  to  inclofe^  fence,  hedge, 
or  teen. 

Tipper d,  Dreft  nnhandfomely. 

Tiny ,  Puny,  little  ;  it  is  ufually  joined  with  little 
as  an  Augmentative;  fo  they  fay,  a  little  tiny  thing. 
Too  too ,  Ufed  abfolutely  for  very  well,  or  good. 
Toom,  or  Tume  ;  empty  ;  A  toom  Purfe  makes  a 
Bleitli.  e.  balhful]  Merchant.  Prov.  Manifejle  a 
JDanico  Tom,  vacuus,  inanis. 

To  toorcan  \  To  wonder  or  mufe  what  one  means 

to  do.. 
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A  t Towgher ,  A  Dower,  or  Dowry.  Dial.  Cumb. 

%X:.  Toothy,  Peevifh,  crabbed,  on  sul -  rim it  v.> 

Tranty ,  Wife  and  forward  above  their  Age,  fpo- 
ken  of  Children.  The  fame  with  Audfarand. 

'Trouts,  Curds  taken  off  the  Whey  when  it  is 
boiled  *  a  ruftick  Word.  In  fome  Places  they  call 
•them  'Trotters. 

To  turn  Wool,  to  mix  Wool  of  divers  Colours. 

A  Twill,  a  Spoole,  from  Quill.  In  the  South 
they  call  it  winding  of  Quills, bzc&xdt  antiently,Ifup- 
pofe,  they  wound  theYarn  upon  Quills  for  the  Wea¬ 
vers,  tho’  now  they  ufe  Reeds.  Or  elfe  Reeds  were 
called  Quills,  as  in  Latin ,  calami .  For  Quills,  or 
Shafts  of  Bird’s  Feathers,  are  now  called  calami ,  be- 
caufe  they  are  employed  for  the  fame  ule  of  writing, 
which  of  old  Reedsonly  were, and  to  this  Day  are,  in 
fome  Parts  of  the  World.  The  Word  Pen,  now 
ufed  for  the  Inftrument  we  write  with,  is  no  other 
than  the  Latin  Penna,  which  lignifies  the  Quill,  or 
hard  Feather  of  any  Bird, and  is  a  very  properWord 
for  it,.becaufe  our  Pens  are  now  made  of  fuch  Quills, 

,  which,  as  I  Paid,  were  antiently  made  of  Reeds. 

Treenzvare,  Earthen  Velfels. 

To  twitter,  to  tremble,  a  Teut.  H'Ktem,.  Tre~ 

,  mere,  utrumque  a  fono  fidhim.  This  is  a  Word  of 
general  Ufe.  My  Heart  twitters.  To  twitter 
Thread,  or  Yarn,  is  to  fpin  it  uneven,  generally 
ufed  alfo  in  this  Senfe.  .nr.avT  Z  \\  &&  nooQ 

A  Ty e-top,  A  Garland.  ..nao 

■■  yhxioihnijlnu  ibid 

U.  ■  i 
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’-Bach  ;  U- block,  Cfr.  v.  Yu-bach, 

Umftrid,  Aftride,  aftridlands. 

1 Vinerous ,  Hard  to  pleafe. 

.  Unbeer ,  Impatient. 

•Ure  \  Udder. 

To  be  urledy It  is  fpoken  of  fuch  as  do  not  grow. 
f,  Hence 
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Hence  an  Ur  ling  >  a  little  dwkrffili  Period.  In  the 
South  they  call  fuch  Knurles.  ^  - 


A  Walker^  A  Fuller,  a  Walk-mill \  a  FtiHirigw 
mill,  k  5%.  W  ale  her  Fullo^hoc  a  verblBelg . ; 
Waichen,  It.  Gualcare,  Pannos  premere\  calcar e. 
Deut.  Walcken,  p annum  polirC)  Omnia  credo  a  Lat. 
Calc  are.  Skinner.  ^  T/ 

To  wally,  To  coquer,  or  indulge.  : 

Walch  $  I  n  lipid,  freffi,  waterifh ;  in'  the  South 
We  fay  wallouijh ,  meaning  fomewhat  naufeous; 

Walling ,  i .  £.  Boyling,  it  is  now  in  frequent  U& 
amo  n  g  theS  ak-boi  le  rs  a  t  Norihwych,  Namptwych^Scc. 

To  wait)  To  totter,  or  lean  one  way*,  to  over-’ 
throw*  from  the  old  SaxsnWceltun,  to  tumble,  or 
rowl,  whence  our  wekring  in  Blood,  or  rather  from 
the  Saxon  Wealtian ,  to  real  or  {lagger.  • 

The  Wang-tooth ,  the  Jaw-tooth,  ab  AS.  Wang, 
Wong,  mandibula.  Wone  todh  feu  potitzt  Wong'- 
todh,  Dens  caninus. 

Wankle ,  Limber,  -flaccid,  tick'liffi,  fickle,  wa¬ 
vering.  -  Ik  i 

A  WanU  a  Mole,  ah  A  S.  Wand.  T alp  a. 

Wa¥^:  Worfe,-  war-  and  war  %  worfe  and  worfe. 
Var.  Dial.  ^  -  *  •  •  i  ■  •  ■ 

•  Tawarch)  or  wark  *  To  ake,  to  work,  A  S.- 

Wark,  Dolor.  Utrumque ,  a  Work. 

To  wary)  Lancajh .  To  curie,  ab  AS.  Warian, 
Werigan,  Execrari)  Dirts  dev  oy  ere .  To  wary^  i.  e. 
Lay  an  Egg. 

To'  mzre  ones  Money,  to  bellow  it  well,  to  lay 
it  out  ill;  W are.  ... 

Warifht ,  That  hath  conquered  any  Djfeafe,'  or 
Difficulty,  and  is  iecure  again  ft  the  Future,  alfo 
welMlored,:  o.r  furnifhed.  - 


To 
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To  warpy  to  lay  Eggs,  a  Hen  warps .  The 
fame  with  wary. 

A  Wartb ,  a  Water-Ford  :  I  find  that  warth  in 
the  old  Saxon  fignifies  the  Shoar. 

Warfteady  ufed  in  that  fenfe  :  q.  Waterflead. 

Wa's  me ,  woe  is  me  :  Var.  Dial. 

Way-bit ,  a  little  piece,  a  little  way  *3  a  Mile  and 
a  way  bit.  Torkjh. 

Way-bread  \  Plantain*,  ab  AS.  Wasg-bnede,  fo 
called  becaufe  growing  every  where  in  Streets  and 
Ways. 

'  Weaky  *,  moift. 

Mown  Grafs  welks,  that  is,  dries  in  order  to  be¬ 
coming  Hay.  To  wilt ,  for  wither,  fpoken  of  green 
Herbs  or  Flowers,  is  a  general  Word. 

To  welter ,  to  go  afide,  or  heavily,  as  Women 
with  Child,  or  fat  People;  from  the  old  Saxon  weal - 
tian9  to  reel  or  flagger,  or  elfe  from  the  Saxon  weD 
tan ,  to  tumble  or  rowl,  whence  weltering  in  Blood, 

To  wear  the  Pot ;  to  cool  it. 

To  weat  the  Head,  to  look  it.  v.  g.  for  Lice. 

We  a- worth  you,  Woe  betide  you. 

A  'Weel ,  Lancqjh.  a  Whirlpool,  ab  AS.  Wad* 
vortex  aquarum. 

Weet  or  wite ;  nimble,  fwift  ;  ufed  alfo  in  the 
South. 

Weir  or  waar  *,  Northumberland ,  Sea- Wrack,  AD 
ga '  marina,  from  the  old  Saxon  waar ,  alga  marina , 
Fucus  marinus .  The  Thanet  Men  f  faith  S  owner)  call 
or  woore. 

Wellaneer ,  alas. 

T O  to  go, 

'Wefiy  \  Dizzy,  giddy. 

Wharre ,  Crabs  :  as  fowr  as  wharre ,  Chefhire. 

A  wheady  Mile,  a  long  Mile,  a  Mile  longer  than 
it  Teems  to  be.  Ufed  in  Shropjhire . 

Wheam  or  wheein ;  near,  clofe,  fo  as  no  "W  ind 
can  enter  it :  alfo  very  handfome  and  convenient  for 

E  one  : 
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one  :  as,  It  Iks  wheem for  me ,  Chelh.  ah  AS.  Gec- 
weme,  grateful,  acceptable,  pleafant,  fit, 

Wheamow ,  Nimble  :  I  am  very  wheamow ,  quoth 
the  old  woman ,  when Jhe Jlept  into  the  Milk-bowl,  Prow 
A  JVhee ,  or  whey,  an  Heifer.  The  only  Word 
ufed  here  [in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  TorkJhire']  in  that 
fenfe.  . 

A  Wheen-Cat ,  a  Queen-Cat  :  Catus  fcemina. That 
Queen  was  ufed  by  the  Saxons  to  fignify  the  Female 
Sex,  appears  in  that  E  E  N  Fugol  was  ufed 
for  a  Hen-fowl.  ~~ 

A  wheint  Lad,  q.  queint,  a  fine  Lad.;  ironice  die* 
turn ,  Chefh.  Var.  Dial.  "Alfo  cunning,  fubtle. 

A  Whinner-neb ,  A  lean,  fpare-faced  Man.  Whin- 
ver,  I  fuppofe  is  the  name  of  fomeBird  that  ufually 
builds  in  Whins,  having  a  flender  Bill  or  Neb. 
Mr.  Brokejby.  I  rather  take  it  to  be  the  Name  of 
fome  Bird  that  frequents  the  Waters. 

Whirkened ,  Choaked,  ftrangledlVlE,i 3  r  yrf  fioW 
A  Whijket ,  a  Balket,  a  Skuttle  or  fhallow  Ped, 
To  white,  to  requite,  as  God  white  you,  God 
requite  you,  Chejh. \T ar.  Dial,  white  pro  quite,  quite 
per  Aphareftn  pro  requite. 

To  white,  to  blame  ;  You  lean  all  the  white  off 
y cur  fell,  i.  e.  You  remove  all  the  Blame  from  your-; 
felf.  N.wite, 

■  .T o'wite,  to  blame:  ab  AS.  Poena,  mulfta,  q. 
fupplicium .  Chaucer  ufeth  the  Word  for  Blame. 

To  'whoave,  Chejh.  to  cover  or  whelm  over.  We 
will  not  kill  but  whoave,  Prov.  Chejh.  Spoken  of  a  Pig 
or  Fowl  that  they  haye  overwhelmed  with  fome 
VefTel  in  Reaciinefs  to  kill.  Ah  AS.  Hwolf,  Hwalf, 
a  Covering  or  Canopy  *  Verb.  Hwalfian,  earner  are, 
fornicare. .  . 

To  wiadle,  to  fret. 

-  Wiggev,  Strong.  A  clear-pitch’d  wigger  Fellow. 

The  wikes  of  the  Mouth,  the  Corners  of  the 
Mouth. 

To  wizz/e,  to  get  any  thing  away  flily. 


A 
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A  who  whijkin ,  a  whole  great  drinking  Pot. 
who  being  the  Chefhire '  Dialeff  for  whole*  and  a 
s&hrfkirig  fignifving  a  black  Pot. 

:  Wbook't  every  Joint, Shook  everp  Joint.  Chcfh. 

A  wiegh,  or  waagh ,  A  Leaver,  &  Wedge, 
Waege,  Pondus ,  libra. 

Willem^  Peevilh,  wilful,  Saxon,  wilier ,  willing. 
^45.  Wealk,  cochlea  marina ,  Lmax  mar  inns  :  Hig- 
gin ,  Pur  bo,  cochlea  marina ,  s/z;?? 

ad  buccinandum  utebantur.  Hoc  a  <verbo  Wealcan, 
•v oh  ere,  revolvere ,  gzzz^  fci.  ejus  tefta  in  orbem,  fpirce 
in  modum  contorquetur,  Skinnen 

A  wind-berry ,  a  Bill-  berry,  or  Whortle-berry* 

A  wijkel,  v.  Whifket. 

Winly ,  quietly.  * 

Woat.~ — - •---=* 

A  wogh ,  a  Wall:  Lancafhire ,  al  AS.  Wag, 
Paries ,  elfewhere  in  the  North  is  ufed  for 

Wool,  by  a  Change  of  the  Dialed. 

To  wonne  or  ‘te/zzzz  j  to  dwell  :  to  haunt  or  fre¬ 
quent  :  as  where  won  you?  where  dwell  you?  <20 
hfe  Wunian,  Gewunian,  Habitare ,  manere,  Belg . 
Woonen,  Peut.  Wonen,  WoHneh  :  habitare ,  morari . 
Hcec  ab  AS.  Wunian,  Gewunian.  AJJuefiere ,  'q.  d. 
Ubi  foies  aut  frequent  as  ? 

Wood-wants ,  Holes  in  a  Poft  or  Piece  of  Timber, 
yStfs  Places  wanting  Wood.  *  ,  . 

Worch-bracco ,  Chefh.  u  e.  Work-brittle,  very  dili- 
gent,  earned:  or  intent  upon  One’s  Work.  Er?r.,  Dial, 
l  To  be  worried ,  to  be  choaked.  Worran  in  file 
ancient  Saxon  fignifres  to  deftroy  ;  in  which  knfcP 
we  full  fay,  A  Dog  worries  Sheep. 

A  wreafei,  a  Weafel. 

Wr  ingle  fire  as,  or  Straws ;  i.e.  Bents,  itsnPNlvi&Xi* 
ft  raws. 

A  Wright,  Is  the  only  Word  in  ufe  here  [Eail 
Riding  of  Tofkjh.]  for  a  Carpenter.  Mr.  Brokejby. 

To  wyte,  i.  e.  Blame,  v.  Wire. 

A'  -  .fin  :  E  2 
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1  ■  .  .  ' 

Y.  " 

mAner  one :  yancty  once)  Var.  Dial.  -  , 

~jl  2~are,  Covetous,  defiroits,  eager,  alfo  nim¬ 
ble,  ready,  fit,  ticklifh.  It  is  ufed  alio  in  the  South, 
a  T eut .  Geaher,  Geah,  Fervidus,  promptuSy  praceps, 
impatient :  Geahe  Prcecipitia ,  Jearen,  Fervere ,  effer - 
vefcere:  v  el p  arum deflexo  fenfu  ab AS .  Gearo,  Gearre, 
Chaucero  etiam  Yare,  Patatusy  promptuSy  (Ac.  v. 
Skinner  cut  prce  reliquis  omnibus  arridet1  Etymon  y  ab 
AS,  Georn,  JludiofuSy  fedulnty  diligenSy  intentus.  Spo¬ 
ken  of  Grals’or  Failures,  it  is  frefli,  green. 

Teardlyy  -v aide  \  year Idy  much,  yeardly  great,  that 
is  very  great. 

The  Teendery  or  Fender  :  The  Forenoon, Derbyfo* 

'Ji, Yatb  >  fo  opiioPI  A  jo  T. 

Teander  •,  Yonder,  Var.  Dial. 

Tewdy  or  Ted  •,  Went :  yewingy  going  :  ab  AS. 
Eode,  ivity  iter  fecity  conceffity  he  went.  Chaucero 
Yed,  Yeden,  Tede  eodem Jenfu .  Spencer  alfo  in  his 
Fairy, Queen,  lib.  i-c.  io, 

v. , ^  _  ..  .  ■  ^  ,  ■?  <*  r  „  ■  .r,  ■  i  ar  i 

•;  •  •  0 ; 

.  ....  He  that  the  blood-rod  Billows  like  a  wally 

j. v  *  A/iiiu  Jt  ft  / 1 ill  m  1  x  u  j  ^ iX. .i u .T\  jj  f  i <  r t (  e j i  l  yIT 


&  Lv.n 


O/z  either  fide  difpartcd  with  his  Rody 


•  :  :  r  ^  j 

■  A  Till  all  his  Army  dry-foot  thro  them  Toa . 
‘Speaking  of  Mofes. 


Speaking  of  Mofes. 

'toyowfler^  To  feller.  -  '  . 

Tu-.bafck Chn^mas^ktdiy  Tu-block ,or  7 ule-blocky 
Chrift mas -h\oc\^\  Yu- gams  y  Chriftmas-gp m e s ,  ab  AS. ^ 
Cehul :  Ban.  Jule-dag  Chrifti  :  Hoc  forte  a, 

Latino.  Plelrceo  Jubilum,  Skinner. 

Tucky  Line,  d  Belg.  jeucken,  Joocken,  Teut. 
Jeucken,  prurire  :  Jucken,  tricar e,  Scabere. 


South 
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A. 


[N  Alp  or  Nope ,  A  Bulfinch.  I  firft 
took  Notice  of  this  Word  in  Suffolk 
but  find  fince  that  it  is  ufed  in  other 
a  Countries,  almoft  generally  all  over 
England. 

An  Amper ,  a  Fault,  or  Flaw,  In 
Linnen  or  Woollen  Cloath,  Suff.  Skinner  makes  it 
to  be  a  Word  much  ufed  by  the  common  or  coun¬ 
try  People  \n  Effex,  tofignify  a  Tumor,'  Rifing  or 
Puftule,  vel  ab  AS.  Ampre,  Ompre,  varix  :  vel  a 
p cut.  Empor,  furfum,  empor  heben,  em^oren,  el$~ 

vare^  q.  d.  cutis  elevatio.  '  & .  T 

Anewff  Nigh,  almoft,  near  hand,  about,  end- 
/#-,  On-neawefte,  props,  juxta,  ficus,  near, 

nigh  j  a  Prap.  On,  and  neawefte  vicinia. 

Arders,  Fallowings,  or  Plowings‘^|  ground. 
This  is  aifo  a  Northern  Word,  d,  ^  .  ((.rttry 
Argo}-,  Tartar,  or  Lees  of  Wine._  V 

Alter,  Matter,  Pus,  fames :  a  Petit.  &  Belg. 
Eyter  ejitfdem  ftgnificati ,  vel  ab  ejus  parents,  AS. 

Ater,  virus. 

Auk  and  aukward ,  Untoward,  unhandy,  tneptus » 
ab  AS.  iEwerd,  perverfus^  averfuj  \  hoc  ab  /E  Prop . , 

E  3 
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loqiielari  negative*,  privativa  £s?  We  arc]  v  erf  us,  quaji 
die  as,  qui  ad  nullani  rem  vel  artem  a  natura  compara - 
tus  eft,  iratd  Minerva  natus.  Huic  antein  Aukward 
cmnino  turn  fenfii  turn  Ely  mo  epponitur  Toward. 
This  is  a  Word  ufed  alfo  in  the  North,  as  I  arn  in- 
formed  by  Mr.  Brokefty. 


A  Barth,  A  warm  Place,  or  Paflpre  for  Calves 
or  Lambs. 

A  Barken,  or  (as  they  ufe  it  in  Suffex)  Barton,  a 
Yard  of  a  Houfe,  a  Backfide,  vel  a  verbo,  to  Barre , 
vel  a  Germ .  Bergen,  Abfcondere,  AS.  Beorgan  mu- 
Tiire,  q.  d.  Lccus  claufus ,  refpedlu feu  agrorum. 

Baven,  Brufh-raggots,  with  the.Brufliwood  at 
length,  or  in  general  Brufhwood.  Nefcio  an  q.  d, 
PTuine  Gallice  a  Feu.  Focus.  Vir  Rev .  deflehit  a 
Belg .  Bauwen,  Fcui.  Bawen,  AEdificare>  cum  fiat  ex. 
reliquis  arhorum  pro  cedtftciis  fuceijarum,  Skinner. 
Utrumque  Etymon, me  judice  inepium . 

Bain,  Lithe,  limber-jointed,  that  can  bend  eafi- 
Jy,  Suffolk. 

.  Be  hit  her.  On  this  Side.  It  anfwers  to  beyond. 
Suffex.  , 

Behouncffd ,  Tricked  up  and  made  fine  *,  a  Me¬ 
taphor  taken  from  a  Horfe’s  Flounces,  which  ia 
that  Part  of  the  F urniture  of  a  Cart-horfe,  which 
lies  ipread  upon  his  Collar,  Eff.  Ironically  ufed. 

A  Bifhop  The  little  fpottecl  Beetle,  commonly 
Called  the  Lady- cow,,  or  Lady-bird..  I  have  heard 
this  Infefl  in  other  Places  called  a  Gotden-Knop,  and, 
doubtiefs,  in  other  Countries,  it  hath  otherNames. 
A  Eiftge,  A  Pap  or  Teat, Eff 
A  B  filar d,  A  baftarcl  Capon,  Stiff. 

The  Bird  of  the  Eye,  the  Sight  or  Pupil,  Suff. 
Blighted  Corn,  Blafted  Corn,  Stiff  Blight  idem 
quod  Milldew,  i.  e.  tqiel  rofeiaum  vel  rffeida  queedam 
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,  mell'igo  qucefruges  corrumpit :  nefcio  an  a  Eeut.  Blevch, 
pallidus ,  a  colore  fcilicet ,  Skinner. 

Eogge  \  Bold,  forward,  fawcy.  So  we  fay,  a  ve¬ 
ry  hog  Fellow. 

A  Bumby ,  A  deep  Place  of  Mire  and  dung,  a 
filthy  Puddle. 

A  Bugge ,  Any  Infedl  of  the  Scar abed  Kind. It  is, 
I  fuppofe,  a  Word  of  general  Ufe.  \ 

.  Budge  *,  Adjedt.  Brifk,  jocund.  You  are  very 
budge ,  To  budge,  verbally,  is  to  ftir  or  move,  or 
walk  away,  in  which  Senfe  it  is,  I  fuppofe,  of  ge¬ 
neral  Ule. 

A  Boftal ,  A  Way  up  a  Hill,  Suff.  [  y.  \ 

Bonds,  i.  e.  Weevils,  an  Infeft  breeding  in  Malt, 
Norf.  Suff.  Eff 

Eozyn,  i.  e.  Swelled,  Norf. 

Brank,  Buck-wheat,  Eff.  Suff.  In  fome  Countries 
of  England  they  call  it  Crap. 

A  Break,  i.  e.  Land  plowed  the  firffc  Year  after 
it  hath  lain  fallow  in  the  Sheep-walks,  Norf. 

To  bricken  *,  To  bridle  up  the  Head.  A  ruflick 
Word  corrupted  from  Bridle. 

A  Sow  goes  to  Brmme,  i.  e.  To  Boar.  Of  ufe 
alfo  in  the  North, 

Brine  it  hither..  Bring  it  hither.  Stiff.  Var.  Dial 

To  brite  \  Spoken  of  Hops,  when  they  be  over¬ 
ripe  and  fhatter.  T 

brook  up.  Spoken  of  Clouds,  when  they  drawT 
together,  and  threaten  Rain,  they  are  laid  to 


up 


1  on.'  BsflLi- 

’the 


.  ^  '  l'  h  f rV 

To  brutte  •,  to  browfe,  Suff.  Dial  ; 

Tile  Buck,  the  Breaft,  Suff  It  Is;  ufed 
Body,  or  the  Trunk  of  the  Body  yin  -Butch  "and 
old  Saxon ,  it  fignifies  the  Belly,  the  Buck  of  a'  Cart , 
i.  e.  the  Body  of  a  Cart. 

Buckfome-,  Blithe,  jolly,  frolick,  chearly.  Some 
write  it  Buxome  ;  ab  AS.  Bocfum,  Obedient,  draua- 
biliSy  hoc  a  verbo  Bugan  flefdere,  q.  d.  fiexibuis :  (guoa 

E  4 


ea 


eo  confirmatur ,  quod  apud  Chaucerum  Buxumnefs  ex* 
fonitur  Lowlinefs,  Skinner,  Jt  is  ufed 'alfo  in  th6 
North. '  S>tn  •  t :i  *oHis 10 :  r  cisnmAd 

A  Bud,  A  weaned  Calf  of  the  ftrfLYear,  Buff. 
becaufe  the  Horns  are- then  in  the  Buckv^s'.}  A 
Bullimong, -Oats,  Beale,  and  Vetches  mixed,  Ejf. 
A  Buttal ,  a.*  Bittern,  rt  -  j Latino  Bdtt&.A In  the 
North  a  Mire-'Drum,  -yt  ! 


7 addow,  a  Jack-daw,  Norf,  In .  Cornwall 
they  call  the  Guilliav.z  a  Kiddaw.  - 


Carpet-way ,  i.  e.  Green-way.  7 

A  Cadma,  The  leaft  of  the  Pigs  which  a  Sow 
hath  at  one  Fare*  commonly  they  have  one  that 
is  fignally  lefs  than  the  reft  y  it  is  alio  called  the 
Whinnock.  .  .  '  - 

A  Carre ,  A  Wood  of  Alder,  or  other  Trees, in 
a  moift,  boggy  Place. 

A  Cart-rake ,  Ejf.  A  Cart-track,  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  called  a  Cart-rut,  but  more  improperly,  for 
whether  it  be;  Cart-rake,  or  originally  Cart-track , 
the  Etymology  is  manifeft,  but  not  fo  of  Cart -rut. 
Catch-land,  Land  which  is  not  certainly  known 
to  what  Parifn  it  belongeth  ;  and  the  Minifter 
that  fir  ft  gets  the  Tithes  of  it  enjoys  it  for  that 
Year.  '  Norf.  ‘  ^ 

.  A  ChavHJoi  A  chatting  or  pratling  Noife  among 
a  *  great  many,  Sujf,  >  ;  ,  .  .  .  -  /  > 

Chizzell,  Bran,  a  Tent,  Kiefell,  Silt  qua  Gluma, 
Sujf.  Kent.  Iris  alfo  ufed  in  the  North. 

The  Church -lit  ten.  The  Church- yard,  Sujfffij'lt, 
fort,  ab  AS.  Lasdan,  Teut.  Leyten,  ducere ,  q*  d . 
via  ducens  ad  teinplum,  Skinner.  - 

A  Chuck ,  a  great  Chip,  Sujf,  In  ’other  Coun-* 
tries  they  call  it  3  Chunk .  -  ■ 

Cledgy,  u  t.  Stiff,  Kent,  *  -•  •  1  v 


Clever  j 
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v  Clever  \  Neat,  fmooth,  cleanly  wrought,  dex¬ 
trous;  tf'  Fr.  G.  Leger,  cleaverly,  q.  d.  Legerly, 
Skinner.  Of  ufe  alfo  in  the  North. 

.  A  Cobweb  Morning ;  A  mifty  Morning,  Norf. 

A  Combe  $.  A  Valley,  Devon.  Corn,  ab  AS.  Comb, 
Comp.~4  G.  Br.  eoque  antiquo  Gallic 0  Kum,  Cwmm, 
unde  defluxit  Gallicum  recens  Combe,  Vallis  utrinque 
collibus  obfita,  Skinner. 

A  Coomb ,  or  Coumb  of  Corn,  Half  a  Quarter,  4 
Fr.  G .  Comble  utrumque  a  Lat.  Cumulus . 

A  Cob-iron ,  An  Andiron,  Eff.  Leicejlerjh. 

A  Cob,  A  Wicker-balket  to  carry  upon  the 
Arm.  So  a  Seed-cob,  qx Seed  lib,  is  fuch  a Bafket 
for  Sowing. 

To  cope ;  i.  e.  To  chop  or  exchange,  ufed  by  the 
Coafters  of  Norf.  Suff.  &c.  as  alfo  Torkjh. 

A  Coffet  Lamb,  or  Colt,  &c.  i.  e.  A  cade  Lamb, 
a  Lamb  or  Colt  brought  up  by  the  Hand,  Norf. 
Stiff ’  This  Word  Dr.  Hammond ,  in  his  Annotati¬ 
ons  on  the  New  Teftament,  p.  356.  Aft.  cap.  7. 
derives  from  the  Hebrew  n^Up  ngnifying  a  Lamb. 

Coftard ,  The  Head.  It  is  a  kind  of  opprobri¬ 
ous  W ord ,  ufed  by  way  of  Contempt.  '  1  .  i  • 
A  Qottrel,  Cornw.  Jbevonjh.  A  Trammel  to  hang 
the  Pot  on  over  the  Fire,:  Ufed  alfo  in  the  Nof th. 

A  Cove,  A  little  Harbour  for  Boats,  Weft  Coun¬ 
try,  Ufed  alfo  in  the  North  from  Caveat-,  fflft1  rfifth 
To  court, To  ruck  down,  ut  mulieres  folim  admin- 
gendum,  ab  It.  Covare  ;  Fr.  G.  Couver,  inc'ubarc^ 
hoc  a  Lat.  cubare.  It  feems  to  be  a  general  Word, 

,  A  Cowl,  A  Tub,  Eff.  p  ^  ,ru:M  J^syp 
A  Cowjlip,  '1  hat  which  is  elfewhere  called  \an 

Oxejlip.  v 

A  Cragge,  A  fmall  Beer-vefiel.  *  &  U  p\ 

A  Crotch- tail',  A  Kite;  Mliuscauddfompdtd., 
Crank  ;  Brifk,  merry,  jocund,*  Effex.  .  -Santis, -in¬ 
teger  :  funt  qui  derivant  a  Belg,  Cd  Leui.: Kranek; 
quod  pr  or fus  contrarium  fc.  ctgrum figniftc at ,  t:\ffkJfiis 

autem 
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antiphrafibus  totus  abhorreo.  Mallemigitur  de- 
duccre  ab  Un  vel  Onkranck,  non  osger,  omijfaper  in - 
juriam  temporis  initiali  fyttaba,  Skinner.  It  is  ufed 
alfo  in  Torkfioire,  Mr.  Brokejby. 

Crapy  Darnel,  Stiff.  In  Wore  eft  erjhire  and  other 
Countries  they  call  Buck-wheatCf4^?  Ar  ? 

Crible,  Courfe  Meal,  a  Degree  better  than  Bran, 
a  Latino  cibrum. 

A  Crock,  An  Earthen-pot  to  put  Butter  or  the 
like  in,  ab  AS.  Croca,  Lent.  Krug.  Krogh, 
Kroegh,  C.  Br.  Crochan,  Ban.  Kruck,  TMafifiiTisy 
vas  fittile,  Urceus ,  Skinner. 

To  crock ,  Ejf.  To  black  one  with  Soot,  or  black 
of  a  Pot  or  Kettle,  or  Chimney-ftock.  This  Black 
or  Soot,  is  alfo  fubftantiveJy  called  Crock. 

Crones  *,  Old  Ewes. 

A  Cratch,  or  Critch  \  A  Rack  *,  ni  fallor  a  LaU 
Cratica ,  Cratkula ,  Crates |  ‘  h  rlr  •  > . 

Crawly  mawly  ;  Indifferently  well, 

A  Culver,,  A  Pigeon  or  Dave,  ab  AS.  Culfer* 

Colunaba. 

W-  'w*.  .  *  -V  , 

Eh  . 

D/fG,  Dew  upon  the  Grafs.  Hence  Daggle-. 

tail  is  fpoken  of  aWoman  that  hath  dabbled; 
her  coats  with  Dew,  Wet,  or  Dirt. 

It  dares  me,  It  pains-or  grieves,  me,  Ejf.  ab  AS. 
Bare  fignifying  Hqrt,  Harm,  Lofs.  Ufed  alfo  in 

the  North.  .  . 

A  Billing  *,  A  Darling,  or  beft- beloved  Child. 

A  Dibble,  An  Inftrument  to  make  Holes  in  the 
Ground  with,  for  fetting  Beans,  Peafe,  or  the  like. 
Of  general  Ufe. 

Bijh^meat  •  Spoon-meat,  Kent. 

To  ding.  To  fling,  Ejf.  In  the  North  it  fignifies 
to  beat. 

A  Bodman,  A  Shell-fnail,  or  Hodmandod,  Norf. 

A  Dob  , 
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A  Poke,  A  deep  pint  of  Furrow,  Ejf.Suff. 

A  Pool,  A  long,  narrow  Green  in  a  plowed  Fijdd, 
with  plowed  Land  on  each  Side  it  •,  a  broad  Baik; 
Forte  a  Dale,  aValley,  becaufe  when  Handing  Corn 
grows  on  both  Sides  it,  it  appears  like  a  Valley.  Of 
ufe  alfo  in  th,e  North. 

A  Pouter,  An  ExtinguUher,  qu,  Poouter. 

A  Prazill,  A  dirty  Slut. 

To  drill  a  Man  in ;  To  decoy  or  flatter  a  Man 
into  any  thing.  To  drill ,  is  to  make  a  Hole  with 
a  Piercer  or  Gimlet* 


E. 

'  Llinge,  Solitary,  lonely,  melancholly,  far  from 
Neighbours,  q.  elongatus ,  Suff.  a  Gallico  Efloig- 
rier.  Ellende  in  the  ancient  Saxon  fignifies  frccui, 
far  off,  far  from. 

Ernful ;  i.  e.  Lamentable. 

Erjh  ;  The  fame  that  Edijk ,  the  Stubble  after 
the  Corn  is  cut,  Sujf.  Edifc  is  an  old  Saxon  Wort! 
fignifying  fometimes  Roughings,  Aftermcithes . 


F. 

|  yr  *  Jl  JLI  -  T  ^  0 ?  ROTm  1 

F Airy- /parks,  or  Shel-ftre,  jfe/,  often  feen  on 

Cloaths  in  the  Night.  ,,;.9q  J  •  '  aj&ooTad 
A  Fare  of  Pigs  is  fo  many  as  a  Sow  bringetR 

forth  at  one  Time.  To  farrow,  is  a  Word  peculiar 
to  a  Sow’s  bringing  forth  Pigs.  Our  Language 
abounds  in  unneceffary  Words  of  this  and  other 
Kinds.  So  a  Sheep  is  faid  to  yean,  a  Cow  to  calve,, 
a  Mare  to  foal,  a  Bitch  to  whelp,  &V.  All  which 
Words  fignify  no  more  than  Parere ,  to  bring  forth. 
So  for  Sexes  we  have  the  like  fuperfluous  Words, 
as  Horfe,  and  Mare,  Bull  and  Cow, Ram  andSheep* 
Dog  and  Bitch,  Boar  and  Sow,  &c.  Whereas  the 
Difference  of  Sex  were  better  fignihed  by  a  1  er~ 
m  ina  tio  n .  Peakes , 
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\  FeabeSyOv  Feaberriesy  Goofeberries,  Stiff.  Leicefterjh. 


T hehes  in  Norf.  felo’ntm  lo 

'  J  Fenny y  i.  e.  Mouldy,  fenny  Cheefe,  mouldy 
Cheefe,  Kent,  /lb  AS.  Ftnmgytnucidus/ 

Fimble  Hemp,  Pearly  ripe  Hemp.  . 

FlagSy  The  Surface  .of  the  Earth,  which  they 
pare  off  to  burn,  the  upper  T urf,  Norf. 

To  flaite  ;  To  affright  or  fcare.  plaited  is  the 

fame  with  gaftered.  v-ris . ‘npqrj  iadhn  «£gQP 

A  Flajket  *  a  long  fhallow  Bafket. 

Foifon ,  or  Ftzon,  The  natural  Juice  or  Moifture 
of  the  Grafs,  or  other  Herbs.  The  Heart  and 
Strengh  of  it,  Buff,  a  Gallico  Foiffonner,  abundarCy 
vel  forte  a  F eut.  Feift,  pinguiSy  •  .  .  •  .  ?  ‘ 

Footing  time,  Norf.  is  the  fame  with  Upfetting 
time: in  %rkjhirey  when  the  Puerpera  gets  up. 

A  Foftaly  Forte  Foreftal  •,  a  Way  leading  from, 
the  Highway  to  a  great  Hoofe,  Suff.  ;  . 

Frampaldy  or  Frampard  \  Fretful,  peevifh,  crofs, 
froward.  As  Froward  comes  from  From ,  fo  may 
Frampard. 

A  Frower,  an  Edge-tool  ufed  in  cleaving  Lath. 
Tofrafey  To  break,  Norf.  It  is  likely  from  the 

Latin  Word; frangm-n  :  ;  >g*gl  &  A 
probly  molly ,  Indifferently  well. 

4  iigfjsl  ot  $msi  ons  A' 


.iNishJ  r---. 

gaffer y  To  fcare,  or  -affright  fuddenly. 
~ J  •  Ga fired,  Pert'errefdtlus  %  ab  AS.  Gaft,  Spirit 
tusy  JJmbray  Spe  birum  yff.  d.  Spebiri  alicujus  vifu  terri- 
tusy::vel  f  [di  Gaflrid  vel  ridden,  i.  e.  a  fpebiro  aliquo 
<vel  Eplnalte  invafus  &  quafi  inequitatusy  Skinner.  It 
is  a  Word  of  common  Ufe  in  Effex.  . 

A  Gattle-heady  Camlr>  A  forgetful  Perfon,  ab 
AS.  Ofer-geotol  obliviofuSy  immemor ... 

*  To  gaincopey  To  go  crofs  a  Field  the  neareft 

Way,  to  meet  with  fomething. 

Atm  1  Gant 


9 
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'  Gant)  Slim,  {lender.  *It  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  Word 
of  general  Ufe.  x^A  tit 

Gat  teridge- tree  is  Ccrnus  fcemina ,  or  Prickwood, 
and  yet  Gacteridge-berries  are  the  Fruit  of  Euony- 
mus  Akeophrajiiy  i.  e.  Spindle-tree,  or  Loufe-berry. 

Gare-brain'd)  very  heedlefs.  Hare-brain’d  is  alio 
ufed  in  the  fame  Senie;  the  Hare-being  a  very 
timorous  Creature  minds  nothing  for  fear  of  the 
Dogs,  ruflies  upon  any  thing.  Garijh  is  the 
fame,  fignifying  one  that  is  as  ’twere  in  a  Fright, 
and  fo  heeds  nothing. 

Geazcn,  Scarce,  hard  tc  come  by, 

A  Gibbet,  a  great  Cudgel,  fuch  as  they  throve 
up  Trees  to  beat  down  the  Fruit. 

A  dll')  a  Rivulet,  a  Beck, .Stiff. 

A  Gimlet)  an  In'ftrument  to  bore  a  frnall  Hole, 
called  alfo  a  Screw. 

A  Goffe  ‘9  a  Mow  of  Hay  or  Corn,  Eff. 
Gods-good)  Yeaft,  Barm,  Kent ,  Norf.  Stiff. 

Gole )  Big,  large,  full  and  florid.  It  is  faid  of  rank 
Corn  or  Grafs,  that  the  Leaf,  Blade,  or  Ear  is  goal 
So  of  a  young  Cockrel,  when  his  Comb  and  Gills 
are  red  and  turgid  with  Blood,  that  he  is  goal. 

A  Getch ,  a  large  earthen  or  {tone  drinking  Pot, 

with  a  great  Belly  like  a  Jugg. 

A  goyfieY)  To  be  frolick  and  ramp,  to  laugh  a- 

loud,  Suff.  Ufed  alfo  in  Torkfmre . 

Gowts  )  Somerfetffoire.  Canales ,  cloaca ?,  fau  f entities 
fubterrane'ce)  proculdubio  a  Fr.  G.  Gouttes,.  ^gutcS)  & 
inde-verh. .  Efgouter,  guttatim  transflmre^  Omnia 

manifefte  a  Lat.  Guttci)  Skinner. 

A  Grainfflaff)  A  Quarter-flaff,  with  a  (hort  pair 
of  Tines  at  the  End,  which  they  call  Grains^  y 
To  grain)  or  grane  ;  To  choak  or  throttle.  n  - 
A  Grattan An  Erfh  or  Eddifti,  Suffcx*;  §tt?(bole, 

The  Gray  of  the  Morning,  Break  of  Dayr  and 

from  thence  till  it  be  clear  Light.  1  bat  Part  ol 

Time 
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Time  that  is  compounded  of  Light  and  Dark nefs, 
as  Grev  is  of  White  and  Black,  which  anfwer 
thereto. 

A  Grippe ,  or  Grindlet  5  A  fmall  Drain,  Ditch, 
or  Gutter.  v*  '  .  *-v 

w  ^  5  i  •  ^  ip  r,X  ♦  !  ; /.>  11  ift  1 J  r  » 

AHngeJler,  A  Magpie,  £?«/.  /  A, 

A  Hale ,  Sz#.  z.  *.  A  Trarnttrel  in  the  Effex 
Dial.  Z7.  Trameh 

A  Haw ,  A  Clofe,  ah  AS.  Haga  feu 

Hsg,  Agetlulus  feu  Cors  juxta  domtim,  hoc  ah  AS 
Hegian  fepire. 

To  hareflto  affright  or  make  wild  ;  to  go  haruin 

ft  arum. 

To  heal,  To  cover,  Suff.-  As.  To  heal  the  Fire, 
to  heal  a  Hoitfe  \  to  heat  a  Serf  on  in  Bed,  1.  e.  to- 
cover  them,  ab  AS.  Helan,  t6  hide,  cover,  or 
heal.  Hence  in  the  Weft,  he  that  covers  a  Houfe 
with  Slates,-  is  called  a  Healer  6v  Hellitr.  . 

To  hie ,  To  make  Halle,  ude  hith  Hade. 

■Haulm,  vr Helm,  Stubble  gathered  after  the  Corn 
js  inned,  ah  AS.  Realm,  Hielm,  Strpula ,  Culmus . 
Omnia  aL  Eat.  Calamus  vet  Culmus. 

Hogs ,  Young  Sheep,  Northampton^ .  Ufed  alfo 
in  the  fathe  Senfe  in  "Tdrhjh. ' 

Noddy,  Well,  pleal'ant,  in  good  Tune,  or  Hu¬ 
mour. 

A  Hodmandod ,  A  Shell  Triad. 

A  How,  Pronounced  as  Mow  and  Throw,  a 
narrow  Iron  Rake  without  Teeth,  to  cleanfe  Gar- 
dens  from  Weeds,  Raftrum  Gallicum. 

A  Her  nick,  a  Hornet,  Szz/T.  Dial. 

To  hoiagoe.  To  move  nimbly,  fpokeh  of  the 
Xoivguev  Stiff*'  Ton  hot  ago  e  your  Tongue. 

A  Holt ;  a  Wood  an  ancient  Saxon  Word. 

Hover  Ground ,  i.  e.  Light  Ground. 

A  To 
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To  hummer,  To  begin  to  neigh ;  Fox  Onomato- 


rlnJfC 


I* 
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THE  Door  ftands  a  Jan ,  /,  *.  The  Door 
ftatids  half  open,  Afar/. 

A  Jugglemear  ;  a  Quagmire,  Devonjh . 

An  Ice-bone ,  a  Rump  of  Beef,  Afor/. 


i  'i  o  & 


K. 

•v  a  ^  f  'T  ,  v  ;  •  »  '  »  tr 

KE^,  BrH|:?  budge,  lively,  Stiff. 

A  Reeve,  Devon.  A  Fat  wherein  they  work 
their  Beer  up  before  they  turn  it. 

Kelter,  or  Kilter,  Frame,  Order,  Proculdubio  (in¬ 
quit  Skinnerus)  a  Dan .  Opkilter  fuccingo ,  Kilter, 
Cingo,  v el  forte  a .  voce  cultura.  Non  abfurde  etiam 
deflefti  poffet  a  Teut.  Kelter,  torcular,  Skinnerus* 
quem  adi fis. ' 

The  Kerfe, The  Furrow  made  by  the  Saw,  Suffex> 
Effex. 

AKerle  of  Veal,  Mutton,  &c.  A  Lion  of  thofe 
Meats,  Devon. 

A  Kidder,  Bad  ger,  Huckfter,  or  Carrier  of  Goods 
on  Horieback,  EJJ.  Suff. 

A  Knacker,  One  that  makes  Collars  and  other 
Furniture  for  Cart-horfes. 

Knolles,  Turneps,  Kent. 


rr 
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OT 


nrO  lack.  To  difpraife. 

^  A  Largefs ,  Largitio ,  a  Gift  to  Harveft-men 
particularly,  who  cry  a  Largefs  fo  many  times  as 
there  are  Pence  given.  It  is  alfo  ufed  generally  by 
good  Authors  for  any  Gift. 

A  Lawn  in  a  Park,  Plain  untilled  Ground. 

Lays, 


0  " 
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j Laye,  as  Lowe  in  the  Norths  The  Flame  of  Fire, 
tho’  it  be  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  Steam  of  Char¬ 
coal,  or  any  other  burnt  Coal,  and  fo  diftinguifhed 
from  Flame,  as  a  more  general  Word. 

A  Leap,  ox  Lib,  Suff.  Half  a  Bufhel.  In  Effex  a 
Seed-leap,  or  Lib,  is  a  Veflel  or  Bafket  to  carry 
Corn  in,  on  the  Arm  to  fow.  Ab  AS.  Saed-leap, 
a  Seed -bafket. 

To  leafe  and  leafing ,  To  glean  and  gleaning, 
fpoken  of  Corn,  Suff  Kent. 

A  Letch  or  Lech  \  a  Vefiel  to  put  Afhes  in  to 
run  Water  through,  to  make  Lee  or  Lixivium  for 
walking  of  Cloaths.  A  Buck. 

Lee ,  or  Lew  ;  Calm,  under  the  Wind,  Suff. 

As  Leef ,  or  Leve ;  as  willingly,  as  good,  lpoken 
of  a  thing  equally  eligible.  Lever ,  in  Chaucer ,  fig- 
nifies  rather,  tho’  this  Comparative  be  not  now  in 
Ufe  with  us. 

Afhree  or  four-way  Leet  •,  triviumvel  quadrivium , 
Where  three  or  four  Ways  meet. 

A  Lift ,  f  A  Stile  that  may  be  opened  like  a 

Gate,  AW/. 

Lithe,  flexible.  It  is  ufed  alfo  for  lazy* 

flothful. 

Littcn ,  V.  Church-litten.  Lic-lune  Saxonice  ccemi* 

terium. 

Lizerid Corn,  leflened,  i.  Lank,  or  fhrank 
Corn, 

Long  it  hither.  Reach  it  hither,  Suff. 

A  Loop,  a  Rail  of  Pails,  o-r  Bars  joined  toge¬ 
ther  like  a  Gate,  to  be  removed  in  and  out  at 
plea  fu  re. 

Lcurdy  ;  Sluggilh,  Suff  From  the  French  Lourd* 
focors ,  ignavus ,  Lourdant,  Lourdin  Bardus .  Dr. 
Heylin ,  in  his  Geography,  will  have  Lourdon  for  a 
fluggilh,  lazy  Fellow,  to  be  derived  from  Lord 
Dane,  for  that  the  Danes,  when  they  were  Mailers 
here,  were  diftributed  fingiy  into  private  Houfes, 


.  K-v  ■  ■  .  .  s„  '  ?  ♦  v  *4  •  • 
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and  in  each  called  the  Lord  Dane,  who  lorded  it 
there, and  lived  luch  a  fiothful  idle  Life. 

A  Lynchelt,  A  green  Balk  to  divide  Lands. 


i  % 3 
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Mad,  an  Earth-worm,  Eff.  From  the  High 
Dutch 'Maden. 

Mazzards,  Black  Cherries,  Weft  Country. 

A  Meag,  or  Me  ah  ;  A  Peafe-hook,  A/! 

A  Mere,  i.  e.  Lynchet. 

To  be  miridd,  or  merit'd.  To  be  troubled  or  di- 
fturbed  in  one's  Mind,  to  be  harried,  probably 
from  the  Saxon  Merk,  fignifying  dark. 

Mifagaft,  Miftaken,  mi  (given,  Stiff. 

A  Mixon,  Dung  laid  on  a  Heap,  or  Bed,  to  jot 
and  ripen,  Sufs.  Kent.  I  find  that  this  Word  is  of 
general  (Jfe  ail  over  England.  Ah.  AS.  Mixen,6Ar- 
quiliniim ,  ntr .  d  Meox,  fimus,  hoc  forte  a  mifceo  td 
wife  da  \  quia  eft  mifeda  omnium  aliment  or  um. 

A  Modher,  or  Mcddtr,  Mothther,  A  Girl,  or 
.young-  Wench  •,  ufed  all  over  the  Rafter  n  Parts  of 
England,  v.  g.  Ef.  Stiff.  Norf.  Cambr.  From  the 
ancient  Danifh  Word  Moer,  Ehiomodo  {"faith  Sir//. 
Spelman  in  Glcffario)  a  Danis  oriundi  Ncrfolciences  pu- 
'ellam’hodie  Vacant,  quod  inter  ea  ridentAngli  cceteri,vo - 
cis  nefdentes  probit  at  em.  Cupio  patrio  meo  fuffragarf 
idiomati.  IntelUgendum  igitur  eftNcrfcleiam  banc  neftram 
(qua  inter  alios  aliquot  Anglicise  Ccmitatus  in  Danorum 
■  tranfiit  ditionem.  An.  Dom.  &J 6,)-  Dams  mapeime  ha¬ 
bit  at  am fuiffe,  eorumque  legibus,  lingua  aiqne  morions 
mhntam.  Claras  illi  virgines  Id  pucllas  ( ut  Ardoeegcn- 
tes  alia)  Moer  appellalant.  hide  once  ca  rondo  her  cum 
laudes  id  poemata  palm  am  retulere  (tefte  Qiao  IV or  mi  o') 

'  ScaldmOer,  i.  e.  Virgines  cantatrices;  qitne  in prAiis 
gloriam  ex  for titudine  funt  adept ce  Sciold  Moer  hoc  eft 
Scut  if eras-  virgines  nuncupdrunt.  Eodem  nomine  ip! as, 
Amazonesfdc.  En-  quantum  in  fpr eta  j am  voce  anti q_v.ee 

F*  glories. 
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glorice.  Sedforrampi  hanc  fateor  vulgar i  labio}  quod 
Mother  matrem  fignificans  etiam  pro  Moer,  h.  e. 
puella  pronunciat, 

E  Muckinder ,  A  Cloth  hung  at  Childrens  Gir¬ 
dles  to  wipe  their  Nofes  on,  from  Mucus  narium ; 
from  which  Word  comes  alio  .-our  Evglifh  Mucky 
ufed  efpecially  in  the  Nortji.^ 

Muck f on  up  to  the  EluckfonfDcvon. Dirty  up  to  the 

Knuckles.  r  vA  \a.  d'  ll  A 

The  Mokes  of  a  Net,  the  Mafties,  or  MeilheS, 

Sujfexl  HxO  n&  bslte  swlwdlb  t\ 

- Mulch ,  Straw  half  rotten.  "r  *>r  h 

N.  . 

■  •  O  ,  •  ’  •*  j ;  1  h  •  .*  (i  ,  vj  * »  *  *v*\  . 

A  Nail  of  Beef,  v.  g.  huff,  f  e.  The  Weight  of 
eight  Pounds. 

Newing ,  Ye  ait,  or  Barm,  Eff. 

Near  now ,  Juft  ilow,  not  long  fince,  Norf. 

To  not ,  and  netted ,  /.  e.  Polled,  thorn,  ^ 
Hnot,  ejufdem  fignificationis. 

Nujh'dy  Starved  in  the  bringing  up. 
fdoqqrA  I  sir!  f 

.  -  .-v  -c  ?•  k  .**  >>.  t  /  P  /'*•  ■*'  '  »'  v  ;  V-  •  ft  i  ,  •  v*.  ■ ' 

j  J  <  jr  i  *  *  w  i  w  t  7  '  £>  -  .*11^/  Zj 

O. 

/~\  t  p  Land,  Ground  that  hath  lain  untilled 
a  long  Time,  and  is  new  plowed  up,  Stiff. 
The  fame  in  Effex  is  called  Newland. 

Ollet,  Fewel,  q.  d.  Ellet,  ab  AS.  iElan,  Onm- 
lan,  accendere ,  Dan .  Eld.  Ignis. 

Oajt ,  or  Eaft  ;  The  fame  that  Kiln,  or  Kill ,  So- 
merfetfto.  and  elfewhere  in  the  Weft. 

Orewcod ,  Khcoedam  Algoe  fpecis  quoe  CGrnubioe  agros 
mirifice  foecmdat^fic  ditla  forte ,  quod  ut  Aurum  incclas 
hcupletet ,  &  auro  emimeretur .  Eaft  autem  vox  Cor - 
7iubioe  fere  propria.  Sea  wrack,  fo  called  in  Cornwaf 
where  they  manure  their  Land  with  it,  as  they  do 
alfo-in  Scotland ,  and  eltewhere.  Qp* 


i 
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0/>£  Land*  Ground  plowed  up  every  Year, 
Ground  that  is  loofe  or  open,  Stiff. 


Wibim  J 
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Paddock  g  A  Frog,  Eff.  Minfhew  defied  it  a 
__  _  Belg.  Padde  Bufo.  A  Paddock%  or  Paddock , 
is  alfo  a  little  Park,  or  Enclofure. 

A  Paigle ,  It  is  of  Ufe  in  Effex,  Middlefex ,  &/- 
folk ,  for  a  Co  wflip-,Cowflip  with  us  fignifying  what 
is  elfewhere  called  an  OxAip* 

A  Petticoat ,  Is  in  fome  Places  ufed  for  a  Man’s 
Waftecoat. 

Peafe-bolt ,  i.  e.  Peafe-flraw,  Eff. 

Pipperidges^  Barberries,  Eff.  duff. 

To />%,  Spoken  Qf  a  Pot,  Kettle,  or  other  Vef- 
fel  full  of  Liquor,  i.  e.  to  boil,  playing  hot, 
boiling  hot.  In  Norfolk  they  pronounce  it  flaw. 
Vox  generaiis. 

A  Pofe ,  a  Cold  in  the  Head,  that  caufes  a  Run¬ 
ning  at  the  Nofe, 

A  Poud\  a  Boil,  or  Ulcer,  duff. 

A  Priggc ,  a  fmall  Pitcher,  i  his  is,  I  fuppofe* 
a  general  Word  in  the  South  Country. 

Packets ,  Neds  of  Caterpillars,  duff 

A  Pitchy  A  Bar  of  Ifofi,  with  a  thick,  fqoare 
pointed  End,  to  make  Holes  in  the  Ground 
pitching  down. 


i  -gfioi 
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1  balu 

Qi 
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ni  sin  b  r  ri  1. 
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Uoitcdy  Suff.  Cloyed,  glutted, 


R. 

.  \  *•  ,y-  . .  ; 

-  •  ,  i 

Athe>  Early,  Suff.  As  Rathe  in  the  Morning , 
i.  e.  early  in.  the  Morning.  Rathe-ripe  Fruity 

F  2  U  early- 
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i  I,  -early  Frui-f-,  fruBus  proecoces,  ab  AS.  Radii, 
Radhe,  cito. 

A  Riddle,  An  oblong  fort  of  Sieve  to  feparate 
the  Seed  from  the  Corn,  ah  AS.  Hriddel,  crihrum , 
hoc  a  Hreddan,  liber  are,  quia  fc,  cribrando  partes  pu- 
riores  a  craffioribus  liberentur,  becaufe  it  rids  the  Corn 

from  the  Soil  and  Drofs. 

A  Ripper,  A  Pedder,  Dorfer,  or  Badger,  Stef. 

Rifing,  Yeaft,  Beergood. 

Rougbings  \  Fatter  Grais,  after  Lvdatties. 

Rqfil,  or  Rcftlly  ;  Soil,  Land  between  Sand  and 
Clay,  neither  light  nor  heavy.  I  fuppofe  from  Rc- 
Jin ,  which  here  in  Ejfex  the  V ulgar  call  Rofd.. 

To  rue ;  To  fift,  Devon]]}. 


S. 


TO  fanter  about,  Or  go  fantering  up  and  down. 

It  is  derived  irom  Saw  tie  te*  re,  i.  e.  The  Flo- 
lv  Land,  becaufe  of  old  Time,  when  there  were 
freouent  Expeditions  thither,many  idlePerlons  went 

from  Place  to  Place,  upon  Pretence  that  they  had 
taken,  or  intended  to  take,theCrofs  upon  them,and 
to  c-o  thither.  It  fignifies  to  idle  up  and  down,  to 
go  loitering  about 

Say  of  it,  i.  e.  Tafte  of  it,  Suff.  SayJ or  Ajjay,  per 
Apkoercjln ,  Ajjay  from  the  French  ejfayer,  and  the 
Italian  affaggiare ,  to  try,  or  prove,  or  attempt,  all 
from  the  Latin  Word  fapio,  which  fignifies  alio 

to  tafte.  '  ™  ♦ 

A  Scopperloit ,  A  Time  of  Idlenefs,  a  Play-time. 

A  Seatne  of  Corn  of  any  fort  *,  A  Quarter,  eight 

Bu fhels,  Efj i  ab  AS.  fea::i ,  Q  be c  forte  a  Graeco 
a  Load,  a  Burthen,  a  Horfe-load-,  It  lee  ms  alio  to 
have  fignined  the  Quantity  of  eight  Buftiels,  be- 
in  o-  often  taken  in  that  Sejife  in  Matt  to.  Parts. 

O  » 

Sorui  er . 

A  Seam  of  Wood  j  an  Horfe-load  :  Suff.  ejufdem 
originis.  Sear  5 
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Sear ,  dry,  oppofed  to  green,  fpoken  only  of 
Wood,  or  the  Farts  of  Plants,  from  the  Greek 
aridus .  Hence  perhaps  Woodfear. 

Seef  or  fed.  Time  or  Seafon;  It  is  afairSzzlfor 
you  to  come  at,  i.  e.  a  fair  Seafon  or  Time  ;  fpoken 
ironically  to  them  that  come  late,  Eft.  ah  AS .  Sal. 
Time.  What  Seel  of  Day?  What  time  of  Day  ? 

To  go  few,  i.  e.  To  go  dry,  Suft.  Spoken  of  a 
Cow. 

A  Shaw ,  a  Wood  that  encompaflfes  a  Clofe,  Suff, 
ah  AS.  Scuwa  umbra  ;  a  Shadow. 

A  Shawle ,  a  Shovel  to  winnow  withal,  Suff.  vi~ 
detur  contrallum  a  Shovel . 

A  Sheat ,  a  young  Hog,  In  Effex  they  calk 
it  a  both  from  (hoot. 

iSfe,  or yfty  •,  Apt  to  ftartle  and  flee  from  you,  or. 
that  keeps  off  and  will  not  come  near.  It.  S'chitb/l 
Relg*  fchouwen,  fchuwen,  Teut.  fchewen,  vitare , 
Skinner.  Vox  eft  generalis. 

Sheld  *,  Flecked j  party-coloured,  Suff.  Shel¬ 
drake  and  Sheld -fowle,  Suff. 

To  jhimper  ;  To  fhimmer  or  fhine,  Stif.  Dial. 

A  fhowef  a  Blind  for  a  Cow’s  Eyes  ^  made  of 
Wood. 

To  fhitn ;  To  (hove;  Suff.  Dial.  • 

Sihberidge ,  or  fibber  ed  ;  the  Banes  of  Matrimony, 
Suff.  ab  AS.  fyb,  fybbe.  Kindred,  Alliance,  Affi¬ 
nity. 

A  Shuck,  an  Hufkor  Shell, as  Bean-fliucks,  Beam 
fhells,  per  Anagramniatifmum  Hufk  forte. 

Sizzing ,  Yeaft  or  Barm,  Suff.  from  the  found 
Beer  or  Ale  in  working. 

•  Sidy* ;  Surly,  moody, 

Sig  \  Urine,  Chamber  lie.  i 

Site  ;  Filth,  becaufe  ufually  it  fubfides  to  the 
Bottom. 

Simpfon  ;  Grounfel,  fenecio.  Eft.  Suff i 

'  %  F  3: 
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A  Size  of  Bread,  and  Coe  of  Bread,  Cambridge . 
The  one  flgnifies  half,  the  other  one-fourth  Part  of 
a  Half-penny  Loaf.  That  Cue  is  nothing  but  q% 
the  Brft  Letter  of  Quarter  or  Quadrans  is  manifest. 
Size  comes  from  Scindo. 

Skaddle,  f cathie •,  Ravenous,  mifchievons,  Stiff  ab 
'AS:  Skade,  Harm,  Hurt,  Damage,  Mifchief ;  or 
fecedan ,  loedpre,  npeere.  Pro v.  One  doth  the  Skdtbe, 
and  another  hath  the  Scorn  •,  i.  e.  One  doth  the 
Harm,  and  another  bears  the  Blame.  Supra  among 
the  Northern  W ords. 

A  Skip  or  Jkep  *  a  Bafket,  but  not  to  carry  in 
*the  Hand  :  a  Bee- flip,  a  Bee- hive. 

Skrow  *,  Surly,  dogged  ;  Ufecl  moft  adverbially, 
as  to  look  lhrorw,  /.  e .  That  is  to  look  fowrly,; 

Stff. 

Skeeling ,  An  Ifie,  or  Bay  of  a  Barn,  Stiff. 

To  l lid  a  Wheel  ;  Ret  am  fufflaminare ,  with  an 
Iron  Hoop  fattened  to  the  Axis  to  keep  it  from 
turning  round  upon  theDefcent  of  a  fteepHiil,#^/. 
A  Jlappel,  a  Piece,  Part,  or  Portion,  Suff. 

To  flump  ;  To  flip,  or  fall  plum  down  into  any 
dirty,  or  wet  Place.  Itfeems  to  be  a  Word  made 
per  Qnomatopoeian  from  the  Sound. 

A  Snaggs ,  a  Snail,  Stiff.  Dial. 

A  Snurle,  a  Pofe  or  Cold  in  the  Head,  Coryza, 
Suff.  j  ’  <■ 

Span  new.  Very  new,  That  was  never  worn  or 
.ufed.  So  fpick  and  fpan  new. 

The  Sniffle  \  The  burnt  Week  or  Snuff  of  a 
Candle. 

A  Snathe  \  The  Handle  of  a  Sithe. 

A  Spurget ;  a  Tagge,  or  Piece  of  Wood  to  hang 
siny  thing  upon. 

A  Spurr  e-way ;  a  Horfe-way  through  a  Man’s 
Ground, which  one  may  ride  in  by  right  of  Cuftom. 
To  fpurk  up  i  To  ip  ring,  fhoot,  or  brifk  up. 

Tq 
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To  fquirm  ;  To  move  very  nimbly  about,  after 
the  manner  of  an  Eel.  It  is  fpoken  of  an  Eel. 

To  fummer land  a  Ground,  To  lay  it  fallow  a 

Vear>  aaatbswp  to 

A  falter,  or  folar ,  an  upper  Chamber  or  Loft, 
a  Latino  jdarium. 

To  fquat ,  To  bruife  or  make  fiat  by  letting  fall. 
Aftive  Suff. 

,  A  Staffs  of  Cocks,  a  Pair  of  Cocks. 

A  Stank  ;  a  Dam  or  Bank  to  flop  Water. 

Stover  ',  Fodder  for  Cattle  :  ab  Eftovei\  Gal A 
A  fwamp  ;  a  low  hollow  Place  in  any  Part  of  a 
Field.' 

The  Jiealoi  any  Thing,  /.  Manubrium,  The 
Handle,  or  Pedi cuius, The  Foot-ftalk  :  d  Bdg .  Feel, 
IJele.  Teut.  ftiel  Petiolus . 

A  Speen ,  or  ;  A  Cow’s  Pap  ;  ^  ./f  £ 

fpana,  mammae,  ubera.. 

Afofe-bangle  ;  a  flujttilh,  Battering,  lazy  Wench* 
a  ruftic  Word,  only  ufed  by  the  Vulgar. 

A  few  ;  a  Pool  to  preferve  Fifh  for  the  Tables 
to  be  drawn  and  filled  again  at  pleafure. 

A  Stoly  Houfe,  L  c:,  A  clutter’d,  dirty  Houle, 

Slif.  .  .  .  r 

A  Strand ;  One  of  the  Twills  of  a  Line,  be  it  of 

Horfe-hair  or  ought  elfe.  Stiff.  A.vW-A  A 

A  Stound  ;  A  little  while,  q.  a.  Stand.  ,  ; 
The  Strig The  Foot-ftalk  of  any  Fruit,  petto- 

Jus,  Suft.  ;i  ;  =  q‘  od  ^ 

Slamwood  y  The  Root  of  Trees  flubbed  up 
A  Stuckling  ;  An  Apple-pafty  or  Pye, 

Stufnet  ;  a  Pofnet  or  Skillet, 

A  full ;  a  Luncheon,  a  great  Piece  of  Bread, 

Cheefe,  or  other  Victuals,  Ef,  tnoqu  gninJ 
’Slurry,  Inflexible,  Sturdy  arid  Stiff;  St  over  e  is 
ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe,  and  fpoken  of  Cloth,  in 
Oppofuion  to  Limber. 


F  4 
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A  StUt j  a  Gnat V  S-omnier fet,  ah  AS.  Stut, 
Culexr 

Stover y  Fodder  for  Cattle  •,  as  Hay,  Straw,  or 
the  like,  Eff.  from  tint  French  Eftouver  fovere ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Coved.  SfnFnan  reduces  it  from  th eFrencb 
EitorTc  materia,  &  Eft  older,  mcejjaria  Juppeditare. 

Swads  *,  Pods  of  Pea-le,  or  the  like  Fulfe. 

To  fweale ,  To  finge  or  burn,  6'#/.  A  fwealed 
Pig,  afmgedPig;  at>  AS.  fwoelan,  to  kindle,  to 
jet  on  fire,  or  burn.  - 

To  fiverk  s  To  fniirl  as  a  Dog  doth, 


T. 


Fagge,  a  Sheep  of  the  firfl  Year,  Stiff. 

^  Ycrfy,  i.  e*  1 Touchy ,  Peevifh,  crofs,  apt  tefc 

be  angry'. 

To  Grafs,  To  fpread  abroad  new  mowen 
Grafs,  which  is  the  hrft  thing  that  is  done  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  drying  it,  and  making  it  into  Hay. 
Fewly,  or  Fuly,  Tender,  fick  :  Fuly  flomached, 

weak  flomached. 

To  toll  y  To  entice  of  draw  in,  to  decoy  or  flat¬ 
ter,  as;  the  Bell  tolling  calls  in  the  People  to  the 
Church;  • 

F emfe -breads  i.  e.  Sifted  Bread,  from  the  French 
Word 'Taints,  a  Sieve  or  Sierce. 

Very  tharky ,  very  dark,  Stiff. 

A  d heave  \  An  Ewe  of  the  firft  Year,  Eff. 
Etching,  Devonjh.  Cornu ?.  Setting  up  Turves  that 
fo  they  may  be  dried  by  the  Sun,  and  fit  to  bum 
upon  Land. 

'To'ibie,  or  tin  a  Candle,  To  light  it,  ah  AS. 
Tynan,  accendere ,  hinc  Tinder. 

"A  Fovet ,  or  Fcfet  •,  Half  a  Bufhel,  Kent .  a  noftro 
Two,  AS,  Fu,  Duo,  &  Fat  men  fur  am  iinius  pecci 
fignahte ,  a  Peck* 
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A  Trammel?  an  Iron  Instrument  hanging  in  the  . 
Chimney,  whereon  to  hang  Pots  or  Kettles  over 
tfee  Fire,  Eff. 

Treaf'?  Peevifh,  froward,  pettifh,  very  apt  to  be 
angry. 

A  Tumbrel*  a  Dung  cart. 

Trewets ,  or  Truets  •,  Pattens  for  Women,  Suff* 

A  T rip  of  Sheep,  i.  e .  a  few  Sheep,  Norf. 

A  Trug ;  a  Trey  for  Milk,  or  the  like,  Sujfex 
pal. 

To  trull?  To  trundle  ?  per  contrahUonem?  Suff, 

•  .  v. 

*"1pO  vang\  To  anfwer  for  at  the  Font  as  Godfa- 
then  He  vang'd  to  me  at  the  Vant ,  Somerfet- 
fhire,  in  Baptifterio  pro  me  fufcepit ?  ah  AS?  Fengan, 
to  reeeive,alfo  to  undertak e?verfo  f  in  v?pro  more  loci. 

Veiling ?  Plowing  up  the  Turf,  or  upperSurface  of 
the  Ground,  to  lay  on  Heaps  to  burn.  Weft-Country . 

'  A  Vo  or?  a  Furrow,  Suff. 

A  Follow ,  a  Fallow,  Suff.  Generally  in  the  Weft- 
Country  they  ufe  v  inltead  of/,  and  z  infltad  of  s. 

Vrith  •?  Etherings,  orW  in  dings  of  Hedges,  teneri 
rami  Coryli ,  quihus  infiexis  fepes  colligant  &  ftahiliunt  : 
ah  AS.  Wrydhan,  torquere?  diftorquere ,  contrator- 
quere  :  Wridha,  lor um?  Wridelf,  Fafcia?  quia  fci.  hi 
rami  contorti  inftar  loti  &  Fafcioe  fepes  colligant , 
£kinner. 

■  -w, 

-  :  ••  o  /  -  •  ‘  % 

W Attics?  Made  of  fplit  Wood,  in  Muon  of 
Gates,  whereing  they  ufe  to  fold  Sheep, as 
eliewhere  in  Hurdles,  Suff.  ah  AS.  watelas?  Crates, 
Hurdles. 

Welling?  or  Whey,  Is  heating  it  fcalding  hot,  in 
order  to  the  taking  oft  the  Curds.  W tiling  or  wal¬ 
ling?  in  old  Englijh ,  is  boiling.  di 
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A  Went,  a  fmall  Fault,  Hole,  Decay  or  Ble- 
milh  j  efpecially  jn  Cloth,  EJf.  ab  AS.  IV cm,  a  Blot, 
Spot,  or  Blemifh. 

A  Were ,  or  wair  -,  a  Pond  or  Pool  of  Water, ab 
AS.  War  a  Fifh-pond,  a  Place  or  Engine  for  catch¬ 
ing  and  keeping  of  Fifh.  - 

A  Wbapple  Way,  i.  e.  Where  a  Cart  and  Horfes 
,  cannot  pals,  but  Horfes  only,  Sujf. 

A  Wheeden ,  a  Simple  Perfon,  Weft. 

A  wheady  Mile,  a  Mile'  beyond  Expectation, 
longer  than  it  fee  ms  to  be. 

Whicket  for  whacket ;  Or  quit  tee  for  quattee,  i.  e. 

Quid  pro  quo ,  Kent. 

To  whimper.  To  begin  to  cry,  slJOiril  «jKOtriT 
A  Whittle ,  a  double  Blanket,  which  Women 
wear  over  their  Shoulders  in  the  Weft-Country,  as 
elfewhere  Ihort  Cloaks,  ab  AS.  Hwitel,  Sagum,  Sa¬ 
ga,  lana,  a  kind  of  Garment,  a  Caffock,  an  Irijh 
Mantle,  &c.  v.  Somner. 

Willows  Bench;  a  Share  of  the  Hulband’sEftate 
which  Widows  in  Suffex  enjoy,  befide  their  Joyn- 
tures. 

To  wimme  ;  Suff.  Dial.  e.  Winnow. 

A  Wind-row,  The  Greens  or  Borders  of  a  Field 
dug  up,  in  order  to  the  carrying  the  Earth  on  to 
the°  Land  to  mend  it.  It  is  called  Windrow,  becaufe 
it  is  laid  in  Rows,  and  expofed  to  the  Wind. 

Woadmel,  a  hairy,  coarte.  Stuff,  made  of  Ifland 
Wool,  and  brought  thence  by  our  Seamen  to  Norf, 

Suff.  &c.  ' 

Woodcock  Soil  *,  Ground  that  hath  a  Soil  under 

the  Turf  that  looks  of  a  Woodcock  colour,  and 
is  not  good. 


Y.  Tare  ; 
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Jjv  I  jtj  v(  i;.  y*  i'  •*  **’  'J  ,  ’•[  ■  T.  ,  __  n.  fit 

Y. 

V  "  ‘  \*  *•  > 

5  i  V.*  •  ■  -  .tv  ;  '  j} 

YAri,  Nimble,  fprightly,  fmart,  Suff. 

A  Yafpen,  or  Yeepfen ,  In  Efjex  fignifies  as 
much  as  can  be  taken  up  in  both  Hands  joined  to¬ 
gether.  Gouldman  renders  it,  vola  feu  manipulasy 
fortean  a  nofiro.  Grafping,  ilifd  propter  euphoniam 
lit  era  canind  rand  g,  in  y  facillimd  fane  &  vulga- 
tiffima  nofir oe  Jinguoe  mutatione  tranfiunte  \  cp  d*  * 
quantum  quisvola  comprekendere  poteft^  Skinner. 

In  Suffix,  for  hafp,  clafp,  wafp,  they  pronounce 
hapfe,  clapfe,  wapfe,  Qc.  for  Neck,  Nick  ;  for 
Throat,  Throtte  >  for  choak,  chock.  Set’n  down, 
let’n  ftand,  come  again  and  fet’n  anon..  C’have  eat 
lb  much  c’ham  quit  a  quot,  Devonjh.  i.  e,  I  can  eat 
no  more  y  I  have  ea:  fo  much  that  I  am  cloyed. 


A  C  A  T  A, 

1 


(  9 2  ) 
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PARALLELED 

With  British  or  Welch,  by  my  learned 
and  ingenious  Friend  Mr.  EDWARD 
LLOYD,  of  Oxford. 

JV.  B .  The  Syllables  thus  mark’d  A  are  long,  thus  ' 
very  ihort  and  ftnart. 

Englijh .  Britijh. 

j,  fj  M  Ark,  a  large  i.  ARkb-,  Lat.  Area, 
Chell  for  Corn.  cifta.  But  the 

modern  Signification  is  a 
Coffin.  It  is  doubtlefs  of 
the  fame  Origin  with  the 
Latin  Word,  tho’  we  can¬ 
not  fay  that  all  that  are 
fo  have  been  borrowed 
of  the  Romans. 


2.  An. 
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"  2.  An  At  ter  cop  *  a 
Spider’s  Web.  Mr.  Ni- 
cholfcn  gives  the  Ety  mo¬ 
logy  of  this  Word  from 
'  Saxon.  I  rather  think  it 
originally  Prz/£/&,becaufe 
remaining  in  ufe  only  in 
Cumberland. 

g.  An  Aumbry  *,  A 
Cupboard. 


4.  Bragget.  \  a  fort  of 
compound  Drink  or  Me- 
theglin. 

5.  A  Bratt  *,  Semi- 
.cindium  ex  vilifilmo 
panno. 

6.  Braugh  wham  ;  a 
fort  of  Meat  in  Lanca - 
Jhire. 

7.  A  Capo  5  a  work¬ 
ing  Horfe. 


8.  A  Cod ;  a  Pillow, 
^5.  Codde  eft  Pera, 
Marfupium.  Matth.  10. 
jo.  Gr^ci  ledis 
hyemem  imponebant,ut 
asftate  Auto  re 

Laertio  lib.  2.  in  Mene- 
demo,  Mr.  Nicplfon. 


2.  Cop ,  and  Copp'my  is 
a  Spider  ^  but  a  Spider’s 
Web  we  call  gwer  cop 
and  corruptly.  Gwydyr 
goppyn. 


3.  A  Atmari  figniBes  the 
fame  thing  in  Wei/h, bwt 
it’s  now  grown  obfokte. 
I  fuppofe  we  might  have 
it  of  the  Normans. 

4.  Brdgod  *  idem.  A 
common  Drink  among 
Country  People  in  their 
Feafts  or  Wakes. 

5.  Brat  hay.  Rags, 
Brettyn ,  a  Rag,  Brethyn , 
Woollen  Cloth.  Hiber- 
nis  BredhyAn; 

6.  Brwkhan ,  a  fort  of 
Lhymry. 

7.  Kephyl a  Horfe. 
The  Irijh  call  a  working 
Horfe  Kappwl.  All  of 
the  fame  Original  with 
Caballus'. 

8.  Kw\d  and  Rod  A 
Bag. 


Aut 
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9.  A  Cr/?£,  a  Rock. 
Ja  Lycia  Cragus  mons 


quidameftdidtusStepha- 
no  autore,  Cujus  etiam 
meminit  Horatius. 

Aut  vjridis  Cragi,&c. 
Mr.  Nicclfon , 

10.  Cole,  or  Keale  \ 
Pottage. 


7 


1 1.  Copping,  The  Top 
or  Roof  of  a  Wall. 

12.  Bare ,  Harm,  or 
Pain. 

*  it-  V.  .  -  .  «  1,  \  ,•  y*  .•*  *  $ 

13.  'Trinket,  a  Por¬ 
ringer. 

14.  A  Bub,  a  Pool 
of  Water. 

r  .  1  r  *  ■*  / 1 1  e  1’;  o 

V 

1 5.  A  Boubler  ;  A' 
Difh. 

her.  if  'a 

16.  A  P00/. 

-  vbcEE  aria  to  ;\n,v  I 

17.  An  Ellmother ,  A 
Stepmother. 

?.•  'O  ^  .■  ** .  ^  ^  k 

*  t  tf  s  -  t  '-.“l 

18.  Elden  *,  Fewel,  ^ 

AS.  fEled,  Ignis. 

1 9.  A  Garth',  A 
Yard. 


9.  Kraig',  A  Rock.  I 
conjedture  this  Word  to 
be  originally  Britijh* 


16.  i&zse;/,  idem.  Sec 
Armoficahis.ThisWord 
runs  through  manyLari- 
guages,  or  Dialedts,  and 
is  nothing  but  the  Latin 
Caulis  a  Synonyme  of 
Brafficd,  called  thence 
Colewort. 

11.  Koppa  \  The  Top 
of  any  thing. 

11.  Bera ,  Phrenefis, 
Unde  y  Gyndhafedh,In* 
fania,  furor. 

13.  Tranked,  idem. 

14.  Hibefnis  Tybyr 
Fons,  nobis  Bwv'r,  A- 
qua. 

15.  Bwller,  in  Car¬ 
digan/hire,  dignifies  the 
fame. 

1 6.  Dol ,  a  Meadow* 
by  a  River  Side. 

1 7.  Ail  \  The  fecorid. 
So  that  perhaps  a  Step¬ 
mother  might  be  called 
the  fecond  Mother. 

18.  Aelwyd  \  The 
Hearth. 

19.  Gardh  %  A. Gar¬ 
den. 

20.  Grig 
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20.  Grig,  Saloplenfi-  20.  Gry'g,  Heath, 
bus  Heath. 


21.  Grets,  Stairs* 

/ 

22.  He,  She. 

‘  $8  raabi  #V»«TA  6  s 

23.  To  heal.  To  co- 


24.  Held  ;  Bafhful. 


2,5.  Knoll ,  A  little 
rou  n  d  H  i  1  1,  ab  A  S  .Cnolle, 
Top  or  Cop  of  a  Hill, 
or  Mountain. 

n/' H  r.  vd 

•>bt!OX:l  odl  .  uK  ,t s 


2 1 .  Grifiay ,  idem .  Bor¬ 
rowed  doubtlcfs  from 
the  French. 

22.  Hi,  She.  In  Pro¬ 
nunciation  there  is  no 
Difference. 

23.  Hilio,  To  cover.' 
Perhaps  we  have  receiv’d 
it  from  the  Englijh,  which 
may  be  the  Reafon  Dr. 
Davies  hath  omitted  it  in 
his  Lexion.  It  is  aWord 
generally  ufed  in  North 
Wales. 

24.  G-vdyl  •,  Bafhfal, 
which  in  the  feminine 
Gender  is  vdyl,  as  Merk~ 
hw'yl,  a  bafhful  Maid  : 
And  fo  in  fame  other 
Cafes,  according  to  the 
Idiom  of  this  Language, 
v.  g.  y  mae  yn  w"yl,  he 
is  bafhful. 

25.  Klol  i  The  Head. 
The  Hills  in  Wales  are 
generally  denominated 
byMetaphorsfromfome 
Parts  of  the  Body.  Ex. 
gr .Penitiaenf&awr, y  Ben - 
glog.  Pal  y'  Lhykkay * 
Ker'n  y  Bwkh,  y  vron 
deg ,  Kev’n  y  Braikh,  y 
Grimmog.  Pen  fignifying 
a  Fie&d, Penglog  a  Skull, 
Tdl  the  Forehead  ;  Kern 
one  Side  of  the  Face,  y 

2  6.  i  he 
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2 6.  The  Speer ,  The 
Chimnev  Poll. 

. r 

27.  Stank,  The  Han¬ 
dle  of  a  Pail. 

28.  Fabern ,  a  Cellar. 


29. To  ware  ones  Mo¬ 
ney,  To  fpend  it  or  lay 
it  out. 


30.  Tide,  Chriftmas, 

Fr.  Junius  (in  Lexicofua 
AS.)  vocem  Zehul  fac 
turn  putat  a 

Britain.  Gwyl,  Feftum 
Fevijg  Mr.  Nicholfon.  So 
that./#/*  is  originally  no¬ 
th  ing  elfe  but  Vigilice ,  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  rightly  judg- 
eth. 

31.  A  Fowmart ;  A 
Pole-eat.  Martes  is  a  no¬ 
ted  Beall  of  this  vermi¬ 
nous  Kind,  defired  for 
their  Furs,  whence, per¬ 
chance,  the  Pole-cat 
might  be  denominated 

O 
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Vron  the  Breaft  *,  KcVen 
the  Back  ;  Braikh  an 
Arm,  and  KriWimog  a 
Leg. 

26.  Tfpyr,  Idem. 

27.  TJlwX  A  Milk¬ 
ing-pail. 

28.  Favarn ,  An  Ale- 
houfe  :  A  Word  in  all 
Probability  borrowed 
from  the  Latin ,  tho’  the 
Irijh  ufe  it  alfo  in  the 
fame  Senfe. 

2 9.  Gw arr to, To  fpend 
Money,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Property  of 
the/T" djhs  becomes  fome- 
times  Warrio ,  E.  g.  Eu 
a  warrio dh  ei  gor on.  He 
fpent  his  Crown. 

30.  Gw) Hay,  Idem  : 
Which,  according  to  the 
Weljh  Syntax,  is  fome 
times  Wiliay.  Proper¬ 
ly  it  fignifies  only  Ho¬ 
lidays,  and  is,  dou  briefs 
derived  from  the  Latin 
Word  Vigiloe . 

31.  Phw' lb arty  Idem. 


Foumart , 
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Foumart,  q.  Foul- mart, 
from  its  {linking  Smell. 

32.  Lurdom  >  Noife. 


9Z 


32.  Lwrdh ;  Noifo; 
Hence  Ladwrdh  \  Con¬ 
tention. 


33-  A  Cavelkk ,  An 
Iron  Crow. 

34.  A  Middin ,  A 
Dunghill. 

35.  A  Mear ,  A  Lake, 
from  the  Latin,  Mare . 


36.  An  F/£  ;  A  wild 
Swan. 

37.  Same,  which  we 
pronounce  fometimes 
Seame.  It  fignifies  not 
only  Goofe-greafe,  but 
in  general  any  kind  of 
Greafe,  or  Suet,  or  Oil, 
wherewith  our  Clothiers 
anoint  or  befmear  their 
Wool  to  make  it  run  or 
draw  out  in  Spinning.  It 
is  a  general  Word  in 
molt  Countries. 

38.  Spokes  of  aWheel. 

4 

39.  A  Glaive  ;  A 
Sword  or  Bill. 

40.  A  Riddle  ^  A 
courfe  fieve.  We  make 
a  Difference  between  a 
Kiddle  and  a  Sieve.  A 
Riddle  isofan  oblongFi- 


33.  Gwiv ,  A  Leaver/ 
Gavel,  A  Holt. 

34.  Mi/sg-  i  Dirt. 

35.  Mir,  Water; 
whence  Swallow-trees 
are  called  Merhelig,  h.e. 
Salices  aquaticse. 

36.  F//fyr,WildGeefe; 

37,  Saim\  Greafe,  of 
the  fame  Fountain, 
doubtlefs,with  the  Latin 
Word  Sebum.  I  Ihould 
rather  think  with  the  He¬ 
brew  Shdmen  Pinguedo. 
Sevum  not  being  a  gene¬ 
ral  Word  for  Fat  or 
Greafe,  but  proper  for 
Tallow  or  hard  Fat. 

3  8  •  Yfpagay  ;  Legs  ; 
ufed  alio  metaphorically 
for  the  Feet  of  a  S00L 

39.  Glaiv  ;  a  Bill, 
it  is  a  French  Word. 

40.  Rhidilh ;  Idem. 


gur  c; 
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gure,  whereas  as  Sieve  is 
round,  and  a  Riddle  is 
made  of  ro\j$d  Wickers, 
placed  long* ways  one  by 
another,whereas  a  Sieve 
is  made  of  thin,  long 
Elates,  as  it  were  woven 
together,fothattheHoles 
of° it  are  four-fquare.  * 
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North  COUNTRY  WORDS,  received  from  Mr* 
Tomlinson,  of  Edmund-Hall,  a  Cumberland 
Gentleman,  and  communicated  to  me  by  the 
fame  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd. 

Becky  a  Rivulet,  or  fmall  Brook.  This  Word 


£\  is  already  entered  among  the  I'd  or  them  Words  ; 
and  noted  to  he  common  to  the  ancient  Saxon ,  High  and 
Low  Dutchy  and  Danijh .  It  is  ufed  not  only  in  the 
North,  hut  in  fame  Southern  and  Weftern  Counties , 
ctnd gives  Denomination  to  fo?ne  Towns y  as  Welbeck, 
Sandbeck,  Trout-beck, 

4  Bourny  or  Burn  y  a  Rivelut,  or  Spring.  This  is 
alfo  common  to  Jome  Southern  Counties^  and  gives  De¬ 
nomination  to  many  T ownSy  rS  he  r  b  u  r  n ,  M  i  I  b  u  r  n ,  &  V. 

Bore-tree ,  Elder-tree,  from  the  great  Pith  in  the 
younger  Branches,  which  Children  commonly  bore 
out  to  make  Pot-guns  of  them. 

Bracken  ;  Fern.  Ab.  Angl.  Break,  becaufe  when 
its  Moiftureis  dried  up  it  is  very  brittle.  A  Brake  is 
an  Inftrument  to  break  Flax  with,  of  the  fameOri- 
ginal.  Break  comes  from  the  Saxon  Brecan .  Brake 
Fern  is  a  general  Word  all  England  every  and  better 
known  in  this  Country  [  Effex]  than  Fern  \  indeed  the 
only  Word  in  ufe  among  the  Vulgar ,  who  underjland 
not  Fern.  Bracken  is  hut  the  Plural  of  Brake,  as  Eyn 
of  Ey ,  and  Peafen  of  Peafe,  &  c. 
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Brent-brow ,  A  ileep  Hill,  Metaph.  The  Brow 
pf  a  Hill,  Supercilium,  the  Edge  or  Side  of  a 
Hill,  or  Precipice. 

A  Brock  *,  A  Badger.  This  is  a  Word  known 
in  moil  Countries.  The  Animal  is  trionymus, 
Badger ,  Brock,  or  Gr^y. 

To  coop ,  or  cowp  ;  To  chaffer,  or  exchange.  It 
is  a  Low  J}utch  Word.  That  which  is  given  by  the 
Party  which  hath  the  worft  Goods  is  called  Boot; 
as  what  Boot  will  you  give  me  between  your  old  Tawd 
and  my  Filly  ?  i.  e.  between  your  old  Mare  and  my 
young  one  :  ab  A  S.  Bot ,  Reward,  or  Recompenfe. 
To  boot  is  ufed  frequently  in  the  fame  Senfe  all  Eng¬ 
land  over.  Boot  fignifies  Profit ,  as  in  that  imperfonal 
Verb ,  it  booteth  not,  it  profiteth,  helpeth,  or 
availeth  not. 

Copt-know  ;  The  Top  of  a  Hill  rifing  like  a  Cone 
or  Sugar-loaf.  Copt,  I  conceive,  ccmesfrom  Caput, 
#WKnow,  or  K nolle,  is  the  Pop  of  a  Hill. 

A  Cowdy  ;  A  little  Cow,  a  Scotch  Runt  with¬ 
out  Horns,  or  elfe  with  very  fhort  ones,  fcarce  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  South  Country  Veal  in  Height  :  So  that 
the  Word  is  only  a  Diminutive  of  Cow. 

A  Creil ;  A  fhort,  ftubbed,  dwarfifh  Man,  Nor - 
ihumberland. 

A  Croft,  A  Ifnall  Clofe,  or  Inclofure,  atone 
End  whereof  a  Dwelling-Houfe,  with  a  Garth,  or 
Kitchen-garden  is  ufually  placed,  ab  A  S.  Croft, 
Agellulus.  Croft,  for  any  fmall  Field  or  Inclofure  in 
general,  without  any  refpctl  to  a  Manfion-hcufe,  is 
-common  in  all  Counties  of  England. 

Cyphel,  Houfeleek. 

A  Difh- cradle,  or  Credle,  A  wooden  Utenfil  for 
wooden  Difhes,  much  in  ufe  in  the  North  of  Eng - 
Innd ,  made  ufually  like  a  Cube  or  Die,  and  fome- 
times  like  a  Parallelipipedon.,  long  Cube,  or  Cra¬ 
dle,  Cumber.  :  A  Dike  * 
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A  Bike ,  a  Ditch.  This  Is  only  a  Variety  of 
Dialed;  tho’  it  feems  Dyke,  and  Seugh,  or  Sought 
are  diftinguifhed  in  the  North,  a  Dyke  being  a. 
Ditch  to  a.  dry  Hedge,  either  of  Trees  or  Earth, 
as  in.  arable  Lands,  where  the  Ditch  is  ufually  dry. 
all  Summer  ;  hurt  a  Sough  aDitch  brimful  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  as  in  Meadows  or  Sowbrows  are  not  above 
half  a  Yard  in  Height.  A  Sough  is  a  fubt  err  aneous 
V atilt  or  Channel ,  cut  through  a  Hill ,  to  lay  Coal  Mines 
or ,  any  other  Mine  dry. 

■  A  Bubter ,  or  Boubler ,  A  Platter  or  Difh.  Vox 
; per  magnam  Anglia  partem,  dffiufa. 

Braffe ,  The  Grains  of  Malt,  a  Belg.  Draf  ejnf- 
dem  fignificati.  T his  is  a  general  Word ,  Jignifying 
not  only  Grains,  but  Swill ,  as  in  thofe  Proverbs.  Draffe 
is  good  \  enough  for  Swine  ;  and,  The  Hill  Sowe 
eats  up  all  the  Draffe. 

A  Fowmart\  A  Polecat,  or  Fitchet;  Brit.  FfwL 
barth.  This  is  entered  in  the  Collection. 

A  Gilly  a  Place  hem’d  in  with  two  fteep  Brows^ 
or  Banks,  ufually  flourishing  with  Brufhwood,  a- 
Rivulet  running  between  them.  It  is  entered  in 
the  Collection. 

A  Geofer  or  Grofe-cree  $-  a  Hut  to  put  Geefe  in. 

A  Gob  y  an  open  or  wide  Mouth.  Hence  to  gob¬ 
ble,  to  fw allow  greedily,  or  with  open  Mouth. — 
Gob,  in  the  South,  f.gntfies  a  large  Morfel  or  Bit ;  fo- 
we  fay  a  good  Gob,  1.  e.  a  good  Segment  or  Bart.  The 
Biminuiivl  whereof  is  Gobbet,  cut  into  Gobbets, 
perchance  from  the  Greek  Word  x'Aiu, 

A  Gully  ;  a  large  Houfehold  Knife. 

A  Gave locky  an  iron  Crown,  ab  AS.  Gaoc.  vel 
catapulta,  halifta..  Already  entered. 

Hadder  v  Fleath,  or  Ling. 

Th z  Hcllen  •,  is  a  Wall  about  two  Yards  and  an- 
balf  high,ufed  in  Dwelling-houfes  to  fecure  the -Fa¬ 
mily  from  the  Blafts  of  Wind  rufliing  in  when  tee 
Heck  is  open.  'To  this  Wall, on  that  Side  next  to 
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the  Hearth,  is  annexed  a  Sconce,  or  Skreen  of 
Wood  or  Stone. 

Hen-hawks,  A  Hen 'rood,  from  the  Bawks  of 
which  it  confifts.  V.  Bawks. 

A  Knor,  or  Kniirre,  A  .Chart,  Clubbed,  dwarfifl* 
Man.  Metaph.  from  a  Knor,  or  Knot  in  a  Tree. 
In  the  South  we  ufe  the  Diminutive  Knurle  in  the  fame 
Senfe. 

A  Keil  of  Hay,  A  Cock  of  Hay,  Northumber¬ 
land. 

A  Lcffet  A  large  flat  wooden  DiCh,  not  much 
unlike  a  V oider.  .  , 

A  Mould  warp  ;  A  Mole ;  Mold  in  the  Saxon  is 
Dull  *,  in  Englijh  Mould  is  ufed  for  Earth,  efpe- 
dally  among  Gardeners.  IVorpen  in  Low  Dutch  is 
ufed  to  call  forth,  whence  to  wort  is  to  call  forth, 
as  a  Mole  or  Hog  doth.  Phis  is  a  IFord  known  all 
ever  England,  the?  not  in  frequent  Ufe. 

A  Mell ;  A  wooden  Sledge  or  Beetle  *,  ab  A  S. 
Mell ,  Crux,  from  the  exadt  Refemblance  of  the 
Head  and  Shaft  (or  Handle)  efpecially  before  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Shaft  is  cut  off,  to  a  Crofs. Hence 
Meldebrs  vor  Doors)  a  Paflage  through  a  Dwell¬ 
ing  houle.  For  in  the  North  Parts  of  England,  the 
Ploufes  of  thofe  of  the  inferior  Sort  have  a  PaCTage 
through  them  with  a  Door  or  Heck  on  one  Side 
into  the  Dwelling-houfe,  and  another  on  the  other 
Side  into  the  Byer ,  where  they  bind  their  Cows, 
Oxen,  Cfc.  lengthways  on  each  Side.  This  Byer 
hath  a  Grupe ,  Groop  or  Fojfula ,  in  the  Midd  from 
the  Door  to  the  other  End  j  fo  that  the  Foffula 
from  the  Door  to  the  other  End  reprefents  the 
Shaft  of  a  Mell  ;  or  the  dreight  Tree  in  a  Crofs, 
and  t lie  PafTage  through  the  Houfe,  the  Head  of 
tranfvers  Tree. 

A  Porr  \  A  Glafier  or  Plummer,  a  Salamander. 

Pct-cleps  \  Pot  hooks,  from  clip  or  clap,  becaufe 
they  clap  or  catch  hold  of  the  Pot. 

•  Rad ; 
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Rud  ;  A  fort  of  Blood  ftone,  ufed  in  marking. 
Sheep*,  from  the  red  Colour.. 

ARiggilt  5  A  Ram  with  one  Stone  ;  a  Tup -hog  is. 
a  Ram  of  one  Year  old  ;  a  Gimmer-hog ,  an  Ewe  of 
thelllife  hge9-a-Twtnter  is  a  Hog  two  Years  old. 

A  Roop  \  a  Hoarfenefs ;  a  Cimbrico  Hroop  vet; 
jferoop ,  vociferatio,  by  which  it  is  frequently  con- 
traced. 

Smidy  ',  A  Smith's  Shop,  whence  SmidyknoomN ar* 
Dial. 

I  A  St  eg  \  a  Gander. 

To  flam  one  *,  To  beat  or  cuff  one  ftrenuoufly. 
A  flam  or  film  Fellow,  is  a  fkragged,  tail,  raw- 
boned  Fellow  the  Length  of  whole  Arms  gives 
him  the  Advantage  of  Unking  hard,  and  therefore 
Rich  are  noted  for  Fifty-cuffs  ;  whence  Jlam  leems 


to  be  derived. 

Snurles  *,  Noftrils.  . 

Sower-milk  »  Butter-milk  ;  fower  from  its  long; 

Handing.  '  -  ^  ,, 

A  Swans  ;  Locus  Paludofus,  or  Part  of  a  Pafture 

overflowed  with  Water,  not  much  unlike  a  Tarn, 
or  Louth  •,  whence  the  Grafs,  by  the  Superfluity  of 
an  oleaginous  Moifture,  degenerates  into  coarfe 
Piles,  which  in  Summer  (molt  of  theWaterbeing 
exhaled)  is  fo  interwoven  with  thick  Mud  and 
Slime,  and  the  Files  fo  long  and  top-heavy,  thac 
they  embrace  the  Surface  of  the  Mud,  and  com- 
pofe  a  Verdure  like. that  ol  a  Meadow.  , 

V  Swine.gr eun  •,  A  Swine’s  Snout,  a  Dan,  an  Ifla  .. 
Gram  Nafus,  fuperius  labrum.  Whence  our  »|- 
UJh  Word  to  grin,  becaufe  in  grinning  the 
ties  of  the  upper  Lip  are  contracted. 

Tabs  •,  Childrens  hanging  Sleeves  ;  A  Tab  for  a 

Shoe-latchet  is  already  entered.  , 

Thin  Drink  Small  Beer,  Cerev.fia  tenuis, whence 

thin  is  derived.  The  Low  Dutch  ufe  Wick  Beer  f^ 
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Jlrong  Beer  ;  /&>’,  /<?  fay  the  Truth ,  they  call  thick 

Beer  is  properly  fo ,  wry  thick  and  muddy . 

C  Biack-lead,  Cumberland .  See  Mr.  NicoU 

fin's  Catalogue. 

.  Waljh ,  or IVeljb  \  Strange,  infipid,  ab  AS.  TVealb* 
vel  potius  Teutonico  Wdfih  ftrange  j,  Welfh  Po- 
tage,  ftrange,  infipid  Potage. 

Unleed ,  or  Unlead  ;  A  general  Name  for  any 
crawling  venomous  Creature,  as  a  Toad,  It  is 
fometimes  afcribed  to  man,  and  then  it  denotes  a 
fly,  wicked  Fellow,  that  in  a  manner  creeps  to  do 
Mifchief,  the  very  - Fell:  of  Society.  See  Mr* 
Nicolfin's  Catalogue.  * 

A  Whimock ,  or  Kit ;  A  Pail  to  carry  Milk  in. 


$ 


Olofarium 
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Gloffarium  Northnnhymbricum . 

* '  Andorn  \  Mercnda.  A  S.  Unbejinmer, 

it,  D..  .  „  ft-r  C~l. /~\ t- T  T  ri  rl -a  n  r-n  i  _ 
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Prandium.  Ita  &  Goth.  Undaurni- 
mat.  Luc.  xiv.  12.  This  is ,  I  fuppofe 
^  aj=p!g  that  A  entered  Orndorn 

in  my  Collection, 

Arelumes ;  V.  Heir-lumes. 

Arveb  bread  Silicernium.  AS.  Appull.  Pius, Re- 
ligioius,  hue  fpeftare  videtur.  Ita  ut  Arvel-bread 
proprie  denotet  panem  folenniter  magis  &  Religiose 
comeitum.  This  JVord  is  alfo  entered  in  the  Collection  \ 
hut  there  wants  the  Etymology  of  it. 

At  ter  cop  \  Aranea.  AS.  Arrepcopa.  q.  d.  Ani¬ 
mal  fumme  Venenofum.  Jhis  is  in  the  Collection 

without  Etymol. 

A  Beeld  •,  Munimentum,  afrigoris  injuria.  Quid 
fi  ah  AS.  belabian,  Excufare,  Liberare  ? 

ABifpel ;  Nequam  q.d.  Qiii  adeo  infignis  eftNe* 
bulo  ut  jam  in  proverbium  abiit.  AS.  bijppel 
Birpel,  Parabola,  Proverbium.  M.atth,  xxi.  33* 
Blake  \  Color  fubniger.  AS.  bleac.  Hinc  cogno¬ 
men,  apud  Noftrates  freque  n  s,  Blake  lock  j  vox  ejuf- 
demfere  valoriscumnobilfairfaxiorum  cognormne. 
Videtur  effe  variatio  duntaxat  Dialedh  pro  Black. 

To  llin  ;  Ceflare.  AS.  ablinnan  &  blinnan  ;  fine 
augmento  initiali,  Chaucero,  Blin, 

Brott.  Frumenti  analcCiu.  AS.  ^ebpore.  Frag- 
menta.  Luc.  ix.  17.  &  Matt.  xv.  37.  b  a 
Bummle  Kytes ;  Vaccinia.  Rubum  Saxomsvoca* 
runt  beig  beam,  i.  e.  Tribulum  majorem.  Lit  au- 
tern  cyj?,  vel  ciS,  minatio. 


A  Caw  el 
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A  Gmfc/ ;  Chors.  AS .  Lapel,  Calathus,  Qualus. 
A  Chibe  ;  Cepa.  ^9.  Lipe. 

To  click  •,  Ampere.  j^elsecean.  ■'••-V'l 

Copt ;  Superbus,  Faftuofus.  AS.  coppe,  Apex, 
Faftigium.  Unde  copepr,  Sum mus^ 

A  Cow  (hot  \  Palumbus.  AS.  cupceot:e.:tA^  & 
To  crime  \  Mugire.  Forte  a  Saxonico  Roman,  * 
Sufurrare,  Mu  fill  are. 

Quae  in  C  defiderantar  Quaere  in  K. 

To  deeght  \  Extergere,  inundate;  AS.  tiihran, 
Parate,  Difponere.  ‘oihran  an  aejiendt)  ^pjur. 
Nobis,  to  indite  a  Letter. 

A  Bobby  *,  Stultus,  Fatuus,  AS.  fcobjent),  fenex 
decrepitus  &  delirans;  '  . 

To  dree  ;  Perdu'rare.  A  S.  at>]teo£an,  Pati. 
Brnvy  i  Limofus.  AS.  ^ebjiaept)  pgetrep,  Aqu* 
turbata.  Chaucero,  drovi. 

Eeth  ♦,  Facilis.  AS.  Ea^  &  eaj?elte.  Mat.  xix. 
2,6.  Chaucero,  Eith  &  Eth. 

To  fang  *,  Apprehendere.  A  S.  pangah.  Belgis,: 
vanghen. 

To  f aw,  i.  Fang.  AS.  pon.  Gothice,  FahanJ 
Iflandis,  faa. 

A  Fell ;  Mons.  Plura,  ™p)  ™  Vide  apud 

Scholiaften  in  Ariltoph.  in  Nudibus,  Ad.  i.Scen.  f  . 
Quse  trahfcripfit  fere  Suidas  in  voce  y  K  ury 

Foor-days  •,  Die  declinante.  A  S.  top^-'Da^ep.Et 
pojd5nihre]r,  Node  long£  proveda. 

T o  found  *,  Idem  quod  Fettle.  AS.  puntnari. 
Gcirn-windles  •,  Harpedone, Rhombus,  vf  £.geajt- 
pin'rei.  Quod  a  geajin  Penfa,  Stamen  •,  &  piiVoan, 
torque  re! 

To  geall  •,  Dolere.  Vox  proprie  de  dolore  ex  tu¬ 
rn  10  frigore  dr.  Forte  a  SarXonico  jeailan,-  Interti- 
grere,  to  gall. 

Giver ous  •,  Avid  us,  A  S.  3  pep.  Luce  xvi.  14. 
Quam  vocem  a  Graeco  perit  M.  Cafaub. 

Trad.  de4to.  Ling.  p.  £12.  ,c  U  z  q 

-kv:v  *  To 
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To  gloom  y  Vultu  cffe  ifeveriori.  AS.  jlommunj, 
Cxepufculum;  noftratibus,  the  glomeing.  ka  ur  to 
gloom  apte  refpondet  Latino  frontem  obnubilare. 
In  the  South  we  ufe  gloom,  or  glum,  frequently  as 
An  Adjective  for  tetricus,  vuiti  trifti. 

A  Gob/lick  4  .Cochleare.  F.  Junius  (in  GloffOoth. 
p.  318.)  teftatur  fe  quondam  in  iilo  traCiu  hollandtce 
ubi ,  &£.  incidiffe  in  Rufiicas  aliquot  familias  quilus 
cochkar  quotidiano  Sermone  gaepftock  dicebatur. Goth. 
Stika  eft  Calix.  AS .  ptricce  Cochlear  9  &  pncce 
bacillus.  Vox  gob  eft  ab  AS.  jeapan  pandere  to 
gape.  Unde  jap,  pro  diruptione  iepis. 

A  Gate  ;  Comma.  A  Flood  gate.  AS.  jeotran  t 
ajeoran,  Fundere.  Goth  :  G  in-tan.  Belgis,  gieten. 

Af  Gouk  i  Cuculus,  Avis.  AS.  jaece  t  gaec.  Da¬ 
nis,  gog. 

A  Grupe ,  Uatina,  At  gpsep,  gpep  &  gpoepe. 
kilianOjgrippe.Goth :  Grobos,  foveas. Mat.vm.  20. 

A  Hackin  ;  Lucanica.  AS.  gehadccot)  plepc,  Far- 
cimen  5  &  jehaecca,  farcimentum. 

Hand-fejUng  •,  Contractus  Matrimonialis.Danis, 
feftenol.  J.  If.  Pontan.  Chor.  Dan.  Defer,  p.  799. 

Harnes  *,  Cerebrum  Goth  :Thairn. Danis. Hierne. 
Sicambris  ;  hern  vel  hirn.  Omnia  haec  facillime  a 
Graeco  V.  M.  Cafaub.  de  4to.Ling.  p.  170. 

A his  fVord  is  entered  in  the  Collection  ,  but  no  Account 


given  of  its  Etymology. 

To  berry  \  Spoliare,  AS.  hepian  /  hejigian.  P. 
Junius  derivari  vult  ab  Tollo,  Aufero. 

Hoven-bread  •,  Zymites.  Matt.  xiii.  33.  0$  he  pasp 
eall  ahapen.  e.  Ufque  dum  fermentaretur  tota. 
Hoven  is  the  PreterperfeCtTenfe  of  Heave  *,  we  ufe 
it  for  what  is  unduly  railed  as  Heven-cheele,  &c. 

A  Hull  \  Hara.  AS.  hnuthula,  Culleola  tegens 
nucem.  Erat  etiam  hulc  proavis  noftris  X  ugurium; 
quod  contraCte  diCtum  putat  F.  Junius  ab  Ma- 
terialis.  Goth.  Hulgan  eft  Velare,  tegere.  Iflandis, 
eg  hil  tego. 


llkin\ 
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Ilkin ;  Quilibet,  yf  $.  aslc.  Chaucero,  Ilk. 

A  fozr/;  Rufticus,  vir  Robuftus.  Chaucer#, CarL 
r^S.  ceopl,  mas  (unde  noftrates  dicuntKarl-cat  pro 
Eele  mafculo  &Karl-hemp  proCannabo  majori  vel 
mafculo)  It.  vir  fords,  robuftus,  ftrenuus.  Unde 
hup  ceopl,  aecep.  ceopl,  ge  eoplicege  ceplice,&c.’ 
Belgis  kaerle. 

To  kenn\  Scire.  Chaucero,  to  ken  ;  &  kende, 
notus.  AS.  cunnan.  Goth  Kunnan.  Germanis,  ken- 
nen.  Danis,  kiende.  Iftandis,  kunna.  Belgis,  ken- 
nen.  T his  Word  is  of  general  Ufey  but  not  very  com - 
man ,  tho 5  not  unknown ,  to  the  Vulgar.  Ken  for  pro- 
ipicere  is  well  known ,  and  ufed  to  dif cover  by  the  Eye . 

To  kep  ;  Apprendere  ;  to  catch  falling.  AS.  ce- 
pan,  captare,  he  cept  popult>hcpe  he  yung.  i.  mun- 
danam  captavit  laudem. 

A  Kute  ;  Venter,  Uterus.  Forte  a  Graeco 
£<§>-»,  TO.  Ventricofa  cavitas.  Eft  &  apud  Arift. 
in  Hift.  Animal.)  Infe&orum  truncus. 

The  Lave  Reliquis.  AS.  lap  &  lape.  lap  etiam: 
eft  vidua  ;  ut  nobis  hoaie  Relid.  This  is  entered 
in  the  Colie 5i ion  ;  but  without  Etymology.  Thofe  that 
are  left ,from  leave. 

A  Lavroc ;  Alauda.  AS.  lapepc.  lauepc.  lapepc. 
Lark  is  but  this  Word  contraded.  '• 

To  lether\  AS.  hleo^pian  eft  Tonare.  Dicunt 
autemNoftrates  de  Equis  curfitantibus.They  lether 
it;  ficut  Auftraliores.  They  thunder  it. 

A  Leikin  ;  Amafius,  vel  Amalia.  Goth.  Leikan 
eft  Placere.  AS.  lician.  Cimbris,  Arliika.  Anglis 
Auftraliofibus,  to  like;  noftratibus,  to  leik,  &c* 
Et  fallor  fi  non  aliqua  fit  cum  his  afHnitas  in  La- 
tinorum  Diligo,  negligo,  &c.  a  Lego.  Pnefer- 
tim  cum  probabile  ht  verbum  LEGO  ahtiquitus 
cum  C.  LECO,  fcriptum  fuifle.  Sicut  LECE 
pro  LEGE,  LEGION  pro  LEGION,  non  feme! 
in  vett.  Monumentis, 

LelthvDake' ; 
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,  Leithwake  ;  Agilis.  AS.  hj?epac  eft  TraCtabilis  ; 
&  unlij?epac,  Intra&abilis.  A  li]?  (Goth.  Litha ) 
Membrum  *,  &  pace,  lentus,  flexilis.  Chaucero, 
lithi  &  lethy,  manfuetus.  ‘This  JVord  is  alfo  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  Collections  hut  no  Account  of  it  :  I  Jloould  ra¬ 
ther  take  it  to  come  from  lith,  i.  e.  timber , pliable ,  &c. 
and  wake  a  f  ermination . 

Liever  *  Potius.  Chaucero,  Lever  &  liver.  A  S . 
leopeji  &  leopyie.  V.  iElfr.  de  vet.  teft.  P.23.&  40. 
Ubi  Interprcs,  Leyfer  &  leiver.  Li  eve ,  or  lief  ,  is  of 
frequent  Ufe  all  England  over ,  in  this  Expreffion ,  1 
had  as  lief  i.  e.  iEque  vellem. 

To  lithe  ;  Aufultare.  Chaucero,  Lithe.  Forte  a 
Sax.  hlibe,  Tranquillus,  Quietus. 

A  Luve\  Vola.  Cimbris,  Luvanafunt  volae  ma- 
nuum.  Gothice  etiam  Lofam  Saohun  ma.  i.  e . 
Alapis  caedebant  eum.  Marc.  xiv.  65. 

To  male  ;  Decolorare.  A  S.  mael  &  mal,  macula. 
Goth.  Melgan  eft  Scribere.Vide  plure  adud.Cl.F. 
Jun.  in  Append,  ad  Gloff.  Goth.  p.  428.  It.  Ob- 
fcrvat.  in  Willeram.  p.  69.  Eft  &  Cambro  Bri- 
tannis  magi,  macula ;  quse  tamen  vox  forte  a  Ro^ 
manis  mutuata. 

Mallifon  j  q.  d.  Malediction.  V.  Bennifon. 

MenJ'e  \  ’e Good  manners.  AS.  mennipc, 
Humanus.  Unde  menmpclicc,  Humaniter  *,  & 
mennipcnys,  Humanitaf.  Lhe  Adjective  menfeful 
is  entered  in  the  Collection. 

Moam,  vel  Maum.  Maturo-mitis.  mellow.  In 
agro  Oxonienft  lapidem  invenies  friabilem  Sc  fri-r 
goris  impatientem,  quern  maum  vocant  Indigenae. 
V.  D.  Plot t.  Hift.  Nat.  Com.  Oxon.  p.  69. 

Murk  ;  Tenebricofus,  obfcurus,  AS.  myjice, 
Danis,  morcker  Tenebrae.  Chaucero,  merck. 

To  nate^  or  note  ;  Uti.  AS.  norian.  Cimbris, 
Niutt.  Belgis,  nutten.  Chaucero,  note,  ufus. 

A  Nedder  ;  Coluber,  Anguis.  AS.  Naebfcpe, 
Math  id.  1.  Chaucero,  Nedders  pro  Adders. 

Oumer; 
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Ourner.  Umbra.  Uride  f.  Originem  habet.  Vide 
Umbra  in  Cl.  Voffli  Etymol.  Ling.  Lat^m3 

A  Parrock ;  Septum,  propedomumr.  AS.  Peap. 
p°c  &  peajipuc,  Saltm  ieptum. Unde  vox  hodierna 
Eark.  V.  etiam  Cl  Voffii  Etymol.  in  Parochi.  Eft 
enim  &  hoc.  ***&  r fi  nkm 

8  To  read,  Confilium  dare.  Hue  ref.  ditSum  illud 
proverbiale  apud  Chaucerum  : 

Mem  may  the  old  out-run ,  but  not  out-read . 

Ut  &  apud  Matth.  Paris,  in  narranda  casdeWal- 
teriEp.  Dunelm.  ad  An.  3:077*  Short  red,  good  red, 
flea  ye  the  Byfhoppe,  AS .  jiab  vel  jiaeb;  Germanis, 
ruft.  Belgis,  Raed.  Hine  Rednifs-hali  Carleolr.Inde 
etiam  nomina  propria  non  pauca  apud  prifeos  Ala- 
monnos,  nofque  hodie  (qualia  funt  Ragedund,Ra* 
dulf  five  Ralph,  See.)  orturtt  habuere.  De  quibus 
plura,  apud  R.Verftegan.  Cl.  Schottelium  ;  Camb- 
denum,  in  Reliq.  &  F.  Junium  in  notis  ad  Wille- 
ram  urn,  p.  151. 

Rideing ;  Three  Torkjhire  Rideings.  i.  Tres  Co- 
mitatus  Eboracenfis  Diftridus  fic  difti.  Forte  a 

voce.  AS.  bpihinT,  ejufdem  valoris  V.  Not.  in 
Vit.  TElfr.  R.  p.  74.  oir.  i  1  hXsyp  A 

To  rope  ;  Diligentius  inquirere,  inveftigare.  AS. 
hjtipan. 

T  o  ruze  y  Abblandiri.  Danis,  RoeWede,  Jac- 

^ttts|i03doov auisH.' .rio[  fucCt.zwanl 

*  y  Pinguedo  AS  peime.Hinc  f.  fic  diaum, 
quod  Pinguedo  immenfi  fit  inftar  Oneris.  Seattle 
enim  proprieeft  Onus,farcina.Latino  Barbaris,Sau- 
rna.  Graecis,  e*yy.u.  js  a  general  Word  for  Oil, 

cv’Grcafe,  to  anoint  Wool  withal,  to  make  it  draw  out 
■in.  Spinning.  Forte  ab  Hebr.  Sharnen  Pinguedo. 

A  Scaw  ;  Ficus.  AS.  pco. 

Seamy  S' cercus  bovinum,  vel  vaccihum. '  AS. 

]  ceajin.  Hincque  Scaraboeus,  AS  pceajinpibba  ; 
Kiliano,  Schearnwever.  Et  quidern  (fit  conjeaurae 
venia)  vidcor  mihi  non  minima  in  voce  Scarabaeus 

vocabu] 


Ill 
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.vpcabuli  noftri  Skarn  veftigia  decernere  Quam  ap- 
pofite  enim  redderent  noftrates,  A  Skarn  bee  ? 

A  Scemmeh,  Scam  mu  n\.  AS.  pcanuikpcaenio!  & 
pcamol.  Matth .  v,  35.  Unde  vox  hodierna  Sham¬ 
bles.  Occurrit  &  apud  Latinos  aliquotiesScafnellum 
pro  Scabellurn  \  &  Scamillus  apud  Apuleium  & 
Vitruvium*  ;,.v, 

Scug  *,  Umbra.  AS.  pcua. 

Segg9d  9  Callo  obdudus.  AS.  pecg,  Callus. 

A  Shoe-iyhang  -,Corrigia.  AS.  fceobpang. 

A  Slott  \  Peffulus.  Lipfio,  inter  voces  vett.  Ger- 
manicas,  Sclott  eft  Sera*  In  the  South  we  have fame 
Footfteps  of  this  IVord  \  for  we  fay ,  to  flit  a  Lock, 
i.  e.  to  thruft  hack  the  Bolt  without  a  Key. 

Snod\  Laevis,  Equus  fine  nodo.  AS.  pmban  & 
gepniban,  Dolare.  Belgis,  Sniiden.  Willeramo.  Sni- 
dan  &  Snithan.  • 

A  Smde-,  Vitta.  AS,  pnob.  Occurrit  &  apud 
Somnerum,  pnaeb  pro  pnaebe.  ftcut  &  pnsepran 
pro  pnaepran,  &c. 

Sool  ',  Obibnium,  Pulmentarium.  AS.  p  uple  & 
pupol.  Job.  xx i.  5. 

A  Spelck  ;  Fafcia.  AS.  fpelc.  Kiliano,  Spalker 
P  aft  oral,  xvii.9.  ftser  pceap  Saep  pxp.  pcancpopab 
paep  ne  ppilcre  je  ^et.  i.  Exponents  F.  Junio, 
ovem  cujus  crus  iradum  erat  non  alligaftis. 

A  Stiddy  *,  Incus.  DodifT.  Joh.  Raius  vocem  petit 
al  AS.  ptri  <S,  Rigidus,  Durus.  Mallerp  tamen  a 
p.teabij  (hodie fteady)  Stabilis,  firmus. 

A  Stoop  ;  Cadus.  AS.  ptroppa.  Belgis,  Stoop. 

To  ft  or  ken Gelu  adftringi.  Videtur  non  mini- 
nam  habere  affinitatem  cumGothico  illoGaftaurkny 
quod  occurrit  JMarc.  ix.  18.  pro  Novimus 

autem  apud  Flippocratem,  Aliofque,  non 

Arefcere  folummodofed&Gelu  conftringidenotare. 
it  Seems  to  me  to  be  derived  from  ftark,  ftiff,  rigid. 

:  d  To  ftreek  >  Expandere.  AS.  pcpecan. 


To 
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To  fwelt :  Deficere  ;  to  fownd.  AS.  appeltartj* 
mori.  Goth.  Swiltan  Chaucero  Swelt  Seficiens. 

To  ;Vehementiusaffirmare.  AS.  Sjveapian* 
Redarguere,  Increpare.  Chaucero,  threpe.  This  i$ 
entered  in  theColleftion ,  to  «<?/  /#  Senfe  of  vehement 
affirming,  in  which  yet  it  is  ufed,  even  in  the  South, 
in  that  common  Phrafe,  He  reap’d  me  down. 

To  torfett ;  Mori.  AS.  mic  jrtanum  rojipian, 
Ad  mortem  Lapidare.  Vide  T.  Marefchalli  Ob- 
fervat.  in  Evang.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  54  6. 

-  Unlead ;  Nomen  Opprobrii.  Quidfi  ab  un  parti- 
cula  privativa  &  lsefcan,  legem  ferre  ?  Adeo  ut  vox 
unleat)  proprie  fit  exlex.  Goth.  Unleds,  Mendi- 
cus,  Pauper.  .  : 

UnfeU,  Nonien  (item)  opprobriofum.  Goth. 
Sel  eft  bonus;  Unfel,  malus.  AS.  unpselij,  In^ 
fcelix,  Chaucero,  Selinefs,  Foelicitas. 

Wad  ;  Oleaftrenfe  ;  Nigrica  fabrilis  Do<ft.  Mer- 
ret;  Aliis,  pnigitis.  Blade-lead.  AS.  pat>*  Sandyx* 

To  warp  ;  Ovum  parere.  ab  AS.  apajipan,  Ejh* 
ette.  V*  Mould-Warp. 

A  Waths  Vadum.  AS.  pat)*  quod  a  pafcan* 
Tran  fire.  Kiliano,  Wadden  &  Warden*  V.  Voffii 
Etymol.  in  voce  Vado,  &  Vadum. 

To  we  at ;  Scire.  AS.  paetran.  Pf  1.  7.  Chat!- 
cero,  ware  ;  &  wete,  feit.  It  feepts  to  differ  from 
Wote  only  in  DialeSl. 

■  Tp  weell ;  Eligere.  Germanis,  Welen.  Belgis 
vet.  w^le  (&  Danis  hodiernis,VaalJ  Eledlio.  Vide; 
Cl.  F,  Junii  Glolf.  Goth,  in  voce  Walgan. 

Wellaway  ;  Heu  !  AS:  palapa. 

A  Whang ;  Lorum.  A  S.  Span;*;.  V.  Shoe- 
whang. 

Whilst  \  Quis,  Quid,  Utruin.  Chaucero,  Whilk. 
AS.  hpilc.  Goth.  Theleiks.  Danis,  huilk  .Belgis, 
welk.  Scotis,  quilek. 

v  A  Whune ;  Pauci.  AS.  hpaen  &  hwon,  Aliquan- 
turn.  At  pypeenbe  hpon,  Operarii  pauci  in  Codd. 

Rufh. 
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Rufh.  &.  Cott.  Luc.  x.  2.  rurfus  hpon  ^ecoyteno, 
Pauci  eledi :  Matt.  xxii.  14.  Germanis,  Wrinyr. 

A  iVbye.  Juvenca.  Danis  hodiernis  &  Scotis, 
Quie. 

Wunfome .  Comptus,  Jucundns.  AS.  Jnnpum. 
Willeramo,  wunne  eft  gaudium.  Kiliano,  wonne. 
Et  certe  Noftratibus,  a  wun  to  See,  eft,Yifu  jucun- 
dum. 

Teabk'Sed.  Forte,  Forfitan.  Vdx  yeable  mani- 
fefto  orta  eft  a  Saxonico  geable,  Potens.Et  proinde 
yeable-Sea  fonat  ad  verbum,  Poteft  ita  fe  habere. 
ScotF,  Able-Sea.  It  pay.be  fo. 

A  Teather ,  Vi  men.  Goboji-bjtyce  in  LL.  Sax. 
Sepis  fradtio.  We  in  the  South  ufe  this  Word  in  Hedges , 
Fathering  of  Hedges ,  being  binding  the  T ops  of  than 
' with  fmall  Sticks ,  as  it  were  wooven  on  the  Stakes . 
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Account  of  fome  Errors  and  Defeats  in 
our  English  Alphabet,  Orthogra¬ 
phy,  and  Manner  of  Spelling. 

3tf«^»AVING  lately  had  ■  Occafion  to  con- 
fider  our  Englijh  Alphabet,  Orthogra- 
4 }  H  phy  and  Manner  of  Spelling,  I  ob- 

ferved  therein  many  Errors  and  Omit 
A  f10ns>  Thofe  that  concern  the  Alpha¬ 
bet,  I  find  noted  and  re&ified  by  the  Right  Reve¬ 
rend  Father  in  God,  and  my  honoured  Friend  John% 
late  Lord  Bifhop  of  Chefter ,  in  his  Book,  entitled, 
AnEJay  toward  an  univerfal  Charafter&c. p.3  .c.  io. 
Which,  becaule  that  Work  is  not  in  every  Man’s 
Hand,  1  fhall,  together  with  my  own  Obfervations 
and  A nimad verfions,  upon  our  Orthography  and 
Manner  of  Spelling,  here  exhibit  to  the  Reader; 

I  could  wifh  they  were  corrected,  as  giving  Offence 
to  Strangers,  and  caufing  Trouble  and  Confufion 
both  to  the  Teachers  and  Learners  to  read  •,  but 
I  fee  little  Reafon  to  hope  they  ever  will  be  f  fo 
great  is  the  Force  of  general  and  inveterate  Ufe 
-and  P rad: ice. 

I  know  what  is  pleaded  in  Defence  of  our  prefent 
Orthography,  viz.  That  in  this  Manner  of  Wri- 
'ting,  the  Etymologies  and  Derivations  of  Words 
appear,  which  if  we  fhould  write,  according  as  wc 
pronounce,  would  not  fo  eafily  be  difeerned.  To  . 
which  Ianfwer,That  the  Learned  would  eafily  ob- 
:  *  .  -  ierve 
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ferve  them  notwithftanding  ;  and  as  for  the  Vul- 
gar  and  Illiterate,  it  is  all  one  to  them  *  the^  can 
take  no  Notice  of  fuch  Things.  T 

Fir  ft  then  as  to  our  ^/prAlphabet,  I  have  ob¬ 
served  it  to  be  faulty.  1.  In  the  Number.  2.  In 
tfce  Power  and  Valor  of  the  Letters. 

As  to  the  Number  of  Letters  it  is  peccant, both 
in  the  Defecft,  and  in  the  Excefs.  That  is  to  fay, It 
wants  fome  Letters  that  are  neceffary,  and  con¬ 
tains  fome  that  are  fuperfluous, 

L  It  wants  fome  that  are  neceffxry,  both  Vowels 
and  Confonants. 

Firft,  Vowels ;  and  tliGfe  it  wants  three. 

1.  It  wants  a  Letter  to  exprefs  the  Sound  we 

give  to  a,  in  the  Words  Hall ,  Jhall ,  Wall ,  and 
the  like  ;  and  to  0,  in  the  Words  God,  Rod,  Horn , 
and  innumerable  the  like;  it  being  the  fame  Sound 
with  the  former.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Power 
or  Sound  which  the  antient  Greeks  gave  to  the  Let- 
Xtr  Alpha,  of  a  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Bi(hopo£C£^r 
would  have  the  Character  a  ufed  to  fignify  this 
Vowel.  ' 

2.  It  wants  a  Letter  to  fignify  the  Sound,  we 
give  to  00,  or  double  0 ,  as  in  good,  flood,  look,  loofe , 
and  in  whatever  other  Words  it  is  ufed.  For  that 
this  is  a  fimple  Vowel  is  manifeft,  in  that  the  entire 
Sound  of  it  maybe  continued  as  long  as  you  pleafe* 
which  is  the  only  certain  Note  of  Diftincftion,  be¬ 
tween  a  fimple  Vowel  and  a  Diphthong.  This  the 
Bifhop  o iChejler  exprelTes  by  the  Character  which, 
is  ufed  in  Greek  for  ov  Diphthong  ;  becaule  com¬ 
monly  that  Dipthong*  as  alfo  the  French  cu  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Sound  of  this  fimple  Vowel. 

3.  It  wants  a  Letter  to  denote  the  Sound  we 
give  to  the  Vowel  u  in  us,<um,  &c.  which  k  mani- 
feftly  different  from  what  we  attribute  to  it  in  the 
Words  ufe,  mufe,fume,  &c.  This  Vowel,  as  the  ffi- 
ftiop  well  observes,  is  wholly  guttural,  and  comes 

>  •  H  2  neat 
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near  to  the  Sound  we  make  in  groaning.  As  for 
the  Letter  u  in  ufe9  mufe ,  ©V.  my  Lord  of  Chefter 
would  have  it  to  be  a  Diphthong,  and  the  Vowel 
which  terminates  the  Diphthong,  or  the  fubjunttive 
Vowel,  to  be  oo,  wherein  I  cannot  agree  with  him  *, 
the  fubjundtive  Vowel  feeming  to  me  rather  to  be 
the  French  or  whilfting  there  feeming  to  me  to 
be  a  manifeft  Difference  between  Luke  and  Look , 
Luce  and  Loofe  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
Sound  of  the  latter  in  the  former. 

Secondly, it  wants  Confonants  ;  and  of  thofe  four. 

1.  A  Letter  to  exprefs  the  Sound  we  give  to  V 
Confonant,  which  is  nothing  dfe  but  B  afpirated, 
or  incralfated,  or  Bh.  For  tho5  we  diftinguilh  v 
Confonant  from  u  Vowel,  and  attribute  to  it  the 
Power  of  B  incralfated,  yet  do  we  not  make  it  a 
diftinft  Letter  as  we  ought  to  do.  The  Power  of 
this  Letter  was  firft  exprelfed,  among  the  Latins , 
by  the  Bigamma  JEolicum  (fo  ftiled  for  its  Fugure, 
not  its  Sound)  which  is  now  the  Character  for  the’ 
Letter  F\  but  had  at  firft  the  Power  of  the  Con¬ 
fonant  Vj  and  was  written  in  Claudius’s  Time  in- 
verttdly,  as  D  I  j  A  I,  AM  PL  1  A  ^  IT.  Bi- 
fhop  Chefter . 

2.  A  Charadter  to  exprefs  Z)  afpirated  or  in- 
cralfated,  or  Bh .  For  that  this  is  a  diftindt  Letter 
ftom  Lh,  tho’  we  confound  them,  making  ferve 
for  both,  is  manifeft  by  thefe  Examples. 

:  Bh, 

j  .  \  ;  jr  y  ■  '  ~  ' 

The,  this,  there,  then,  that,  thou,  thine,  thofe, 
tho’,  £sfr;i39fi  ji£irn 

Father,  Mother,  Brother,  &c. 

Smooth,  feeth,  wreath,  bequeath. 


Thank, 


t 
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lowg^r  :o°dib^.  . '  > .  To 

Thank,  Thefts,  thick,  thin,  thiftle,  thrive, 

tteife-tsriJfji’Vm  93.  gnirrml  fowoV'--^ 

Death,  doth,  both,  broath,  wrath,  &c. 

Of  this  Difference  our  Saxon  Anceftorswere  aware, 
and  therefore  made  Provifion  for  both  in  their  Al¬ 
phabet.  Bh  they  reprefehted  by  ft,  as  in  F after, 
Mofter,  &c.  Th  by}?,  as  in  j?eif,  J?ick,  &c. 

3.  A  Letter  to  denote  T  incraflated,  or  the  Greek 

which  we  exprefs  by  Tb ,  That  thefe  three  laft 

mentioned  are  fimple  Letters,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  Alphabet,  by  diftindlCha- 
rafters,  appears  in  that  the  Sound  of  them  (for  they 
are  fonorous)  may  be  continued.  2.  By  the  Con- 
feffion  of  the  Compofers  of  our  Alphabet;  for 
they  make/7 a  fimple  Letter,  and  give  it  a  feveral 
Character,  which  differs  no  more  from  Ph,  than  V 
doth  from  Bh,  ft  from  Bh ,  or  ji  from  Th.  3.  By 
the  Confent  of  the  Compofers  of  other  Alphabets. 
The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  making  Th  a  fimple  Let¬ 
ter,  and  giving  it  a  Charafter,  and  the  Saxons  both 
Bh  and  Th. 

4,  A  Charafter  to  exprefs  Sh,  which  is  the  fame 
with  the  Hebrew  Schin ,  and  may  be  proved  to  be  a 
fimple  Letter  by  the  foregoing  Reafons. 

II.  Our  Englijh  Alphabet  contains  fome  Letters 
that  are  fuperfluous  :  Five  in  Number. 

1.  C,  which,  if  we  ufe  in  its  proper  Power  (as 
we  ought  to  do)  differs  not  at  all  from  K ,  and 
therefore,  the  one,  or  the  other,  muft  needs  be  iu~ 
perilous. 

2. which  is  by  generalConfent  granted  and  agreed 
to  be  nothingelfebut  Cu.  And  therefore  many  Wri¬ 
ters, and  among  the  reft, no  lefsaCritickthanMr.G#- 
taker ,  omits  the  ».  after  it,  asbeing  involved  in  it:  wri- 

h  3 
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ting,  inftead  of  quis,  quid ,  quam>  &c.  qis,  qid ,  yam. 
But  the  Bilhop  of  Chejler ,  who  more  nicely,  and 
curioufiy  confidered  it,  finds  the  Letter  involved 
in  to  be  00,  not  u,  to  whom  I  do  fully  affent. 

3.  Wi  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Letter  go  ra¬ 
pidly  pronounced. This  the  Greeks  were  ienfible  of, 
for  inftead  of  the  Dutch  Word  Wandals ,  they  wrote 
’OvavSuXoi  •  and  we  noted  before,  that  the  Greeks 
pronounced  their  Diphthong  «  as  we  do  00. 

4.  X  is,  ccnfeffedly,  nothing  but  the  Letters  CS  *, 
and  therefore,  tho5  it  may  be  retained  as  2.  Compen¬ 
dium  of  Writing,  yet  is  it  by  no  Means  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  difhindt  Letter,  or  allowed  a  Place  in 
the  Alphabet. 

Tho5  it  be  by  fome  efteemed  a  Confonant, 
when  placed  before  a  Vowel,  yet  is  it  not  fo,  but 
only  the  Greek  Iota ,  or  our  ee  rapidly  pronounced, 
as  we  faid  before  of  IV.  When  it  is  accounted  a 
Vowel,  as  in  my*,  thy ,  it  differs  not  at  all  from  what 
we  call  i  long  in  w,  thine. 

Now  I  come  to  fhew  that  our  Alphabet  is  faulty, 
as  to  the  Powers  or  Valors  attributed  to  fome  Let¬ 
ters. 

1.  To  C,  before  e  and  i,  we  give  the  Power  o 
before  the  reft  of  theVowelsof  K,  which  is  a  great 
Offence  and  Stumbling-block  to  Children,  whoare 
apt  (as  they  have  goodKealon)  to  pronounce  it  alike 
before  ail  Letters.  So  my  own  Children  have,I  re¬ 
member,  in  the  Word  accept ,  for  Example,  pro- 
pounced  the  fecond  c  as  if  it  had  been  a  £,  as  if  the 
Word  had  been  written  akkept\  and  I  was  forced 
to  grant  them,  that  they  were  in  the  right,  but  only 
they  mud  follow  the  received  Pronunciation. 

2.  Tq£,  before  ^and  we  give  the  fame  Power 
as  we  do  to  J  Confonant,  that  is  Dzy ,  as  I  (hall 
fhew  afterward,  as  in  Gender ,  Ginger ,  Gibbet ,  and, 
'Which  i?  worfe,  that  PQt  conftantly  neither  \  for  in 

geld. 
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geld,  gild, gird,  &c.  we  pronounce  it  as  we  do  before 
the  reft  of  the  Vowels,  which  doth,  and  mu  ft  needs, 
breed  Trouble  and  Confufion  to  Children. 

3,  To  that  we  callj  Confonant,  we  attribute  a 
ftrangePower, which  noChild  can  imagine  to  belong 
to  it  *,  which  the  Biftiop  of  Chefter  hath  rightly  de^ 
termined  to  be  Dzy.  That  D  is  an  Ingredient  into- 
it  Children  do  eafily  difcern  ;  for  bid  a  youngChild, 
that  begins  to  fpeak,  fay  John,  it  willfay  Don. 

4.  To  the  Vowel  /  we  give  two  Powers,  where  it  is 
pronounced  fhort, that  of  Iota,  or  ee\  as  in  thin, thick, 
fill ,  and  innumerable  others :  But  elfewhere  of  a 
Diphthong,  as  in  thine,  mine,  and  in  the  laft  Sylla¬ 
ble  of  all  other  Words,  to  which  e  is  added  after 
the  Confonant.  It  is  the  received  Opinion,  that  e- 
is  there  a  Note  of  Production,  fignifying  that  the 
Letter  i  is  to  be  pronounced  long  •,  but  I  fay, it  fig- 
nifies  that  the  Character  i  is  there  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  Diphthong.  That  it  is  a  Diphthong  is  clear, 
becaufe,  in  pronouncing  of  it,you  cannot  continue 
the  entire  Sound,  but  muft  needs  terminate  in  Iota , 
or  ee .  What  is  the  Prepofitive  Letter  in  this 
Diphthong  is  doubtful  •,  one,  that  did  not  curioufly 
obferve  it,  would  think  it  to  be  e ,  but  tne  Bifliop 
of  Chefter  will  have  it  to  be  u,  as  pronounced  in  us* 
Children  take  Notice  of  this  Difference  between 
when  pronunced  as  a  Diphthong,  and  wnen  as 
Iota.  One  of  my  Children,  in  all  Words  wherein 
it  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  Diphthong,  pronounced 
it  as  a  fimple  Iota,  or  ee.  As  for  mine,  thine,  lUc, 
bile,  it  pronounced  meen,  theen ,  leek,  heel,  and  10 
in  all  others  of  that  Nature  *,  the  Child,  it 
lhould  feem,  finding  it  more  facil  to  pronounce  the 
fmgle  Vowel,  not  being  able  to  frame  its  ivioum 

to  pronounce  the  Diphthong. 

c  To  theVovel  A  wenive  two  Powers.  1.  i  m 

of  the  Greek  Alpha  in  Hall,  Wall,  &c.  as  we  noted 

FI  4  before; 
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before.  2.  That  of  the  Latin  A  in  Hat>  tbat% 
man,  bran ,  See. 

6t  To  the  Vowel  O  we  give  three  Powers  :  if 
That  of  the  Greek  Alpha  in  God,  rod ,  hot*  Sec.  2. 
That  of  the  Lett  r  00  in  Hood ,  flood ,  Book ,  &c. 
3.  The  Power  ufiiaily  attributed  to  it  in  other  La n** 
guages,  as  in  Hole ,  Home,  Stone,  See. 

7.  To  the  Vowel  U  we  aifo  give  two  Powers,  as 
appears  in  us  and  ufe.  Whereof  the  firfl  is  a  ft  rum¬ 
ple  Letter,  but  the  iecond  a  Diphthong,  as  was 
noted  before. 

8.  To  Ch  we  give  a  ftrange  Power,  or  Sound, 
which  the  Bifhop  of  Chefter  rightly  determines  to 
be  Ljh.  This  young  Children  perceive  :  For  bid 
them  pronounceCi?#rri?,fomefhall  pronounce  ixSTurJh 
and  feme  jhurfh ,  the  former  obferved  the  Letter  T 
in  it,  and  the  latter  the  Letter  Sh.  Whence  it 
appears,  that  the  true  Writing  of  it  is  LJhurtJh . 

9.  In  ail  Words  where  w  is  put  before  h ,  as  in 
what,  which,  when,  &c.  it  is  evident  by  the  Pro- 
nunication,  that  the  h  ought  to  be  put  before  the 
w ;  and  the  Words  written  Hwen ,  or  hooen,  hooitjh , 
hooat ,  See.  So  our  Saxon  Anceifors  were  wont  to 
place  it.  Which  Manner  of  Writing  I  cannot  but 
wonder  how  it  came  to  be  changed  for  the  worfe. 

If  all  thefe  Faults  were  amended ,yiz.  The  fu- 
pe.rfiuous  Letters  cut  off,  the  wanting  fupplied,and 
to  every  Letter  his  proper  Power  attributed.  Spel¬ 
ling  would  be  much  more  regular,  uniform  and 
eafy. 

I  come  now  to  make  fome  further  AnimatL 
verfions  upon  our  Orthography  and  Manner  of 
Spelling. 

The  Grammarians  have  a  Rule,  that  in  Spelling 
and  dividingWords,  by  Syllables,  where  ever  there 
is  a  Coafonant  or  two  before  aVowel,  the  Syllable 
mud  be  begin  with,  the  Coafonant.  Againft  this 
Rule  I  would  put  in  two  Exceptions. 

hcWccv  if  In 
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1.  In  compound  Words,  I  would  have  the  Pre^ 
pofition  in  Spelling,  and  dividing  the  Syllables,  to 
be  feparated  from  the  radical  Word.  As  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  I  would  have  fpelled  Ab-ufe ,  not  A-bufe\ 
Ab-rogate ,  not  A-brogate  \  Dif-turb ,  not  Di-fturb  \ 
Dif-truji,  not  Di-Jlruft,  and  the  like. 

2.  In  Words  formed  from  Verbs  for  Tenfes,Per- 
fons,  or  Particles,  by  a  fyllabical  Adjedtion,  I 
think  it  proper,  that  the  Syllable  that  is  added, 
Ihould,  in  fpelling,  and  dividing  theWord,  be  fepa~ 
rated  from  the  radical  Verb.  For  Example,  i  would 
have  it  fpelled  lov-ed ,  not  lo-ved ;  hat-ed ,  not  ha-ted , 
&c.  This  I  think  mo  ft  rational  and  convenient, 
j  .  Todiftinguifh  thefe  Adjedtions  from  the  radical 
Verb.  2.  Becaufe  we  feparate  them  thus  in  Pro- 
nunication,  as  appears  moft  evidently  in  Words 
that  end  in  Liquids,  and,  therefore,  in  fuch  we 
double  the  Liquid  rather  than  fo  divide  the  Word.. 
As  for  Example,  rather  than  fpell  and  divide  the 
Word  fwimmeth  thus pwi-meth ,  in  our  Orthography, 
we  double  the  m,  writi ng  fwimmeth  ;  the  like  might 
be  faid  of  trimmeth ,  drummeth ,  in  which  laft  there  is 
no  more  Reafon  the  m  fhould  be  doubled  than  in 
the  Word  coyneth.  This,  1  confefs,  feems  not  fo 
convenient  in  Words  that  end  in  a  Mute  and  Li¬ 
quid,  fuch  as  are  handle ,  tremble ,  fpittle ;  yet  may 
the  Analogy  be  well  enough  obierved  even  in  them. 

3.  I  dilapprove  the  adding  the  Letter  e  to  the 
Ends  of  Words,  to  fignify  the  Produdtion  or  the 
haft  Syllable,  as  to  mate  to  diftinguifih  it  from  mat9 
fmoke  from  J, mock ,  mine  from  min,  Jhine  from  fiiin 3 
Sic.  This  is  a  great  Offence  to  Strangers  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  who,  in  fuch  Words,  are  apt  -  as  they  have 
good  Reafon)  to  make  two  Syllables  of  one,  and 
to  fpell  and  pronounce  ma-te,  fmo  he,  thi-ne ,  people. 
The  Production  of  a  Syllable  ought  to  be  fignined 
by  a  Mark  over  the  Vowel  to  be  produced  thus,  a, 

e,  £hV.  But  where  e  is  added  to  a  Syllable,  com¬ 
pounded* 
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pounded  with  /,  it  figniftes  not,  as  is  vulgarly 
thought,  that  i  is  to  be  produced,  but  that  it  Hands 
for  a  Diphthong,  as  we  have  before  noted  the  fame 
is  to  be  fpoken  againft  the  adding  of  a  to  fignify  the 
producing  of  a  Vowel, as  in  great  ybe  ad, fir  oak, broad y 
beat  \  which,  as  we  faid  juft  now,  ought  to  be  fig- 
nified  by  a  Stroke  over  the  Vowel,  to  be  produced, 
thus,  brod,  gret,  bed,  bet,  &c. 

In  Adje<ftives  that  end  in  a  Mute  and  a  Liquid, 
*d.  g.  ble ,  tie,  &c.  I  think  it  were  convenient  that 
the  e  were  left  out,  which  troubles  Children  and 
Strangers  in  fpelling  and  reading  our  Language, 
they,  in  fuch  Words,  making  two  Syllables  of  one, 
for  Example,  reading  inftead  of probceble,  pro-babl  \ 
pronouncing  ble  as  we  do  in  ble-mijh .  I  fay,  two 
Syllables  of  one,  for  probable  I  make  confift  but  of 
two  Syllables  thus,  pro-babl,  brittl  but  of  one,  and 
con-tcm-ptiblbxxt  of  three.  A  Mute  and  a  Liquid 
joined  together  without  aVowel  having  an  imper¬ 
fect  Sound.  So  we  fee  they  who  write  Words  of 
the  Mexican  Language  ending  in  //,  of  which  they, 
having  many,  put  no  e  after  the  /,  as  Mecaxochitl, 
Achiotl ,  &c. 

5.  Nouns  that  end  in  tion  are  a  great  Stumbling- 
block  to  Children,  who  (as  they  ought)  give  the 
fame  Power  to  t  in  thefe,  as  they  do  in  other 
Words,  that  is,  its  proper  Power,  as  in  tied ;  and 
therefore  all  thefe  Words  ought  to  be  written  with 
ft,  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  as  School m afters  are 
forced  to  teach  their  Scholars  to  pronounce  ti  in 
them. 

6.  We  write  gracious,  righteous,  grievous,and  a 
Multitude  of  like  Words,  with  the  Diphthong  ou, 
but  pronounce  them  as  if  they  Were  written  with  a 
fingle  u,  gracius ,  rightus ,  grievus.  We -never  pro¬ 
nounce  ons  in  thefe  Words  as  we  do  in  houfe,  moufe, 
&c.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  cur  in  Honour ,  Ora- 
tour ,  Audi t  cur ,  Credit  cur ,  &c. 

7.  In 
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7.  In  the  Words  neck,fick,  Jack ,  lock ,  muck,  and 
all  which  we  write  with  ck,  either  the  c,  or  the  £,is 
altogether  fuperfluous  ;  for  in  pronouncing  I  chal¬ 
lenge  any  Man  to  fhew  me  a  Difference  between 
neck  and  nec,fick  and  fic ,  &c. 

8. The  Spelling  of  blood,  flood.  Sec.  is  erroneous  *, 
they  ought  to  be  written  blud,  jlud ,  &c.  for  we 
never  pronounce  thefe  Words  as  we  do  mood ,  nei¬ 
ther  as  we  do  proud . 

I  might  alfo  find  fault  with  fpelling  of  friend, 
fiend ,  believe,  grieve,  and  others  of  the  like  Nature, 
which,  I  think,  were  better  written  with  a  fingle  i 
fhort  or  long. 

I  might  alfo  note  many  falfe  Spellings  in  particular 
Words,  as  tongue  for  tung,jhc  for  Jhee,fcituate  for 
fituate ,  which  is  but  lately  come  up,  and  hath  no 
Appearance  of  Reafon,  the  Latin  Word  beingy^te, 
without  any  c.  Scent  for  Sent ,  fignifying  a  Smeil  or 
Savour, whichWriting  is  alfo  but  lately  introduced, 
and  hath  no  more  Ground  than  the  former,  the 
Latin  Word  from  whence  it  comes  being  fentio. 

Laftly,  I  would  haveg£  quite  cafhiered,  we  not 
knowing  what  Sound  our  Anceftors  gave  it.  Some¬ 
times  we  pronounce  it  as  a  double  F;  as  in  laugh , 
trough ,  cough,  and  therefore  in  fuch  Words  Fought 
to  be  fubffituted  inftead  of  it:  In  others  only  as  an 
h,  or  fimple  Afpiration,  as  in  through,  which  there¬ 
fore  may  be  written  throuh.  In  others,  as  right, 
might,  bright,  light,  (as  we  now  pronounce  them;  it 
is  altogether  fuperfluous,  and  may  be  omitted,  for 
who,  in  pronouncing  doth,  or  in  hearing  pronoun¬ 
ced  can,  diftinguifh  between  right ,  and  a  rite  for  a. 
Cuftom  or  Ceremony  \  and  might,  and  a  mite  in  a 
Cheefe  ♦,  fo  in  plough,  for  which,  therefore, plow  is 
now  accepted, 
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I  Have  this  Day  fent  you,  by  the  Carrier,  my 
Collection  of  Local  Words,  augmented  almoft 
by  the  one  half;  wherein  I  have  inferted,  out 
of  the  Catalogue  you  where  pleafed  to  fend  me, 
i.  All  fuch  as  I  took  not  to  be  of  general  Ufe  : 
For  I  intend  not  this  Book  to  be  a  general  Englijh 
Gioffary  ;  t^of  which  fort  there  are  many  already  ' 
extant)  but  only,  as  the  Title  imports,  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  fuch  as  are  proper  to  fome  Countries, and 
net  univerfally  known  or  ufed. 

2.  I  have  omitted  alfo  fuch  as  are  Names  of  fome 
Utenfils  or  Inftruments,  or  Terms  belonging  to* 
particular  Trades  and  Arts. 

And  3. Words  newly  coined  about  London, which 
will  foon  be  diffufed  all  England  over. 

Of  the  fir  ft  Sort  are  Bonny,  Sedge  ;  whereof 
you  may  remember,  they  have  faggots  at  Cam- 
Iridgc,  ufing  it  for  the  kindling  of  Coal-fires. Muck, 
IV! airy,  Cricket,  Sofs,  Bang.  A  Toper  and  toping. 
Buck  and  Bucking,  a  Wag,  Blend,  Blink,  Brickie, 
which  I  take  to  come  from  Break,  fignifying  any 
thing  apt  to  break.  Sod  is  alfo  ufed  forTurf  in  mol. 
Places  where  I  have  been;  fo  is  Wood  a  known* 
Word  for  Mad,  and  the  ufual  metrical  Tranfl^tion 
of  the  Pfalms, 
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Some  Obfervatiom  made  and  commute  at  ed  by 
Mr.  Francis  Brokefby,  concerning  the  Dia- 
h5ly  and  various  Pronunciation  of  Words  in 
the  Eaji-Riding  of  York&ire. 

C  AN  Y  Words  are  varied  by  changing:  9 
JlVjL  ^nt0  a-*  tko’  Iqueftion  whether  our  York - 
Jhire  Pronunciation  be  not  the  mod  ancient.  So  for 
both  we  pronounce  bath  *,  for  bone ,  bane  ;  for  work , 
wark ;  hence  New  ark ,  Southwark ,  &c.  for  morey 
mare\  as  mickle  mare,  much  more  for  home,hame% 
hence  all  the  Towns  ending  in  bam,  as  Wickham , 
Fulham ,  Stretham ,  &c.  b amply  for  homely  ;  for  worfe, 
warfe  and  war  ;  for  Jl one ,  ;  unde  Stanton  ;  q. 

Stony  Y own,  Stanford ,  St  anemone ,  &c.  So  for  Wo  is 
me,  /PisT  °Vot*  So  Barns ,  Children,  is  Borns, 
derived  from  Bear  •,  exactly  anfwering  to  the  Latin 
tiati.  For  Knapweed,  Knapweed ,  beeaufe  of  the 
K  nops  at  the  T  op. 

2.  In  many  Words  we  leave  out  the  Afpirate, 
both  at  the  Beginning,  and  at  the  latter  End. So  for 
Chaft'e  they  fay  Caffe ,  for  Churn ,  Kern  ;  and  thence 
j&nz-milk  is  Butter-milk  ;  for  Cbeft ,  Kift  ;  near  the 
Latin  Cifta  ;  for  iTM,  Ztf/  ;  for  Bench,  Binch  ;  for 
Pitch ,  PM  •,  for  Thatch,  Yhack  ;  Ybatcber ,  Yheaker , 
for  Church ,  Kykr near  k»$**kw. 

3.  In  many  Words  we  change  ol  and  pul  into  ; 

as  for  cold  they  fay  *,  for  <?/J,  ;  thence 

py,  as  much  as  to  lay  Old  Yown ;  for  Elder ,  Auder s 
or,  as  we  write  Alder  ;  thence  Alderman ,  a  Senator; 
for  Wolds ,  or  Woulds ,  Wauds  ;  thus  the  Ridge  or 
Hills  in  the  Eafl,  and  Part  of  the  North  Riding  of 
YorkjJoire ,  [our  Apennine~\  is  called  ;  and  fometimes 
the  Country  adjoining  is  called  the  /P cuds.  But  that 
which  lies  under  the  Hills,  efpecially  down  by  Hum¬ 
ber  and  Oufe  fide,  towards  How  den,  is  called  by  the 

Country  People  the  Lcwtbs \  i.  e.  the  Low  Count!  y, 

in 
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in  Contra-diftin&ion  to  the  TFauds,  Tho’  fome  call 
ail  the  Eafl  Riding  befides  Holdcrnefs,  and  in  Dif- 
tinddon  from  it  the  Woulds. 

4.  In  fome  Words,  for  00 ,  we  pronounce  eu,  as 
ceul,  fern ,  eneuf \  for  cool ,  fool,  enough .  In  fome 
Words,  inflead  of  00,  or  0,  or  oa,  we  pronounce  ee, 
as  Dee}’  fofDcor,  fleck  the  Deer ;  Fleet  for  Floor  ; 
abreed  for  abroad ;  ^  for  go ;  y£  for  y^- ;  fe  throng, 
i.  e.  fo  full  of  Bufmefs ;  ne  for  no  ;  for  Poijon  they 
pronounce  Pmfon.  |T  ‘  ^  '  rr 

Note^  In  fome  Part  of  the  Weft  Riding  they 
pronounce  oi  for  0  ;  boil  for  hole  ;  coil  for  cole\  hoife 
and  Jhoin  for.  hofe  and  Jhoes. 

5.  They  ordinarily  omit  s  at  the  End  of  a 

Word,  when  ufed  for  his  ;  as  inflead  of  Jackfin's 
Wife,  they  fay  Jackfon  Wife  j  inflead  of  Brother's 
Coat,  Brother  Coat (  •  ■* 

6.  They  place  y  before  fome  Words  beginning 
with  Vowels,  yane,yance%  as  in  fome  other  Parts  of 
England,  yarelyi or  early  5  Towes  for  Ewes. 

7*  To  the  Ends  of  fome  Words  they  add  eu  \  as 
in  Majlingen,  Docken ,  Bracken.  Elfewhere  \n  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Termination  en  is  a  Note  of  the  Plural 
Number,,  as  in  Ho-u fen  for  Hofes  \  Hofen  for  Hofes  5 
Shoom,  or  Sheen ,  for  Shoes  ;  Peafon  for  Peafe  :  Chil¬ 
dren  for  Childs ,  &c. 

In  the  fame  Country,  for  Straw,  they  u  fe  Strea, 
and  for  Claws,  Cleas. 

{’’  •  ....  J  '  >  f.  ' 
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Account  of  preparing  fome  of 
our  Englifh  Metals  and 
Minerals. 

The  Smelting  and  Refining  of  Silver,  at 
the  Silver  Mills  in  Cardiganlhire. 

THE  Oar  beaten  into  fmall  Pieces, is  brought 
from  the  Mine  to  the  Smelting-houfe,  and 
there  melted  with  blaojs  and  white  Coal ; 
i.  e.  with  Charcoal,  and  Wood  flit  into 
fmall  Pieces,  and  dried  in  a  Kiln  for  that  Purpofe.’ 
The  Reafon  why  they  mix  black  and  white  Coal 
is,  becaufe  the  Black  alone  makes  too  vehement  a 
Fire,  and  the  White  too  gentle  ;  but  mixt  toge¬ 
ther,  they  make  a  juft  Temper  of  Heat.  After 
the  Fire  is  made,  the  Mine  is  caft  on  the  Coals  ; 
and  fo  interchangeably  Mine  and  Coals. The  Mine, 
when  melted,  runs  down  into  the  Sump ,  i.  c.  a 
round  Pit  of  Stone,  covered  over  with  Clay  with- 
in  :  Thence  it  is  laded  out,  and  call  into  long 
fquare  Bars,  with  fmaller  Ends,  fit  to  lilt  and  car¬ 
ry  them  by.  , 

Thefe  Bars  they  bring  to  the  Refining  Furnace, 

which  is  covered  with  a  thick  Cap  of  Stone,  bound 

about  with  Iron,  and  moveable,  that  lo  «-hey  may 

lift  it  up,  and  make  the  Teft  at  the  Bottom  anew 
r  which 
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which  they  do  every  Refining.)  In  ihe  Middle  of* 
the  Cap  there  is  a  Hole,  in  which  the  Bar  of  Metal 
hangs  in  Iron  Slings  above  the  Furnace,  that  fo  it 
may  be  let  down  by  Degrees  as  it  melts  off.  Befides 
this,  they  have  another  Hole  in  the  Side  of  theFur- 
nance,  parallel  to  the  FIorizon,and  bottomed  with 
Iron.  At  this  Hole  they  thruft  in  another  Bar. The 
Left  of  an  Oval  Figure,  and  occupies  all  the  Bot^ 
tom  of  the  Furnace. The  Fire  is  put  in  by  the  Side 
of  the  Bellows.  When  the  Furnace  is  come  to  a 
true  Temper  of  Heat,  the  Lead  converted  intoli- 
tharge  is  caft  off  by  the  blowing  of  the  Bellow^ 
the  Silver  fubfiding  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Teft. 
The  Blaft  blows  the  Lead,  converted  into  Litharge^ 
off  the  Silver,  after  the  Manner  that  Cream  is 
blown  off  Milk* 

As  fo  on  as  the  Glut  of  Litharge  (for  fo  they  call 
it)  , is  caft  off,  the  Silver  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Cuple 
grows  cold  i  and  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  will  not 
keep  it  melted  as  before.  The  Cake  of  Silver,  after 
it  grows  cold,  fprings  or  rifes  up  into  Branches. 

1  he  Teft  is  made  of  Marrow-bones  burnt  to 
fmall  Pieces,  afterward  ftamped  to  Powder,  and, 
with  Water,  tempered  into  a  Pafte.  The  Teft  is 
about  a  Foot  thick,  laid  in  Iron.  After  the  Cake 
of  Silveris  taken  out,  that  Part  of  the  Teft  which 
is  difcoloured,they  mingle  with  the  Oar  to  be  melt¬ 
ed  ;  the  reft  they  ftamp,  and  ufe  again  for  Teft* 

.  The  Litharge  is  brought  to  a  reducing  Furnace, 
and  there,  with  Charcoal  only,  melted  into  Lead. 
The  Litharge  is  caftupon  the  Charcoal  in  the  Bing 
of  the  Furnace,  and  as  the  Charcoal  burns  away, 
and  the  Litharge  melts,  more  Charcoal  thrown  on, 
and  Litharge  put  upon  it,  as  at  fir  ft..  Smelting. 

'  Another  Furnace  they  have,  which  they  call  an 
Almond  Furnace ,  in  which  they  melr  the  Slags,  or 
Refuie  of  the  Litharge  (not  ftamped)  with  Char¬ 
coal  only. 
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The  Slags,  or  Cinders,  of  the  fir  ft  Smelting  they, 
beat  fmall  with  great  Stamps  lifted  up  by  aWheel 
ifioved  with  Water,  and  falling  by  their  own 
Weight.  Firft  they  are  ftamped  with  dry  Stamps, 
then  fifted  with  an  Iron  Sieve  in  Water.  That  which 
lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sieve  is  returned  to  the 
(melting  Furnace  without  more  ado.  That  which 
fwims  over  the  Sieve  is  beaten  with  Wet  Stamp. 

That  which  paffeth  thro’  the  Sieve,  as  alfo  that 
Which, after  ithath  been  beaten  with  the  wet  Stamps, 
pafles  thro’  a  fine  Grate  or  Strainer  of  Iron,  goeth 
to  the  Buddie ,  which  is  a  VefTel  made  like  to  a  fhal- 
low  Tumbrel,  ftanding  a  little  (helving. 

Thereon  the  Matter  is  laid,  and  Water  running 
conftantly  over  it,  moved  to  and  fro  with  an  Iron 
Rake  or  Hoe,  and  fo  the  Water  carries  away  the 
Earth  and  Drofs, the  Metal  remaining  behind/That 
which  is  thus  huddled ,  they  lue  with  a  thick  Hair 
Sieve,  clofe  wrought,  in  aTub  of  Water,  rolling  the 
Sieve  about,  and  inclining  it  this  Way  and  that 
Way  with  their  Hands.  ,  The  Light  which  fwims 
over  the  Sieve  is  returned  again  to  the  Buddie.  1  hat 
which  fubfides  is  fit  for  the  Smelting  Furnace. 

They  have  befides,  an  /[([ay  Furnace ,  wherewith 
they  try  theValue  of  the  Metal,  i.  e.  what  Propor¬ 
tion  the  Lead  bears  to  the  Silver, cutting  a  Piece  oft 
every  Bar,  and  melting  it  in  a  fmall  Cupel.  Hrft 
they  weigh  the  Piece  cut  ofi’,  then,  after  the  Lead 
is  feparated,  the  Silver.  A  d  un  of  Metal  will  yield. 
I'd,  fometimes  15,  and,  if  it  be  rich,  20 1.  weight  of 
Silver.  All  Lead  Oar,  digged  in  England^ hath  a 
Proportion  of  Silver  mixed  with  it,  but  fome  fo 
little,  that  it  will  not  quit  Cod  to  refine  it. 

At  the  firft  Smelting  they  mingle  ieveral  Sorts 
of  Oar,  fome  richer,  fome  poorer,  elfe  they  will 

not  melt  fo  kindly.  i 

The  Silver  mad*  here  is  exceeding  fine  ana  good. 
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«  Thefe  fix  Mountains,  in  Cardiganfhir'e ,  not  far 
diftant  from  each  other,  afford  Silver  Oar,  Haifa 
bont ,  Geginnon ,  Comfomlack ,  Gedarren ,  Bromefloid 
and  Cummer . 

At  our  being  there  they  digged  only  at  Halabont. 

They  fink  a  Perpendicular  lquareHole,  or  Shaft  ; 
the  Sides  whereof  they  ftrengthen  round  from  Top 
to  Bottom  with  Wood,  that  the  Earth  fall  not  in. 

The  tranfverfe  Pieces  of  Wood, they  calLS/^fl^fcf, 
and  upon  thefe,  catching  hold  with  their  Hands  and 
Feet,  they  defeend  without  ufing  any  Rope.  They 
dig  the  Oar  thus  ;  One  holds  a  little  Picque,  or 
Punch  of  Iron,  having  a  long  Handle  of  Wood, 
which  they  call  a  Gad  ;  another  with  a  great  Iron 
Hammer,  or  Sledge,  drives  it  into  the  Vein. 

The  Vein  of  Metal  runs  Eaft  and  Weft,  it  rifeth 
North,  and  Hopes,  or  dips,  to  the  South.  Thfcre 
is  a  white  Fluor  about  the  Vein,  which  they  call, 
Spar ,  and  a  black  which  they  call  Blinds .  This  laft 
covers  the  Vein  of  Oar,  and  when  that  appears, 
they  are  fure  to  find  Oar. 

They  fell  the  Oar  for  3/.  or  4 /.  the  Tun,  more 
or  lefs,  as  it  is  in  Goodnefs,  or  as  it  is  more  rare 
or  plentiful. 

Hhis  Information  and  Account  we  had  from  Major 
Hill,  1662.  Who  was  then  Mailer  of  the  Silver 
Mills. 

The  Hiftory  of  thefe  Silver- Works  may  befeen 
in  Dr.  Ftiller’s  Worthies  of  Wales ,  General,  p.  3. 

The  Smelting  of  Lead  is  the  lame  with  the 
Smelting  of  Silver  Oar,  and  therefore  no  need 
that  any  thing  be  faid  of  it. 
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The  Preparing  and  Smelting ,  or  Blowing  of 

Tin  in  Cornwall. 

nf^HE Tinners  find  the  Mine  by  the  Shoad (or,  as 
they  call  it.  Squad)  which  is  loofe  Stones  of 
Tin  mixed  with  the  Earth,  of  which  they  give  you 
this  Account. 

The  Load  orYein  of  Tin,  before  the  Flood,  came 
up  to  the  Superficies  of  the  Earth. The  Flood  warn¬ 
ing  the- upper  Part  of  it  as  of  the  whole  Earth, brake 
it  off  from  the  Load ,  and  confounded,  or  mixed  it 
with  the  Earth  to  luc-h  a  Depth.  They  obferve.that 
the  deeper  the  Shoad  lies,  the  nearer  is  the  main  Load* 
and  the  fhallower,  the  further  off.  Sometimes  it 
comes  up  to  the  exterior  Superficies  of  the  Earth. 

-  The  main  Load  begins  at  the  Eaft,  and  runs  Weft- 
ward,  (helving  hill  deeper  and  deeper-,  and  fome- 
times  defcending  almolt  perpendicularly.  Befides 
the  main  Load ,  they  have  little  Branches  that  run 
from  it  North  and  South,  and  to  other  Points  which 
r  they  call  Country .  x  he  Vein,  or  Load ,  is  fome¬ 
times  lei's,  fometimes  greater,  iometimes  not  a 
Foot  thick,  fometimes  three  Feet  or  more.  When 
they  have  digged  a  good  Way, they  fink  an  Air-lhart, 
elie  fheycannotbreathe  nor  keep  rheirCandles  light. 
-T  he  Sho&d common Iy  deicends  a  Hhi-fide.  1  here 
is  a  kind  of  Pluor^  which  they  call  Spar ,  next  the 
Vein,  and  which  fometimes  eocompaffeth  ir.  I11 
•this  are  often  found  the  Corrdjh  Diamonds.  Above 
the  Spar  lies. another  kind  of  Subffance  like  a  white, 
[oft  Stone,  which  they  call  Kellus.  They  get  out 
the  Mine  with  a  Pick-ax,  bur,  when  it  is  hard,tney 
u[e  a  Gad  [a  Tool  like  a  Smith’s  Punch]  which 
they  drive  in  with  one  End  of  their  Pick-ax,  mace 
like  a  Hammer.  When  they  have  gotten  out  of  the 
Mine, they  break  it  with  a  Hammer  into  fmalU  icces 

the  biaecit  not  exceedingHalf  a  Pound, or  a  Found, 
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and  then  bring  it  to  the  Stamps.  [The  Stamps  are 
only  two  at  one  Place,  lifted  up  by  a  Wheel  moved 
with  Water  as  the  Silver  Mills.]  There  it  is  put 
into  a  fquare,  open  Box,  into  which  a  Spout  of  Wa¬ 
ter  continually  runs,  and  therein  the  Stamps  beatit 
to  Powder.  One  Side  of  the  Box  mentioned  is  made 
ofan  Iron-plate  perforated  with  fmall  Holes  like  a 
Grate, by  which  the  Water  runs  out,  and  carries  away 
with  it  theMinethat  is  pounded  fmall  enough  to  pafs 
the  Holes,  Drofs  and  all  together,  in  a  long  Gutter 
or  Trough  made  of  Wood.  The  Drofs  and  Earth 
(as  being  lighter)  is  carried  all  along  the  Trough  to 
a  Pit,  orVeffel,  into  which  the  Trough  delivers  it, 
called  a  LogI?  :  The  Tin,  as  being  heavier,  fubfides 
and  flays  behind  in  the  Trough  :  And,  befides,  at 
a  good  Diflance  from  the  Stamps,  they  put  a  Turf 
in  the  Trough  to  flop  the  Tin  that  it  runs  no  fur¬ 
ther. 

The  Tin  remaining  in  theTrough,  they  takeout 
and  carry  to  the  Buddie ,  [a  Vefiel  defcribed  in  the 
Silver-Work]  where  the  Sand  and  Earth  is  walked 
from  it  by  the  Water  running  over  it,  the  Tinners 
liming  and  working  it,  both  with  a  Shovel,and  with 
their  Feet.  In  the  Buddie  the  rough  Tin  (as  they 
call  it)  falls  behind  •,  the  head  Tin  lies  uppermofl  or 
foremoit.l'heheadTinpailes  to  thcWreck,  where  they 
work  it  wit  ji  aWoodenRake  inVeirels,almoillike  the 
huddling  -V eflels , .  Water  running  alfo  over  it.  In  the 
Wreck  the  Read-Tin  lies  again  foremoft,and  that  is  fi- 
nifhed  and  6t  for  the  blowing  Houfe,  and  is  called 
Black  Bin,  being  of  a  black  Colour,  and  as  fine  as 
Sand.  The  rough  Tin  lies  next,  that,  as  alfo  that 
in  the  Buddie ,  they  lift  to  feparate  the  Coarfe,  and 
Drofs, and  Stones  from  it, which  is  returned  to  the 
Stamps  to  be  new  beaten.  The  fine  is  lued  in  a 
line  Sierce,  moved  and  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  as  is  defcribed  in  the  Silver- Work ;  the  Oar  fub- 
fiding  to  the  Bottom,  the  Sand,  Earth,  and  other 
■  •  r  Drofs, 
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Drofs,  flows  over  the  Rim  of  the  Sierce  with  the 
Water  :  That  which  remains  in  the  Sierce,  they 
fift  through  a  fine  Sieve,  and  what  paffes  through 
they  call  BUck  Tin.  In  like  Manner  they  order  the 
wafteTin  that  falls  hindmoft  in  th zBuddle  an ^Wreck^ 
which  they  call  theT<2i/,as  alfo  that  which  falls  into 
the  Loob,  Pit,  or  Sump,  viz.  walking  and  fifting  of 
it;  which  they  cz\\  Stripping  of  it,  re  turning  the  rough 
and  coarfe  to  the  Starnps,  and  the  finer  to  the  Wreck. 

With  theroughTin.that  is  returned  to  the  Stamps,, 
they  mingle  new  Oar,  elfe  it  will  not  work,  but  fur 
up  the  Stamps.  The  Tin  in  the  Loob  they  let  lie 
a  while,  and  the  longer  the  better,  for,  fay  they, 
it  grows  and  increafes  by  lying. 

Th e  Black  Tin  is  fmelted,  at  the  Blowing  Houfe, 
with  Charcoal  only,  firft  throwing  on  Charcoal, 
then  upon  that  black  Tin,  and  fo  interchangeably 
into  a  very  deep  Bing  (which  they  call  the  Houfe) 
broader  at  the  Top,  and  narrower  at  the  Bottom. 
They  make  the  Fire  very  vehement,  blowing  the 
Coals  continually  with  a  Pair  of  great  Bellows  mov¬ 
ed  by  Water,  as  in  the  Smelting  of  other  Metals. 
TheMelting  Tin,  together  with  the  Drofs,  or  Slag, 
runs  out  at  a  Hole,,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bing, 
into  a  large  Trough  made  of  Stone.  The  Cm-; 
der,  or  Slag,  fwims  on  the  Top*  of  it  like  Scum, 
and  hardens  prefently. 

This  they  take  off  with  a  Shovel  and  lay  it  by.. 

When  they  have  got  a  fufficient  Heap  of  it,  they 
fell  it  to  be  (lamped,  buddled,  and  lued.  They  get 
a  good  Quantity  of  Tin  out  of  it.  Formerly  it  was 
thrown  away  to  mend  the  Highways,  as  nothing- 
worth.  When  they  have  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  the  melted  Metal,  they  caft  it  into  oblong, 
ft} u are  Pieces  in  a  Mould  made  of  Moore-fcone. 
The  leffer  Pieces  they  call  Slabs ,  the  greater  Blocks. 
Two  Pound  of  blackTin  ordinarily  yields  a  Pound 
of  white,  or  more. 

IS  Th* 
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The  Tin,  after  it  is  melted,  is  corned,  i .  e. 
marked,  by  the  King’s  Office^,  with  the  Li6n  Ram¬ 
pant  The  Kin’s  Cuffom  h  four  Shillings!  Oh  Wtff 
hundred  Weight.  Other  Particulars,  concerning 
the  Tin- Works,  1  omit,  becaufe  they  may  be  feen 
in  C drew  of  s  Survey  of  Cornwall.  But  the  Manner 
of  preparing  the  Tin  for  blowing  or  fmelting,  is 
now  much  different  from  what  it  wa&  in  his  Time. 

Tin  Oar  is  fo  different  in  Colour  and  Appear¬ 
ance  from  Tin,  that  one  would  wonder  that  one 
fiiould  come  out  of  the  other  ;  and  fomewhat  . 


ftrange  it  is,  that  Tin  being  fo  like  to  Lead,  Tin 
Oar  mould  be  fo  unlike  to  Lead  Oar,  being  very 
like  to  the  Lead  that  is  melted  out  of  it. 


rfhe  Manner  of  the  Iron  Work  at  the  Furnace. 

THE  Iron-Mine  lies  fometimes  deeper,  fbme- 
times  fhallower  in  the  Earth,  from  four  to 
forty  and  upward. 

There  are  fcveral  Sorts  of  Mine,  fome  hard, 
fome,  gentle,  fome  rich,  iome  coarfer.  The  Iron 
Matters  always  mix  different  Sorts  of  Mine  toge¬ 
ther,  otherwile  they  will  not  melt  to  Advantage. 

When  the  Mine  is  brought  in,  they  take 
Small-coal,  and  lay  a  Row  of  it,  and  upon  that  a 
Blow  of  Mine,  and  fo  alternately,  S.S.S.  one  above 
another,  and  letting  the  Coals  on  fire,,  therewith 
burn  the  Mine. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Burning  is  to  mollify  it,  that 
fo  it  may  be  broke  in  finall  Pieces  ^  otherwife,  if 
it  fhould  be  put  into  the  Furnace,  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  Earth,  it  would  not  melt  but  come  away 
whole. 


Care? 
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Cafe  alfo  muft  be  taken  that  it  be  not  too  much 
burned,  for  then  it  will  loop,  i.  e,  melt  and  run  tor 
gether  in  a  Mafs.  After  it  is  burnt,  they  beat  it 
into  fmall  Pieces  with  an  Iron  Sledge,  and  then 
.put  it  into  the  Furnace  (which  is  before  charged 
with  Coals)  calling  it  upon  the  Top  of  the  Coals, 
where  it  melts,  and  falls  into  the  Hearth,  in  the 
Spade  of  about  twelve  Hours,  more  or  lefs,  and 
then  it  runs  into  a  Sow. 

The  Hearth,  or  Bottom,  of  the  Furnace  is  made 
of  a  Sand-Stone,  and  the  Sides  round,  to  the 
Height  of  a  Yard,  or  thereabout  *,  the  reft  of  the 
Furnace  is  lined  up  to  the  Top  with  Brick. 

When  they  begin  upon  a  new  Furnace,  they  put 
Fire  for  a  Day  or  two  before  they  begin  to  blow. 

Then  they  blow  gently,  and  encreafe  by  Degrees, 
’till  they  come  to  the  Height,  in  ten  Weeks  or 
more. 

Every  fix.  Days  they  call  a  Foundciy ,  in  which 
Space  they  make  eight  Tun  Of  Iron,  if  you  divide 
the  whole  Sum  of  Iron  made  by  the  Foundays :  For 
at  firft  they  make  lefs  in  a  Fcunday ,  at  laft  more. 

The  Hearth,  by  the  Force  of  the.  Fire,  conti-  * 
nually  blown,  grows  wider  and  wider,  io  that  at 
firft  it  contains  io  much  as  will  make  a  Sow  of  fix 
dr  fevem  hundred  Pound  weight,  at  laft  it  will  con-, 
tain  fo  much  as  will  make  a  Sow  of  two  thouiand 
Pound.  The  left'er- Pieces,  ©f  one  thouiand  Pound, 

or  undet,  they  call  Pigs. 

Of  twenty  four  Loads  of  Coals  they  expeft  eight 
Tun  of  Sows  :  To  every  Load  of  Coals,  which 
cohfifts  of  eleven  Quarters,  they  put  a  Load  of 
of  Mine,  which  contains  eighteen  Bufhels. 

A  Hearth  Ordinarily,  if  made  of  good  Stone, 
will  laft  forty  Foundays  ;  that  is,  forty  Weeks, dui- 
ing  which  Tinle,  the  Fire  is  never  let  go  out.  I  hey 
never  blow  twice  upon  one  Hearth,  though  they  go 
upon  it  not  above  five  or  fix  Foundays . 

I  4  rK~ 
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The  Cinder,  like  Scum,  fwims  upon  the  melted 
Metal  in  the  Hearth,  and  is  let  out  once  or  twice 
before  a  Sow  is  call. 


¥he  Manner  of  Working  the  Iron  at  the  Forge 

or  Hammer . 


IN  every  Forge,  or  Hammer,  there  are  two 
Fires,  at  lead  ;  the  one  they  call  the  Finery , 
the  other  the  Chafery. 

At  the  Finery ,  by  the  working  of  the  Hammer, 
they  bring  it  into  Blooms  and  Anconies ,  thus  : 

The  Sow,  at  firft,  they  roll  into  the  Fire,  and 
melt  off  a  Piece  of  about  Three-fourths  of  a  hum. 
dred  Weight,  which,  fo  foon  as  it  is  broken  off, 
is  called  a  Loop. 

ThisjL<?£p  they  takeout  with  their  IhinglingTongs 
and  beat  it  with  Iron  Sledges,  upon  an  Iron  Plate 
near  the  Fire,  that  fo  it  may  not  fall  in  Pieces,  bq,t 
be  in  a  Capacity  to  be  carried  under  the  Hammer. 
Under  which  they,  then  removing  it,  and  drawing 
a  little  Water,  beat  it  with  the  Hammer  very  gent¬ 
ly,  which  forces  Cinder  and  Drofs  out  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter;  afterwards,  by  degrees,  drawing  more  Water, 
they  beat  it  thicker  and  ftronger  ’till  they  bring  it 
to  a  Bloom^  which  is  a  four-fquare  Mafs  of  about 
two  Feet  long.  This  Operation  they  call  Shingling 
the  Loop.  ,  . 

This  done,  they  immediately  return  it  to  the 
Finery  again,  and  after  two  or  three  Heats  and 
Working,  they  bring  it  to  an  Anconyr  the  Figure 
whereof  is  in  the  Middle  ;  a  Bar  about  three  Feet 
long,  of  that  Shape,  they  intend  the  whole  Bar  ta 
be  made  of  it ;  at  both  Ends  a  fquare  Piece  left 
rough  to  be  wrought  at  the  Chafery.  .  ,  .  r 

.  vitfJ  -  p  ..  .  N*ter 
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Note,  At  the  F[yery  three  Load  of  the  biggefl 
Coals  go  to  make  one  Tun  of  Iron. 

At  the  Chafery  they  only  draw  out  the  two  Ends 
fuitable  to  what  was  cffawn  out  at  the  Finery ,  in  the 
Middle,  and  fo  frnilh  the  Bar. 

Note ,  j.  One  Load  of  the  fmaller  Coals  will 
draw  out  one  Tun  of  Iron  at  the  Chafery. 

2.  They  exped  that  one  Man  and  a  Boy,  at  the 
Finery ,  Ihould  make  two  Tuns  of  Iron  in  a  Week  : 
Two  Men  at  the  Chafery  fcould  take  up,  e.  make 
or  work  five  or  fix  Tun  in  a  Week. 

3.  If  into  the  Hearth  where  they  work  the  Iron 
Sows  (whether  the  Chafery  or  the  Finery)  you  call 
vpon  the  Iron  a  Piece  of  Brafs,  it  will  hinder  the 
Metal  from  working,  caufing  it  to  fpatter  about,  fo 
that  it  cannot  be  brought  into  a  folid  Piece. 

This  Account  of  the  whole  Procefs  of  the  Iron 
Work  I  hadfrom  one  of  the  chief  Iron  Mailers  in 
Sujfex^ my  honoured  Friend  hValter  Barrel ,  of  Cuck- 
field ,  Efq*,  deceafed.  And  now,  that  I  have  had 
Occafion  to  mention  this  worthy  Gentleman,  give 
me  Leave,  by  the  by,  'to  infert  a  few  Obfervatiom 
referring  to  Hujbandry ,  communicated  by  him  inoc- 
cafional  Difcourfe  on  thofe  Subje&s. 


Obfervatiom  referring  to  HuJbhndrJ  v  + 

I.  yN  removing  and  tranfplanting  young  Oaks, 
you  mull  be  fure  not  to  cut  off  or  wound 
that  Part  of  the  Root  which  defeends  downright 
(which,  in  fome  Countries,  they  call  the  Fop-Roof) 
but  dig  it  up  to  the  Bottom,  and  prepare  yotir 
Hole  deep  enough  to  fet  it  ;  elfe,  if  you  perfuade 
it  to  live,  you  hinder  the  Growth  of  it  Half  in 

Half* 

2.  Corn, 
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2.  Corn,  or  any  other  GAifL  the  longer  it  coi> 
tinues  in  the  Ground,  or  the  earlier  it  is  fo'wn.  ccetc- 
ris  paribus,  the  better  laden  it  is,  and  the  Berry 
more  plump,  full,  and  weighty,  and  of  Wronger 
Nourishment ;  as  for  ExanYple,  Winter  OatVbette4r 
than  Summer  Oats  *,  Beans  fet  in  February,  than 
thofe  fet  in  March ,  &c. 

3.  The  moft  effectual  Way  to  prevent  firfutting, 
or  burning  of  any  Corn,  is  to  lime  it  befor’e  you 
foW  it,  as  is  found,  by  daily  Experience,  in  Sujfex-, 
where,  fince  this  Pradice  of  liming,  they  have  h'6 
burnt  Corn,  whereas  before  they  had  abundance. 
They  lime  it  thus,  firft  they  wet  the  Corn  a  little 
to  make  it  flick,  and  then  lift  or  fprinkle  powdefr 
ed  Lime  upon  it. 

4.  He  ufes  to  plow  with  his  Oxen  End- ways, of 
all  in  one  File,  and  not  to  yoke  them  by  Pairs* 
whereby  he  finds  a  double  Advantage.  1.  He,  by 
this  Means,  lofeth  no  Part  of  the  Strength  of  ahy 
Ox,  whereas,  beafl-wife,  it  is  very  hard  fo  evenly 
to  match  them, as  that  a  great  Part  of  the  Strength 
of  fome  of  them  be  not  rendered  nnlefs.  1.  Ill 
this  Way  a  Wet  and  Clay  Ground  is  not  Fo  hluch 
poached  by  the  Feet  of  the  Oxen. 

5.  Fie  hath  pradifed  to  burn  the  Ends  of  alt 
the  Polls,  which  he  fets  into  the  Ground,  to  a 
Coal  on  the  Outfide,  whereby  they  continue  a 
long  time  without  rotting,  which,  otherwife  would 
fuddenly  decay. 

This  Obfervation  I  alfo  find  mentioned  in  an 
Extrad  of  a  Letter,  written  by  David  Von-de*r -beck, 
a  German  Philofopher  and  Phyfician  at  Minden *,  to 
Dr.  Langelot ,  &c.  Regiflered  in  the  Philofophicdt 
Pranf a  diions,  Numb.  XCII.  Pag.  5185.  In  thefe 
"Words,  Hence  alfo  they  flighdy  burn  the  Ends  of 
Timber,  to  be  let  in  the  Ground,  that  fo  by  the 
Fufion  made  by  Fire, the  volatile  Salts,  which,  by 
the  AccefTion  of  the  Moiflure  of  the  Earth,  would 

eafily 
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ealily  be  confumed,  to  the  Corruption  of  the  Tim¬ 
ber,  may  catch  and  fix  one  another. 

6.  He  firft  introduced  the  Ufe  of  Fern  for  burn¬ 
ing  of  Lime,  which  ferves  that  Purpofe  as  well  as 
Wood  (the  Flame  thereof  being  very  vehement) 
and  is  far  cheaper, 

7.  Bucks,  if  gelded  when  they  have  caft  their 
Head,  their  Horns  never  grow  again  *  if  when 
their  Horns  are  grown,  they  never  caft  them  *,  in 
brief,  theirHorns  never  grow  after  they  are  gelded. 

This  Observation,  exprefled  in  almoft  the  fame 
Words,  I  find  in  the  Summary  of  a  Book  of  Fran- 
cefco  RodU  the  Italian ,  called,  Efperienze  intorna  a 
diverfe  cofe  naturdii  &c.  Delivered  in  the  Philofo - 
phical  FranfdffiioHs,  Numb.  XCII.  p.  6005. 

8<  Rooks,  if  they  infeft  your  Corn,  are  more 
terrified  if,  in  their  Sight,  you  take  a  Rook,  and, 
plucking  it  Limb  fromLimb, caft  the  feveralLimbs 
about  your  Field,  than  if  you  hang  up  half  a  Do¬ 
zen  dead  Rooks  in  it. 

9.  Rooks*  when  they  make  their  Nefts,  one  of 
the  Pair  always  fits  by  to  watch  it,  while  the  other 
croes  to  fetch  Materials  to  build  it.  Fife,  if  both 
go,  and  leave  it  unfinifiied,  their  Fellow  Rooks, 
before  they  return  again,  will  have  carried  away, 
toward  their  feveral  Nefts,  all  the  Sticks  and  Ma¬ 
terials  they  had  got  together.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  Word  Rooking  for  cheating  and  abufing. 


(140  ) 


The^  Manner  of  the  Wire  Work  at  Tintern  in 

Monmouthlhire. 

*  \»  A  TT  t 

take  little  fquare  Bars,  made  like  Bars 
°f  Steel,  which  they  call  OJborn  Iron ,  wrought 
on  purpose  for  this  Manufa&ure,  and  ftrain,  /.  e. 
draw  them  at  a  Furnace  with  a  Hammer  moved 
by  Water  (like  thole  at  the  Iron  Forges, but  lefter) 
into  fquare  Rods  of  about  the  Bignefs  of  one’s 
little  Finger,  or  lefs,  and  bow  them  round.  When 
that  is  done,  they  put  them  into  a  Furnace,  and 
neal  them  with  a  pretty  ftrong  Fire  for  about 
twelve  Hours :  After  they  are  nealed,  they  lay 
them  in  \Vater  for  a  Month  or  two  (the  longer 
the  better)  then  the  Rippers  take  them  and  draw 
tfiem  into  W  ire  thro’  two  or  three  Holes. 

Then  they  neal  them  again  for  fix  Hours,  or 
more,  and  water  them  the  lecond  Time  about  a. 
Week;  then  they  are  carried  to  the  Rippers,  who 
dfaw  them  to  a  two*  bond  Wire,  as  big  as  a  great. 
Pack-thread. 

Then  again  they  are  nealed  the  third  Time,, 
and  watered  about  a  Week,  as  before,  and  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  fmall  Wire  Drawers,  whom  they  call, 
Qverboufe- ynen  \  I  iuppofe  only  becaufe  they  work, 
in  an  upper  Room. 

In  the  Mill,  where  the  Rippers  work,theWheel' 
moves  feveral  Engines,  like  little  Barrels,  which, 
they  alfo  call  Barr  els^  hooped  with  Iron.  The  Bar¬ 
rel  hath  two  Hooks  on  the  Upper-fide,  upon  each 
whereof  hang  two  Links,  Handing  a-crofs,  and 
faftened  to  the  two  Ends  of  theTongs,  which  catch 
hold  of  the  Wire,  and  draw  it  through  the  Hole. 
The  Axis  on  which  the  Barrel  moves, runs  not  thro’ 
the  Center,  but  is  placed  towards  one  fide,  viz. 
that  on  which  the  Hooks  are.  Underneath  is 
.  .  faftened 
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fattened  to  the  Barrel  a  Spoke  of  Wood,  which 
they  call  a  Swingle ,  which  is  drawn  back  a  good 
Way  by  the  Calms  or  Cogs  in  the  Axis  of  the 
Wheel,  and  draws  back  the  Barrel,  which  falls  to 
again  by  its  own  Weight.  The  Tongs,  hanging 
on  the  Hooks  of  the  Barrel,  are  by  the  Workmen 
fattened  on  the  Wire,  and  by  the  Force  of  the 
Wheel,  the  Hooks  being  drawn  back,  draw  the 
Wire  through  the  Holes. 

They  anoint  the  Wire  with  Train-Oil,  to  make 
it  run  the  eafier.  The  Plate,  wherein  the  Holes 
are,  is  on  the  outfide  Iron,  on  the  infide  Steel. 

The  Holes  are  bigger  on  the  Iron  Side,  becaufe 
theWire  finds  more  Refiftance  from  the  Steel,  and 
is  ftreightened  by  Degrees. 

There  is  anohter  Mill,  where  the  fmall  Wire  is 
drawn,  which,  with  one  Wheel,  moves  three  Axes 
that  run  theLength  of  the  Houfe,  on  three  Floors, 
one  above  another. 


The  Defcription  whereof  would  be  tedious  and 
difficult  to  underftand  without  a  Scheme,  and 
therefore  I  ffiall  omit  it.^ 


Modus  facie  ndi  Vi  triohm  coclile  in  Anglia . 


Worm.  Muf.  Sect.  ii.  Cap.  xiii.  p.  89. 

LApides  ex  quibusVit  riolum  ex  coquit  ur  ad  UtusOrien* 
tale  infulce  Shepey  reperiuntur.  Ubi  ingentem 
Sor urn  copiam  collegerunt  per  fpatiofam  areierr us  inijtcs 
fpargunt ,  donee  imbrium  illuvie ,  accedente  Solis  cefiu  & 
cal  ore  in  terrain  feu  pulverem  redigantur  fubtiliffnnuni, 
nitrofum ,  fulphureutn  odord  prostereuntes  ojfendenteni 
Interea  aqua  per  hanc  Ur  ram  per  eclat  a  in  Subject  a 
ejafa  per  tubules  C?  canales  derrvata  in  vafe  plumbed 
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amplo  fix  v el  fi-ptem  digram  Jpatio  coquitur  adjuj* 
tam  w'rvfifientiam,  turn  in  aliud  vas  plumb  earn  effttndl 
tar  immffis  affmbus  aliquot  ;  fatbits  adh (evens  concrefi 
cat  vitrioium  omnibus  refrigeratis,  Nullo  alio  vafi  co - 
qui  aut  ■co.ntineri  hoc  lixivium  potejl  qucim  plumbeo  •, 
-cui  ut  f acilnis  ebulliat  ferri  mjiciunt  particulas ,  quce  a 
lixivio  plane  confummuntur .  -  •  «T 

We  faw  the  Manner  pf  making  Vitriol,  of  Cop¬ 
peras,  at  Brickie fiy  in  Ejfiex.  They  lay -the  Stones 
upon  a  large  Bed,  or  Floor,  prepared  in  the  open 
Air, under  n  e  a  t  h  which  t  he  retire  G  u  tters ,  orT  ro  u  g  hs , 
diipoled  to  receive  and  carry  away  the  Liquor  im¬ 
pregnate,  with  the  Mineral,  to  a  Cittern  where  it  is 
refe-rved.  [  For  the  Air  and  Weather  difiolving  the 
Stones,  the  Rain  falling  upon  them,  carries  away 
with  it  the  Vitrioline  Juice,  or  Salt,  dittolved.  1 
This  Liquor  they  boil  in  large  Leaden  Pans, put¬ 
ting  in  a- good  Quantity  of  old  Iron.  When  it  is 
fufficiently  evaporated,  they  pour  it  out  into  large 
Troughs  wherein  it  cook,  the  Vitriol  chryttallizing 
to  the  Sides  of  the  Troughs,  and  to  crofs  Bars  put 
into  them. 

The  Liquor  that  remains,  after  the  Vitriol  is 
chryftallized,  they  call  the  Mother ,  and  referve  it  to 
be  again  evaporated  by  boiling.  , 

They  gather  of  thefe  Stones  in  feveral  Places  be- 
f  des  the  Coal!  of  the  Ifland  of  Shepey.  I  have  ob- 
ferved  People  gathering-  them  on  the  Sea  Shore 
near  to'  E/ighthelmjlone  in  Sujfiex. 

The  Manner  of  making  Vitriol  in  Italy  \s  fome- 
thing different  from  ours  in'  England^  which  take 
i n  Ma tlhiolus 5 s  W ords. 

Miner cegleb as  in  acervos  med' ocres  confutes  igne /up- 
pofito  accendukt.  Spent e  autem  unmt  j erne  l  aceen/ce, 
donee  in  ealeem  fi-u  c meres  maxima  ex  parte  reducan- 
tur .  Miner  am  cubuftam  in  pifiinas  aquae  plena  s  obru- 
unt ,  agitav.do ,  mi] cendcque  cam ,  ut  aqua  imbuatwr  fub- 
ftantid  Vitrioli .  Aquam  banc  Vitriolaiam  a  fie  dimen  1 9 
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tlartitn  hauriunt  \  &  in  caldaria  plumb e a  tramfun - 
dunt  quam  igne  fuppofito  decoquunt .  Verum  dum  ebul- 
lir,  in  medio  coElurce  velparum  fupra  vel  infra  addunt 
modicum  ferri  veter is  vel  glebes  ceric  jnxta  intenticnem 
eper antis.  Aquam  Vitriclatam  deco  Elam  in  vafa  lignea 
transfundunt  in  qnibus  frigefccns  ccngelatur  in  Vi - 
trioltm.  • 


They  make  great  Quantities  of  Green  Copperas 
at  Deptford  near  Greenwich. 


The,  Making  of  Minium,  or  Red-Lead. 


FIRST  they  take  Lead  and  wade  it  in  an  Oven 
or  Furnace  ;  that  is,  bring  it  to  a  Subdance 
afmbft  like  a  Lithargy,  by  dirring  it  with  an  Iron 
Rake  or  Hoe.  This  they  grind  with  two  Pair  of 
Stones,  which  deliver  it  from  one  to  another,  the 
fird  grinds  it  coarfer,  the  fecond  finer.  [There  is  a 
Mill  fo  contrived  as  that  it  moves  at  once  fix  Pair 
of  thefe  Stones.]  Thus  reduced  to  Powder  and 
wafhed,  it  is  put  into  an  Oven,  or  reverberating 
Furnace,  and  by  continual  dirring  with  the  Iron 
Rake,  or  Hoe,  it  is  brought  to  the  right  Colour  in 
two  or  three  Days.  The  Fire  mud  not  be  extreme 
all  this  while,  elfe  it  will  clod  together,  and 
change  Colour.  The  Iron  Rake,  wherewith  it  is 
ftirred,  is  hung, or  poifed,  on  an  Iron  Hook, elfe  it 
is  fo  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  moved. by  one  Man. 

Cerufs  is  made  of  Plates  of  Lead  foftened  with 
Steams  of  Vinegar,  vid.  Pbilofopbicd  TranfaElioriSy 
Numb.  CXXXVII.  p.  935. 
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tfht  Allow  Work  at  Whitby  in  Yarkfhire1. 


npHE  Procefs  of  making  Allom,  as  we  partly 
A  faw,  and  partly  received  from  tfie  Workmen, 
was  as  followeth. 

Firft,  They  talce  the  Mine,  picked  frotfi  the 
Bejfe ,  or  Rock,  and  laying  it  on  great  Heaps,  burn 
it  with  Whins  and  Wood  ’till  it  be  white.  When 
it  is  fufficiently  burned,  they  barrow  it  into  a  Pit 
made  on  purpofe,  fome  ten  Feet  long1,  fix  Feet 
broad,  and  feven-fourths  of  a  Yard  deep,  where  it 
is  fteeped  in  Water  for  the  Space  of  eight  or  ten 
Hours.  Then  they  draw  out  the  Liquor  ('which  is 
but  a  Lixivium  impregnated  with  the  Allom  Mine) 
into  Troughs,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to, the  Allom 
Houfe,  into  a  deep  Cittern  of  about  twenty  Yards. 
inCircumference,  and  threeYards  and  a  Half  deep* 
After  this  firft  Water  is  drawn  off  the  Mine  in  the 
.Pits,  they  do  not  prefently  caft  away  the  Mine, but 
pour  frefhWateron  it  the  fecondTime  \  and,  after 
the  fecondWater  is  drawn  off  (which  is  much  weak¬ 
er  than  the  firft)  they  caft  out  the  Mine,  and  put 
in  new,  and  pour  on  frefh  Water  as  before. 

Out  of  the  Cittern  they  convey  the  Lixivium , 
by  Troughs,  into  the  Pans  •,  where  it  is  boiled  for 
the  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours  ordinarily.  Then 
they,  take  off  the  Liquor  out  of  the  Pans,  and 
examine  it  by  Weight,  to  know  how  much  Lee, 
made  of  Kelp ,  it  will  require,  which  is  for  the  moft 
Parr,  fix  Inches  of  the  Pan’s  Depth. 

Which  being  put  in,  fo  foon  as  the  Liquor 
boils,  or  flows  up,  by  the  putting  in  of  an  Iroa 
Coal  Rake,  or  other  Iron  Iaftrument,  they  draw  it 
off  into  a  Settler,  and  there  let  it  ftand  about  an 
Hour, that  fo  the  Sulphur  and  other  Dregs  may  fet¬ 
tle  to  the  Bottom,  which  beinc?  done,  k  is  drawn 
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off  into  Coolers,  where  itcontines  about  four  Days 
and  Nights.  The  Cooler  being  drawn  about  half 
full,  they  pour  into  it  a  Quantity  of  Urine,  viz. 
about  eight  Gallons  into  a  Cooler  that  contains 
about  two  half  Tuns, 

Having  thus  flood  four  Days  and  Nights,  it  is 
quite  cool,  and  the  Allom  chryflallized  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Cooler.  Then  they  fcoop  out  the  Liquor 
(which  they  call  the  Mother )  into  a  Ciflern,and  put 
it  into  the  Pans  again, with  new  Lixivium  to  be  eva¬ 
porated  by  boiling,  &c.  The  Allom  that  is  (hot- 
ten  and  chryflallized  on  the  Sides  of  the  Cooler, 
they  fcrape  off  and  wafh  with  fair  Spring  Water  ; 
then  throw  it  into  a  Bing,  where  the  Water  drains 
from  it.  Thence  it  is  taken  and  call  into  a  Pan, 
which  they  call  the  Rocking  Pan,  and  there  melted  *, 
it  is  fcooped  out,  and  conveyed  by  Troughs  into 
Tuns,  in  which  it  (lands  about  ten  Days  until  it  be 
perfe&ly  cool  and  condenfed.  Then  they  unhoop 
and  flave  the  Tuns,  and  taking  out  the  Allom, 
chip  it  and  carry  it  into  the  Store-Houfe. 

We  failed  to  enquire  exadly  what  Proportion  of 
Kelp  they  put  in*  For  tho’  they  told  us  fix  Ihches 
of  the  Pan’s  Depth,  yet  they  told  us  not  how  deep 
the  Pans  are  made. 
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of  Salt  at  Nampt- 
wychj  in  Chefhire. 

^  HE  Salt  Spring,  or  (as  they  call  it)  the 
Brine  Pit ,  is  near  the  River,  and  is  fo 
plentiful,  that  were  all  the  Water  boiled 
out  that  it  would  afford  (as  they  told  us) 
it  would  yield  Salt  enough  for  all  England .  The 
Lords  of  the  Pit  appoint  how  much  (hall  be  boil¬ 
ed  as  they  fee  Occafion,  that  the  Trade  be  not 
clogged. 

Divers  Perfons  have  Intereft  in  the  Brine-Pit,  fo 
at  it  belongs  not  all  to  one  Lord ;  fome  have 
one  Lead- walling, fome  two,  fome  three,  fome  four, 
or  more. 

N.  B.  A  Lead- walling  is  the  Brine  of  twenty-four 
Hours  boiling  for  one  Houfe . 

Two  hundred  and  fixteen  Lead-wallings,  or 
thereabout,  belong  to  all  the  Owners  of  the  Pit. 
No  Tradefmen,  Batchelor,  or  Widow,  can  rent 
more  than  eighteen  Lead-wallings. 

They  have  four  fworn  Officers  chofen  yearly, 
which  they  call  Occupiers  of  JValling ,  whofeDuty  is 
to  fee  equal  Dealing  between  Lord  and  Tenant, 
and  all  Perfons  concerned.  They  appoint  how  ma¬ 
ny  Houfes  fliall  work  at  a  Time,  and  that  is  twelve 
at  the  moft.  When  there  is  Occafion  for  Salt  to 
be  made,  they  caufe  a  Cryer  to  make  Proclama¬ 
tion,  that  fo  all  Parties  concerned  may  put  to  their 
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Fires  at  the  fame  Time  *,  and  fo  when  they  fhall 
ceafe  at  a  determinate  Hour,  at  which  they  mud 
give  over ;  elfe  they  caufe  their  Salt  to  be  marred 
by  calling  Dirt  into  it,  or  the  like. 

There  are  in  the  Town  about  fifty  Houfes,  and 
every  Houfe  hath  four  Fans,  which  the  Rulers  are. 
to.  fee  be  exaddy  of  the  fame  Meafure. 

Salt-water  taken  out  Of  the  Brine- Pit  in  two 
Hours  and  a  Quarter  boiling,  will  be  evaporated 
and  boiled  up  into  Salt.  When  the  Liquor  is  more 
than  1  uke- warm,  they  take  flrong  Ale,  Bullock’s 
Blood,  and  Whites,  of  Eggs,  mixed  together  with  . 
Brine  in  this  Proportion  *  of  Blood  one  Eggfhell 
■full,  the  White  of  one  Egg,  and  a  Pint  of  Ale, 
and  put  it  into  a  Pan  of  twenty-four  Gallons,  or 
thereabouts.  The  Whites  of  the  Eggs,  and  the 
Blood,  ferve  to  clarify  the  Brine  by  raifmg  the 
Scum,  which  they  take  off  juft  upon  the  Boiling 
of  the  Pans,  otherwife  it  will  boil  in,  and  fpoil. 
the  Salt.  The  older  the  Blood  is,  the  better  it 
is,  cceteris  paribus*  They  do  not  always  put  in- 
Blood,  viz.  when  there  is  Danger  of  the  Liquor’s 
boiling  to  fafh  If  the  Liquor  happens  to  boil  too 
faft,  they  take,  to  allay  it*  Brine  that  had  been 
boiled  and  drained  from  the  Salt :  Crude  Brine, 

*  a 

they  fay,  will  diminifh  their  Salt.  The  Ale  ferves, 
they  laid,  to  harden  the  Corn  of  the  Salt. 

After  one  Hour’s  boiling,  the  Brine  will  begin  to. 
Corn:  Then  they  take  a  imall  Quantity  of  clear 
Ale,  and  fprinkle  thereof  into  the  Pan  about  one 
Egg- (hell  full.  [AWr,  If  you  put  in  too  much*, 
it  will  make  the  Broth. boil  over  the  Pan.]  All 
the  while  before  they  put  in  the  laft  Ale,  they 
caufe  the  Pah  to  boil  as  faft  as  they  can-,  after¬ 
wards  very  gently,  ’till  the  Salt  be  almoft  dry*. 
They  do  not  evaporate  ad ficcitatem ,  but  leave  a- 
bout  a  Pottle  or  Gallon  of  Brine  in  the  Pan,  left 
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the  Salt  fhould  burn,  and  {tick  to  the  Sides  of 
the  Pan. 

The  Brine  thus  foHkiemiy  boiled  and  evapo¬ 
rated,  they  take  out  the  Salt,  and  put  it  into 
Conical  Bafkets,  (which  they  call  Barrows)  and  in 
them  let  the  Water  drain  from  it  an  Hour,  more 
or  lefs,  and  then  let  it  to  dry  in  the  Hot-houfe  be* 
hind  the  Furnace. 

A  Barrow,  containing  fix  Pecks,  is  fold  there 
for  i  s.  4  d. 

Out  of  two  Pans  of  forty-eight  Gallons,  they  exn 
pc  fit  feven  Pecks  of  Salt,  Winch  efier -me  afure. 

Note,  The  Houfe  in  which  the  Salt  is  boiled,  is. 
called  the  Wych~, Houfe  ;  whence  may  be  guelfecl 
what  Wych  fignifies,  and  why  all  thofe  Towns 
where  there  are  Sakdprings,  and  Salt  made,  are 
called  by  the  Name  of  Wych ,  viz.  Nmnftwych, 
North  wych,  Middlezvych,  Droit  wych.  The  Vefiel 
whereinto  the  Brine  is  by  Troughs  conveyed  front 
the  Brine-Pit,  is  called  the  Ship.  It  is  railed  up  out 
of  the  Pit  by  a  Pump.  Between  the  Furnace  and; 
the  Chimney  Tunnels,  which  convey  up  the  Smoke, 
is  the  Hot-houfc,  where  they  fet  their  Salt  to  dry  ; 
along  the  Floor  whereof,  run  two  Funnels  from  the 
Furnaces  aimed  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  and  them 
arife  perpendicularly ;  in  thefe  the  Flame  and 
Smoke  runnhig  along  from  the  Furnaces,  heat  the 
Room  by  the  Way. 

At  Droit  wych  in  Wore  efi  erjhire,  the  Salt  is  boiled 
in  fhallow  leaden  Pans.  They  firft  put  in  Salt-wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  Brine-Pit. 

After  one  Hour’s  boiling  they  fill  up  thePan  with 
Water  that  drains  from  the  Salt  fet  to  dry  in  Bar-  / 
rows.  After  a  fecond  Hour’s  boiling  they  fill  up. 
the  Pan  again  with  the  fame. 

In  five  Flours  Space  the  Pan,  boils  dry,  and  they 
take  out  the  Salt.  . 
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la  twenty-four  Hours  they  boil  out  five  Pans,and 
then  draw  out  the  A{hes.  After  theAfhes  are  drawn 
OUt,.  they  put  in  the  White  of  an  Egg,  to,  caufe  the 
Scum  toarife,  [viz.  the  Dull  and  Afh  that  fell  into 
the  Pans,  while  the  Aihes.  were  drawing  out] 
which  they  take  off  with  a  Scummer.  After  four 
Hours  they  begin  to  take  out  the  Salt  v  and  once  in 
twenty-four  Hours  they  take  out  a  Cake,,  which 
kicks  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Pan  f which  they  call 
clod  J  otherwise  the  Pan  would  melt.  They 
told  us,  that  they  ufed  neither  Blood  nor  Ale. 
ThcSak  made  here  is  extraordinary  white  and  fine. 

Anm  167 o»  A  Bock  of  natural  Salt,  from  which 
ifiiies  a,  vigorous^  (harp  Brine,  was:  dtfeovered  m 
Cbejhke*  in  the  Ground  of  William  Marlury^  Efq* 
The  Rock,  which  is  as  hard  and  pure  asAUom,and 
when  pulverised',  a  fine  and  (harp  Salt,  is  he  tween 
thirty-three  and  thirty-four  Yards  diftant  from  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth.  Mountains  of  Faflile  Salt  are 
found  in  Hungary ,  T ranfilvQniay  Lithuania^  &C- 


*The  Manner  of  making  Salt  of  Sea-Sand  in 

Lancafliire; 


IN  Summer-time,  in  dry  Weather,  they  fkim  or 

v  pare  off  the  upper  Part  of  the  Sand  in  the  Fiats 

and  Wafhes, that  are  covered  at  full  Sea,  and  bare 

When  the  Tide  is  out,  andlay  it  up  on  greatHeaps. 

Of  this  Sand  they  take  and  put  inTroughs,bored 

with  Holes,  at  the  Bottom,  and  thereon  pourWater, 

as  Laundreffcs  do  upon  Afhes  to  make  aA txiviumi 

.  whichWater  draining  through  the  Sand?  carries  the 

Salt,  therein  contained,  down  with  it  into  Veffeis 

placed  underneath  to  receive  it.  So  long  as  thisLi- 
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quor  is  ftrong  enough  to  bear  an  Egg,  theypouron 
moreWatcr ;  fo  foon  as  the  Egg  begins  to  fink, they 
call  the  Sand  out  of  the  Troughs,  and  put  in  new. 

This  Water,  thus  impregnant  with  Salt,  they 
boil  in  leaden  Pans,  wherein  the  Water  evaporat¬ 
ing,  the  Salt  remains  behind. 

There  is  alfo  at  Newcafile ,  Prefton  Pans ,  in  Scott 
land JV hit ehaven  in  Cumberland, ,  and  elfewhere,o-reat 
Plenty  of  Salt  made  of  Sea-water,  by  boiling,  and 
evaporating  in  like  Manner*  wherein  they  mak« 
Jjfe  of  Oxes  Blood.  9 

As  for  thefe  Accounts  of  preparing  fome  of  our 
Englijh  Mineral,  I  dare  anfwer  for  the  Half  of 
them,  having  feen  them  myfelf,  many  Years  a<>o,  in 
my,  T  lavels  through  England  and  hPales^  and  pub- 
lifhed  them  Jlnno  1674  >  fince  which  Time  other 
Process  have  been  given  in  the  PhilofophicalTran- 
faffions^  which  being  more  operofe,  may  be  ufeful 
to  Undertakers  of  fucE  Works,  therefore  we  will 
refer  to  them. 


p°r  tJie  r,T  Works  in  the  Foreftof  Dean.  See 
P hilofopbu;al  Tranfabiions,  Numb,  CXXXV1I. 

Fo?  the  Tin  Mines  of  Cornwal  and.  Dmnjbire. 
See  Numb.  LXIX  and  CXXXVIII. 

For  Refining  with  Antimony,  ibid. 

The  Art  of  Refining,  Numb.  CXLII. 

An  Account  of  our  Englijh  Allom- Works,  Hid 
Of  our  Englijh  Copperas- Works,  ibid. 

Of  our  Salt-Works,  ibid. 

Of  Coal-Pits.  See  Dr.  Plot,  of  Stafford/hire, 
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